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IKE the proved, standardized units 
in fine motor cars, “Morgan- 
Quality” Standardized Woodwork in 
homes and buildings is a character 
mark which people, in growing num- 
bers, are coming to recognize and to 
demand. 


Address Dept. X-1, Nearest Office 


_ Morgan Woodwork Organization 


Morgan Sash and Door Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Morgan Millwork Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Morgan Company 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


““MORGAN™~ QUALITY ~ 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 
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Economical Construction 


A Department of Practical Information 


2nd YEAR 


JANUARY 1922 


Edited by William Carver, Architect 


Ideal Walls are Economical and 
Satisfactory say Users 


Architects, Engineers and Contractors 
Prove by Actual Experience that Ideal Construction 
Justifies Favorable Claims 


Frank C. Vitson, Mechanical En- 


gineer, San Francisco, says: 


“*The idea of the Ideal Wall is the 
finest thing that has come to lovers of 
brick construction in years. Now we 
can have our long wished for brick- 
work at the cost of frame construction. 

*‘T have tried it out thoroughly mere- 
ly to satisfy myself and now that the 
trial is over am more of an enthusiast.’”’ 


The foregoing is typical of numerous 
letters of endorsement constantly being 
received from all parts of the country. 


Economical—cutting 4% from brick- 
work cost—beautiful, dry and satisfac- 
tory in every way, the Ideal wall gains 
friends wherever used. It has all 
the advantages of solid and hollow con- 
struction for residential buildings, at a 
cost lower than any other type of con- 
struction, not even excluding frame. 


Soundly Built Permanent Homes 
Better Investment for Clients 

Not only is Ideal construction satis- 
factory to the architect but it brings en- 
during satisfaction to owners. The 
public is now well aware that when 
buying an automobile the first cost is 
not the only cost and is now learning 
this truth with respect to houses. Non- 
permanent construction implies con- 
stant tinkering and expensive hand labor 
in making repairs—which are not only 
annoying but costly. Permanent brick 
construction requires little or no repair. 


The U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue allows a “‘life’’? of twenty- 
five years on frame building in figuring 
real estate items in income tax returns. 
Therefore, for a frame house costing 
$10,000, there should be set aside each 
year, $400 to cover obsolescence, this 
being in addition to the annual expense 
of painting and repairs. 


Ideal Wall home 
at Alton, Ill. 


The Ideal wall com- 
bines all the advan- 
tages of solid brick con- 
struction—for the cost 
of frame. 


An 8 inch Ideal All-Rolok Brick Wall section. 


Architects Find This Brick 
Manual of Great Value 


For 25 cents only, we will gladly 
send this 72-page construction manual 
—‘“‘Brick, How to Build and Esti- 
mate.’’ Some of the subjects covered 

re: The Ideal wall, brick in fire- 
resistive and slow burning construction; 
brick in fire and party walls; compres- 
sive strength of brick; fire-resistiveness 
of column coverings; cement and 
limes; sand; mortar; colors; selection 
and preparation of mortar; bonds; 
joints; fireplaces and chimneys; brick 
construction in freezing weather; and 
many other topics. If your local brick 
manufacturer cannot supply you, write 
The Common Brick Industry of 
America, 1309 Schofield Bee 
Cleveland, Ohio. Ke 


( 
For data on Ideal wall and other in- 
formation on brick, see Sweet’s Cata- 


log, 1921, pages 107-114. 
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*“Pencils of Precision’’ 


ENUS 
PENCILS 


The largest selling Quality 
pencil in the world 


RCHITECTS call them 

“pencils of precision”; 

perfect tools for pro- 
ducing the graphic language 
of sketch, plan and blue- 
print. 


As hard as you like; as soft 
as you please —and always 
smoother than you dreamed. 


Plain Ends, per doz. . . $1.00 


Rubber Ends, per doz. . 1.20 
17 Black Degrees 


3 Copying At Stationers and Stores 
For bold heavy lines throughout the World 
6L-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketchin i 
Alpe ee American 


For clean fine lines 


Lead Pencil Co. 
2H-3H-4H-5H-611 


For delicate, thin lines 218 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
7H-8H-9H and London, Eng. 


6 OD) COD OPE CON SEEN CF OO ES O 0 GME NAS fA) og C—O ‘; 


CUTLER> 
MAIL CHUTES 


To insure compliance with 
Post Office Regulations with- 
out annoying changes which 
might otherwise become nec- 
essary, the location and ar- 


@)ue 74 years’ experience in con- 
structing some of the finest me- 
morials in the country should prove 
invaluable to you whenever you have 
such a problem to solve. 


We gladly place this experience at 
your service. 
Send for Booklet 6 
HARRISON GRANITE CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue - New York 
807 Fine Arts Building, Ohicago, Ill. 
1501 Kresge eeesaeny Detroit, Mich. 
4927 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Works: Barre, Vt. 
Member of Memorial Crafts Institute 21-1F 


HARRISON 


rangement of the Mail Chute 
should receive early attention. 


Call upon us for informa- 
tion, copies of P. O. Regula- 


tions, ete. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Offices: Factory: 
Anderson Avenue 


Cutler Building 
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Index to Illustrations According to Subject 


BUILDINGS (complete) 

Banks Adirondack Trust Company, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.,.ex..1n... .. Gey aks) 

Commercial Bank & Trust, Bridgeport, Conn., 
| ex. in. Sue 
Federal Reserve, ‘Dallas, Texas, ‘ex. ‘pl. eB 

Federal Reserve, Richmond, Va., ex. in. . pl. 
175, 176, 65-70 
First National, Biddeford, “Me., ex. in. pl.. 5 
First National, South Amboy, N. Vi CSIs ‘pl. 7 
Lewiston Trust Co., Lewiston, Me., ex. in. pl. 6 
Manufacturers National, Troy, N. Y., ex..... 2 
Mt. Kisco National, Mt. Kisco, N. Y., ex..... 7 

National Bank of Commerce, New London, 


Conn., ex. in. pl.. 4 
eae City, Uptown branch, New York, in. 

.15, 8-12 

on National Bank, Spokane, ‘Wash., exe saaOL 

Safe Deposit, Pottsville, fee Soe ny @ a eS) 

Savings, Elyria, Ohio, ex....... 6 
Boarding House General Chemical Company, 

Claymont, Del., ex. pl.. 15 


Cemetery Building Rest House, “Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass. PP ex eit. pls 
Lobo 2 eee eek OS a" AD 

Churches [First M. E., South, Dallas, Texas, 
ex. , 188 

Gesu, “Church of the, Rome, ex. : 44, 133 
Grace M. E. , Dayton, Ohio, ex. in. 1 pl... 75, 27, 30 
La Trinita de Monti, Rome, Or. peat ies ‘47 
Pantheon, Rome, ex. Shere 
San Domenico e€ Sisto, Rome, ex.. .44, 132 
Sant’ Agnese, Piazzo Navona, Rome, ex..... .43 


Santa Caterina dei Funari, Rome, CRS cede one tO 
Santa Maria dei Miracoli, Rome, ex.........135 
Santa Maria della Pace, Rome, ex............45 
Santa Maria della Salute, Venice, ex. in...... .46 
Santa Maria di Loreto, Rcme, ex..........134 
Santa Maria di Monte Santo, Rome, ex... .. .135 
Santissimo Noma di Maria, Rome, ex. 134 


St. Mark’s, Whiteley Village, Surrey, Eng., 


ex. in. pl. - Sate DS 

Clubs Elks’, Spokane, W ash., RTI ne iether 63 
Sunningdale Country, Scarsdale, N. Y., €xsin. 

een is ns ae ss . 25, 26 
Whiteley Village for aged people, Surrey, 


Eng., ex. 85 
Community Buildings Gener: m1 Chemical Co om- 

pany, Claymont, Del., ex. pl.. .75 
Fraternal Buildings Scottish Rite ‘Cathedral, 

San Antonio, Texas, ex. .189 
Hotels Davenport, Spokane, WwW ‘ash., CSA. oe 1 OL 


Jefferson, Dallas, Texas, ex....... “192 
Houses Cramer, Ambrose, Chicago, tl, ee a7 
Cutter, K. K., Spokane, Wash., ex. pl... - ao 

Dangler, Henry Corwith, Chicago, IL, 
187, 138 


Employes’ houses, General ‘Chemical Pa. Clay - 


mont, Del., ex. pl.. 197, 199, 74, 75 
English Cottages for aged people, Whiteley Vil- 

lage, Surrey, Eng., ex. pl....... 85-90, 38, 39 
Garlick, Richard, Youngstown, Ohio, ex. in. 

EN Ty AE, ce cde sk we ccwe oh T=20 
Graves, J. P., Spokane, Wash., ex. pl....... .64 
King, Charles G., Chicago, IIl., ex. in. pl... 53-55 
Lehman, Allen, Tarrytown, N. Y., ex........218 
Lindsley, E. A., Spokane, Wash., ex......... .64 
Manor House, The, Glen Cove, L.I., ex... .. .217 


Mt. Desert Island, Me., House, near, Kilham, 
Hopkins & Greeley, architects, ex. DL. 
09, 60, 21, “22 
Nields, Benjamin, Rye, N. Y., 139 
Overlook ¢ cottage, Saratoga Springs, N. Y,, 
p ae a 


Parker, A. i: "Dallas, “Texas, ex. - “191 
Pike, Charles’ Burral, Lake Forest, Tll., ex. in. 
pl. : 140, 56-58 


me tree cottage, Saratoga Springs, N. Vex: 
aoe nto 
moe ‘Abram, ‘Chicago, ‘Til., ex. in. ‘pl. 
137-139, 49-51 
Poole, Ralph. H., ‘Lake Bluff, Tis. ex. in. pl. 
alas 142, 59, 60 
Porter, H.B. , Spokane, Wash., ex. pl. .65 
Price, E.-V., Spokane, Wash., ex. pl.. 423 
Ryerson, Mrs. Arthur, Chicago, Til., ex. ‘in. ie 
ml Side 138, 142, 
Van Dyck, James R.., Hackensack, N. ep ex. ae 
. 76-78 
Weiss, rea re. Spokane, Wash., ex. . 64 


KEY TO PAGES AND PLATES 


Pages Plates 
January 1- 42 1-16 
February 43-— 84 17-32 
March 85-126 33-48 
April 127-168 49-62 
May 169-210 63-80 
June 211-252 81-96 


Numbers preceded by month and Ser. refer 
to Service Section. 


Wilson, J. R., Spokane, Wash., ex.... .. .65 
Worth, Charles C., Hackensack, N. Te - . pl. 
, 80 
Institutions ‘Hutton ‘settlement for ‘orphan chil. 
dren, Spokane, Wash., ex.. .. . .63 
Whiteley Village for aged people, “Surrey, Eng, 
ex. pl.. ... .85-90, 38, 39 
Libraries Converse > Memorial, Amherst, Mass., 
éxsan) plz. 35-37 


Huntington, Henry E., “San Marino, ‘Calif., ex. 
in. pl.. -95, 96, 33, 34 

Museums Houston Art League, Houston, Texas, 
eX... a. .191 


Office Buildings " Chicago Pneumatic, New 
York, ex. in. pl.. .-97-100 
Combustion Engineering, New York, ex. pl. 
. 100, 40 


Elliman, Douglas L. & Co: Inc. re “New Y ork, ex. 
pl. . 41 

Hartford Fire Insurance, Hartford, ‘Conn., | ex: 

ines) . 223-226, 84-89 


Hide & Leather, ‘New, York, | ex ee . 101-104 
Magnolia, Dallas, Texas, ex. ,o .189 
Waggoner, Fort Worth, Texas, CXis aes eRe 
Western Union Life, Spokane, Wash., ex.. .. .66 
Park Buildings Pavilion, Island of Po To, 
GChinaexe eas .Frontis. June 
Rest House, near ““Hangchow, China, ex. 
Dn Pot d Ae ae .Frontis. May 
Rest House, Mt. Auburn. Cemetery, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., ex. in. pl. . 105-108, 42 
Power Houses W ashington W ater Power Com- 
pany Substation, Spokane, Wash., er tong Oe 
Railway Stations Union Aentnal ‘Dallas, 
Texas, ex. in. pl.. i hI 


Restaurant Cabaret des Tanneurs, Strasbourg, 
Alsace, ex.... .Frontis. April 

Schools L’Ecole, Beaune, Bur- 
gundy, ex... .Frontis. January 

Schools, Grade Junius Heights, Dallas, Texas, 
ex, as .190 


‘Com munale, 


Schools, High Brookline, “Mass., ex. x. pl. 27, 128 
Forest Avenue, Dallas, Texas, ase . .190 
Theaters Circle, Annapolis, Md., ex. ‘in. Dl: a4 
Regent, Brighton, Eng., ex. in. pl.. .. .193-196 
Town Halls Greenfield, N. Y., ex. pl.. .46 


Villas Velluti, Mira Vecchia, ‘Canale di Brenta, 


Italy, Palladio, architect, ex. pl.. AT28 
Y. W. CG. A. Buildings Girls’ Home, Dallas 
Texas, ex. : oeeae .188 
BRIDGES" 
Monroe Street, Spokane, Wash............ .66 
Ponte alla Santa Trinita, Florence..........48 
GARDENS 


Aldred, J. E., Locust Valley. N.Y.,pl.214, 215, 92 
Bicknell, Warren J., Cleveland, Bath pl.213, 93 
Cutter, K. K., Spokane, Wash. . Lt, Sire eh 


Dean, Miss Ruth, New York, pl. scl Sle) 
Doubleday, Nelson, Oyster Bay, he ae N. ¥S 
Die. .216, 96, 91 
Garlick, Richard, Youngstown, “Ohio... aris «A le! 
Groton, Conn., Guy Lowell & A. R. Sargent, 
landscape archi tects, pl.....221, 222, 81-83 


Ipswich, Mass., Olmsted Beos., landscape at archi- 


tects. WA, 284 
Lapham, H. ice ‘Brookline, Mass., pl. B95 
Pike, Charles Burral, Lake Fore st, Di GY 
Rowland, Richard A., Rye, N. Y.. . 231-234 
Shadowbrook Farm, Greenwich, Conn,.....243 

INTERIORS 
Auditoriums Assembly room, Whiteley Village 
for aged people, Surrey, Eng.. 87 
Banking Rooms Federal Reserve, ‘Richmond, 

Van. .176, 68, 69 
First National, Biddeford, Me.. s be eS 
First National, South Amboy, N. Y.. bristnn Seete 


*Illustrated; ex. exterior; in. Ae pl. plan. 


Lewiston Trust Company, Lewiston, Me...... 6 
National Bank of Commerce, New London, 
Conn. 4 
National City “Bank, “Uptown branch, ‘New 
York. .15, 8-10 
New Vork Trust ‘Company, New Vork.. .1-3 
Churches Gesu, Church of the, Rome ....... pergs 
Grace M. E., Dayton, QObion et as vee ee 0 
Santa Maria della Salute, Venice...........46 


St. Mark’s, Whiteley Village, Surrey, Eng.. .. .38 
Club Rooms Sunningdale mee Club, ‘Scars- 
dale, N. Y.. keds ame . 26 
Dining Rooms Chateau de ‘Breau. ed ie 40 
Colony Club, New York. 164 
Eighteenth century French and English, ‘How- 
ard Major, architect. . , 41 
English eighteenth century, “French: influence, 


Francis. H. Bacon, decorator. Fat PAG, 
Garlick, Richard, Youngstown, Ohio. . ee AS 
MacNeill, Charles M., New York. 31 


Modern Chinese style, New York, Chamberlin 
Dodds, decorator . .166 

Mt. Kisco, N. Y. , Trowbridge & Livi ingston, 
architects. :, abe See ae: 
Poole, Abram, Chicago, ‘Til. 5 
Ryerson, Mrs. Arthur, Chicago, Ti. .142 

Directors’ Rooms Adirondack Trust Co. re ’Sara- 


toga Springs, N. Y. Bae rey 
C hicago Pneumatic Building, New York. .99 
Hartford Fire Insurance Building, Hartford, 
Conn-= sea. Be ie RE tS 
Drawing Roos, ‘Burden, "James A., Syosset, 
| Ral hea ech aade acceded DAO 
Cudahy, ‘Joseph M., Lake Forest, Hes oe 62 
Italian empire, Paul Chalfin, architect..... .249 
Italian Louis XV, Paul Chalfin, architect. ... 
246, “248 
King, Charles re he Chicago, Ill. bd .55 
New York house, Harry Allan “Jacobs, archi- 
tect.; aa ecoee Uo’ 
Oak Parlor, Balls Park, Hertford, ‘Eng. Bebra ey exe 
Odom, William M., New York. eee SO 
Pike, Charles Burral, Lake Forest, Ill... . 58 
Poole, Ralph H., Lake Bluff, Il.. Fees 60 
President’s House, Columbia University, New 
York. Ae Seb 
Ryerson, ‘Mrs. ‘Arthur, Chicago, Til.. Fost e 
Sabin, Charles H., Long Island. 78, 32 
Thorne, Oakleigh, New York. . 252, 96 
Waterbury, Conn., Murphy & Dana, archi- 
tects etre. VPS: 
Winthrop, Egerton i ioe Brookville, sa 1 oo ey 
Halls Cudahy, Joseph M., Lake Forest, Ill... .. .61 
Garlick, Richard, Youngstown, @Qbigsoe 2 19 
Hartford Fire Insurance dei ad Hartford, 
Conn... ee ace Loy t 
King, Charles G. a Chicago, Tll.. ere. 54 
Pike, Charles Burral, Lake Forest, Ill. . 58 
Poole, Abram, Chicago, Til. eae 50, 51 
Poole, Ralph H., Chicago, Ill. eee LAS, 
Libraries Converse Memorial, Amherst, Mas ss. 36 
Davison, Henry P., New York. rae eyates. 4a 
Garlick, Richard, Youngstown, ‘Ohio. ee. G20 
Poole, Ralph H., Lake Bluff, IIl.. 60 
Winthrop, Egerton Ieee Brookv ille, oe a8 
IN P E15 
Living Rooms, see ira wind! Rooms 
Lobbies Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash.. .. . .62 
Elks’ Club, Spokane, Wash. . 63 
Museums Chinese Chippendale Room, “Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 63 


Porches Garlick, Richard, Youngstown, Ohio. . Be he 
House on Long Island, Howard Major, archi- 


tect. .79 
Private Offices Federal Reserve Bank, Rich- 
MON Cs Waleeie nor. .70 
Hartford Fire Insurance Building, Hartford, 
Conpr..2 6 6 Sets 
Restaurants Regent theater, ‘Brighton, ‘Eng. .196 
Salesrooms Chicago Pneumatic building, New 
York. .99 
Sitting Rooms Burden, James A ian » Syosset tae. 
. 248 
Colony Club, ‘New York. oes SI 
Garlick, Richard, Youngstown, Ghia ges. 20 
New York house, Harry Spe eeiph Ingalls, 
architect . . 166 
Theaters Regent, Brighton, Eng.. 195, 196 


Waiting Rooms Union Terminal Station, Dal- 
las Tiexases cectk gee cinch Me ee aerial 2 


ii Index to Illustrations According to Subject—Continuea 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 
Balustrades Church, Santa Domenico e Sisto, 
Rome (baroque) .. 132 
Converse Memorial Library, Amherst, Mass. 


(It. ren. a .36 
Garden, J. : Aldred, Locust Valley, 1, I: 
(classic) . pon 215 
Garden, Groton Conn. (It. “ren.). . rh (221, 81 
National City Bank, Uptown branch, New 
York (It. ren.).. .10 
Banking Screens National ‘City Bank, U ptown 
branch, New York (It. ren.) . 9 
New York Trust rag ters New York (It. 
ren.). 60 
Cartouche ‘Santa Maria in ’ Vallicella, Pe cine ; 
(baroque). . .135 
Ceilings Banking Room, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond, Va. (It. ren.) .. .68, 69 


Banking Room, New York Trust Company, 


New York (It. ren.). v2, 
Cloister, Grace M. E. Church, ‘Dayton, foie 
(v aulted) . 30 
National City Bank, Uptown branch, ‘New 
York (It. ren.).. .15, 10 
Restaurant, Regent ‘theater, Brighton, Eng. 
(It. ren.) . .196 


Doorways, Exterior Christchurch Gate, “Canter- 


bury, Eng. Saas ren.) (measured draw- 
aS) eevee p 2015 203 
Church, Santa Domenico e Sisto, Rome 
(baroque) . , 132 
Church, Santa’ Maria di ‘Loreto, Rome ‘(ba- 
roque) . . . 134 


Community Building, ‘Claymont, ‘Del. "(col.) 200 

Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond, Va. (clas- 
sic). .70 

House, ane Cutter, Spokane, ‘Wash. ‘(Swiss) 24 


House, Abram Poole, Chicago, Ill. (Georg.). .49 
House, Charles C. Worth, Hackensack, N. J. 
(col.). TE on ONES Sots Gnek lt 
Huntington ‘Library, “San Marino, Calif. (It. 
ren.). . 96 
National City Bank, ‘Uptown branch, ‘New 
York (classic) . ail 
New York Univ ersity Library, New “York (It. 
ren.). ae we 
Town Hall, "Greenfield, 'N. Y. ‘(col.). . 46 
Doorways, Interior Bourdon house, ‘London, 
Eng. (measured drawing) (Georg.). Sent oe 


House, Joseph M. Cudahy, Lake Forest, Ill... .62 
House, Henry P. Davison, New York (William 

& Mary en stot 
House, C. M. MacNeill, New York (Georg. eS 


House, Mrs. Arthur Ryerson, Cheese: Ill. 
(Georg.). : . 52 
House, Charles H. S abin, ‘Long ‘Island, N. Y. 
(Georg.)..... 2 Aen Aue) 
National City Bank, wo ptown branch, “New 
York (measured drawing) (It. ren. a Mba cdin 12 
Rabrics/Brocade. 2... seen .168 
Brocatelle? ge cena. ate 120, 166 
Damask . 120, 162, 166 
Linen (William & Mary). : .124 
Velour (Chinese) . . 162 
Fireplaces Dining room, "Charles M. “MacNeill, 


New York (Georg.).... re aed | 


Dining room, Mt. Kisco, N. bp (Georg.). . . 84 
Early Georgian mantel (measured drawing) . .81 
Hall, Abram Poole, Chicago (Georg.). . .50 


Library, Henry P. Davison, New York (Georg. ) 
47 
Livi ing room, ‘Charles Burral Pike, ‘Lake For- 
est, Ill. (It. ren.)).. 
Living room, Mrs. Arthur ‘Ryerson, Chicago, 


.58 


Til. (Georg.)... .52 
Living room, Charles H. Sabin, ‘Long ‘Island, 
N.Y (Georg.) . P32 


Living room, Sunningdale ‘Country "Club, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. (fieldstone) . . 26 

Living room, Waterbury, Conn. (Georg. ho penis 

Mid-seventeenth century English . 80 


Grilles Nene, finde ed! door: 


Modern wood carved mantel (Georg.) . . .80 
Music room, Ralph H. Poole, Lake Bluff, Il. 
(Louis Daa Dane 60 
Rest House, Mt. ‘Auburn “Cemetery, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Elizabethan).. . 106 
Sitting room, pony Club, New York (Georg. ) 
83 


Sitting room, “Richard Garlick, Youngstown, 


Ohio (cola). ..20 
Fountains I cian ‘de i Acqua Felice, “Romie 
(baroque). . plaid: 
Garden, Warren “53 Bicknell, ‘Cleveland (It. 
ren.).. Sao ore 
Garden, Miss Ruth Dean, “New York. .180 
Garden, Ipswich, Mass. (It.ren.)/........ 94 
Garden, Groton: Conma(lt; ren.) een ese ee le SS 
Villa Lante, Italy (baroque)...............136 
Furniture Armchairs, Louis XV. . 122, 206 
Measured drawing.. sereOU sol 
Georgian. .. .. “120, 1: 21, 163, 208 
Measured drawing . nL 25; 126 
Bookcase (William & Mary). . BWidio AS. vote: 
Bureau (Chippendale). . . 206 


Cabinets ee & Mary ¢ and Georgian lac- 


quer).. sales, URLs 
Chairs 
Adam. . 36 
Chinese Chippendale. . 162, 164, 165 
Chippendale. .......... .36, 207, 208 
I byob. OA Re arte nd a nlana ne-nehtc Boon GoDaT base) 
OueenvAnneins ca eee renee LO 
Commode (Georg. ‘ 208 
Desk (Chinese), Chippend: ale. .165 
Mirrors 
Chinese So peadal Seer ere: OS 
Georgian. Reis eee 208 
Queen Anne. 120, 165, 63 
Rococo. : ee -.. 205 
Settees, Chinese Chippendale Hance sle PE 122 
Chippendale (measured drawing)... .209, 210 
Sideboard (Queen Anne)...........+..... "121 
Sofas 
Chinese Paes ett Conia como curr Kayy 
Chippendale. . oe aay ts See eS 
Georgian. . .120, 123 
Tables 
Chinese Chippendale. ....... Ne ee 165 
Measured drawing......... . 167, 168 
Chippendale. . “206, 207 


Garden Houses & Receesotict Belvidere, gar- 


den, Richard A. Rowland, Rye, N. Y. (clas- 
sic) . So ee 
Pavilion, ‘Island of Po e5, ‘China . . Frontis. June 
Shelter, Olmsted Brothers, landscape archi- 
tects. ae BA Ne) 
Tea house, garden, wimoey ‘Lapham, Brookline, 
Mass. . 
Tennis court enclosure, “garden, Richard A. 
Rowland, Rye, N. Y. . 234 
Well head, ‘garden, Richard A. Rowland, Rye, 
INESYe Gliterenis) ten .< 2233, 


+95 


Garden Pools, Bicknell, W area Te ‘Cleveland 93 


Garden at Groton, Conn....... oo 81 


Gateways Courtyard caine nd oo lealies 


Villa at Isola Bella, Lake Maggiore, Italy 
(measured drawings) ( (It. ren.).. 49-52 
Garden gate, Olmsted Brothers, landscape ar- 
chitects..-... AA 
Semur-en- Auxois, Burgundy. 'Frontis. Feb., Mar. 
Whiteley Village for aged people, Surrey, 
Eng.. : . .86 
iron "Guess: 
ured drawing).. 148 
Bank screen, New York Trust coe New York. 9 
Villa Isola Bella, Lake aN Italy eae 
ured drawing). . 49-52 


Loggias Badia di Fees) near Oiionca cas Italy 


115-117 
(Neo- 
<4 39 


(measured drawing) (It. ren.). . 
House, Benjamin Nields, Rye, N. Y. 
GEeC 2 ier OR oeee Stee orcs we eee ee 


Index to Illustrations According 


A 
Adler, David (designer), House, Ambrose Cramer, 
EXsce os 137 
Hall and Garden Room, House, Joseph M. Cud- 


ahy, Lake Forest, Ill., in. .61, 62 
House, Henry Corwith Dangler, ex. e137, 138 
House, Charles G. King, Chicago, Til. ¢ ex. in. pl. 
House, Benj. Neilds, Rye, N. Y., ex .139 


House, Charles Burral Pike, Lake Forest, IIl., 
ex. in. pl.. .140, 59, 60 
House, Abram Poole, Chicago, Tie ex. in. pl. 
JES? 139, 49-51 
House, ‘Ralph. H. Poole, Lake Bluff, Tll.; ex. in: 
pl.. 141, 142, = 60 
House, “Mrs. Arthur Ryerson, » Chicago, rT 
in. pl. . : . 137, 138, 149, ‘52 


*Illustrated; ex. exterior: in. interior; a ohh 


Berg, Charles ye) 


Atkinson, R. Frank, Gate lodge, W a . Vil- 
90 


lage, Surrey, Eng... 
Houses, Whiteley Village, ‘Surrey, Eng.. - 90 
Atkinson, Robert, Regent Theater, Brighton, 
RE NERD WA . 193-196 


B 
Baum, Dwight James, Garden, Richard A. Row- 
land, Rye, Na Yeuple 231-234 


Baume, E. J., Elks’ Club, Spokan ane, 2, W: ash., ex. 


in. -63 

“Modern ‘wood carved. mantel 

(Georg) 22 80 

Blomfield, Sir Reginald, Houses, W hiteley Village, 
Surrey, Eng., ex. 

Bodker, Albert J., Drawing Room, 
Thorne, New York, in. 


B39) 
Oakleigh 
edi oar A) 


House, Charles Burral Pike, Lake igh Ill. 

(It. ren.) . .. .140 

Union Terminal Station, Dallas, Texas. ......72 
Metal Work Balcony rail, house, Henry Cor- 


with Dangler, Chicago, Ill. (Georg.). .138, 49 
Bank screen, New York Trust pk New 

York (It. ren.).. see .30 
Cemetery cross, Alsace ( (iron) . “150 


Courtyard entrance grille, V illa at ne Bella, 
Lake Maggiore, Italy (measured drawings) 


(It. ren.) . -49, 50 
Doors, Stanford W hite Memorial, New York 
(bronze) . .13, 14 
Doors, Huntington Library, $ an n Marino, Calif. 
(bronze) . 96 
Door and window grilles, ‘Alsace. (measured 
drawings) . . 148 


Door grille (iron) ‘Villa at Tsola Bella, ‘Lake 
Maggiore, Italy (measured drawings) (It. 
ren.). . 1, 52 

Doorway, interior, National City. Bank ‘Uptown 
branch, New York (measured drawing) . 

Doorway, interior, New York Trust Company, 
New York (iron) (It. ren.). 

Entrance doors, Federal Reserve Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va. (classic bronze)... . 

Entrance doors, National City Bank, Uptown 


.12 


.70 


branch, New York (detail drawing) . a4 li) 
Fanlights (iron), Alsace bis ’ draw- 
INCS tee, LAeewe, Mees tee .148 
Gateway, W ee Village, "Surrey, "Eng. 
(iron). . aL ats. seweyreted, 
Hanging signs, “Alsace (measured drawings) 
(iron). . A: .149 
Mural Decoration ‘Proscenium arch, "Regent 
theater, Brighton, Eng. (modern). . .195 


Paneling Angel room, Quenby Hall, Leicester- 
shire, Eng. (Jacobean). . .38 
Bourdon house, London, Eng. (measured draw- 
ing) (Georg. i A etey 
English transitional and early Georgian ‘(meas- 
ured drawing). .80 
Oak site Balls Park, Hertford, Eng. (Queen 
Anne). 39 
Reception r room, , Oakleigh Thorne, New ‘York 


(Louis XVI). 72 202 
Pergolas Garden, ai inks Aldred, Locust Valley, 
lis) SPAIGS 


Garden, Nelson Doubleday, Oyster Bay, L. I. 90 
Garden at Groton, Conn. (It. ren.).. »221 


Garden, Richard A. Rowland, Rye, N. y. 
(classic) . 230 
Whiteley Village, Surrey, Eng. ‘(modern). . -89 


Porches Rest House, Mt. Auburn Cemetery, 
Cambridge, Mass. (Elizabethan). .. .107, 108 

Porticos Hartford Fire Insurance Building, 
Hartford, Conn..... .223, 86, 87 

Roof Trusses Grace M. E. ‘Church, Dayton, 


Ohio eee sete .30 
Sculpture and Carving ‘Garden “sculpture 
.. . +243, 90, 94 
Panels, Stanford White Memorial doors, New 
York. .14 
Vase, garden, Richard A. Rowland, Rye, N. Y. 
(classic) . pZol 


Verge board, Rest House, Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery, Cambridge, Mass..... .107 
Stage Regent theater, Brighton, Eng. (modern) 195 
Stairways House, Richard Garlick, Youngstown, 
Ohio. vio due da, Stn stellate re Ao. 
Spanish steps, Rome. ee : we 
Villa Lante, Italy (baroque) . ; ao) lets 
Terraces Garden, Olmsted Brothers, landscape 
architects... ... 
Garden, W arren J. Bicknell, ‘Cleveland... 93 
Garden, Groton, Conn..... Rent 222, 82, ae 
House, Charles Burr. al Pike, Lake Forest, I1.. 


Treillage, Morning room, Richard aa. 
Youngstown, Ohio....... 219 
Tennis court enclosure, Richard A. Rowland, 
Rye, N. Y.. 234 
to peer 
Reception Room, Oakleigh Thorne, New 
York, in. 202 


Cae Alfred C., Magnolia I Bldg., : Dallas, Texas 


aes Dp. ‘HH. & Co., Old National Bank, -Spo- 
kane, W ash., ex. : 61 


©} 

Cave, Walter, Houses, Whiteley i See 
De exon 39 
Chalfin, Paul, ‘Ttalian Louis XV. room. "246 
Living Room, Italian empire . . 249 
Living .oom, ‘Venetian 18th century.. ok E24S 

Coffin & Coffin, Housing development, re 

ela., ex. pl.. . 197-200, 74, 

Cross & ‘Cross, Doorway, living room, chee 
ln leropdoyboy lo dln. re ..78 


See also key on page i 
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Living room, Charles H. Sabin, L. I. 5 y6¥3 
Office building, Douglas L. Elliman & Chg 

Inc., New York, ex. pl.. 41 

Cutter, Kirtland, House, Je P. Grav es, Spokane, 


Wash., ex. pl.. 64 
Monroe Street Bridge, ‘Spokane, Wash.. . 66 
Cutter, K. K., Own house, Spokane, W. ash., exe 24 


Cutter & Malmgren, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 


Wash., ex. in..... ae 
House, R.B. Porter, Spokane, Wash., ex: ‘pl. 
Washington Water Power Co. Sara 

Spokane, Wash., ex. 62 


Western Union Life fe Bldg., Spokane, WwW ash., 


exe sci 2. . .66 
D 
Dangler, Henry Corwith, House, Ambrose 
Cramer, Chicago, IIl., ex. mesial 


Hall and Garden Room, Joseph 1M. Cudahy, 


Lake Forest, Ill., in.. .... Ay 62 
House, Henry C. Dangler, Chicago, TIL, 
eect 137, 138 
House, Charles G. King, Chicago, Ill., ex. ‘in. 
ec). acne. 53-55 
House, Benj. Nields, Rye, N. Y., ex .139 


House, Charles Burral Pike, Lake Forest, IIl., 
ex.in. pl. . 140, 56_58 

House, Abram Poole, ‘Chicago, TL, ex. in. pl. 
“137, 139, 49-51 

House, Ralph H. Poole, Lake Bluff, Ill., ex. in. 
-pl.. 141, 142, 59, 60 

House, Mrs. Arthur Ryerson, Chicago, rex 
in. pl... aL3¥, 138, 142, 52 
Dean, Ruth, Small ‘garden, ‘New York City, pl. 180 
Delano & Aldrich, Library, Egerton L. Win- 


throp, Jr., Brookville, eh LS 
Living room, J. A. Burden, Syosset, Ts T0249 
Living room, Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr., Brook- 

ville, L. I.. 2252 


Private dining room, ce olony Cc lub, New Y ork 164 


Sitting room, J. A. Burden, Syosset, Lele e248 

Sitting room, Colony Club, New York. ... .. .83 
Doane, Ralph Harrington, Rest House, Mt. 
Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass., ex. in. 


pl.. -105- 108, 42 
aie Edwin. Sherrill, Office ‘building, Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., ex. 

MRO eRe rials 22 ce nate «2207220, 84-89 


E 
Embury II, Aymar, House, James R. Van Dyck, 
Hackensack, Ne jsexa Dl... . 76-78 
House, Charles C. W orth, Hackensack, N. Te 
ex. pl. bec he oe .79, 80 


F 
Fairweather, C. W., Chicago Pneumatic Bldg., 
New York, €x. im. pl.............. +. -97-100 


G 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Federal 


Reserve Bank, Dallas, Texas, ex. lap Ae 

Greene, Herbert M., Co., First M. . Church, 
South, Dallas, Texas, ae Ss 

od Home for NeW. CsA ‘Dallas, Texas, 
.188 

Junivs Heights Grade School, ‘Dallas, Texas, 
.190 

Scottish Rite Cathedral, San Antonio, Texas, 
oS Se ene : .189 

H 

Holmes & Winslow, First National Bank, South 

Amboy, N. J., ex. in. pl.. ie Se i 


Pees ‘9 


A. I. A. and Chapters Architect’s fees, three 


systems. 29 
Boston Society of Architects and Harleston 
Parker medal. . -Feb. 39 
Illinois Society of Architects ‘appraisal AMeee 
fe eee Var 
Jurisdictional ‘Awards, ‘enforcement of. .Apr. 37 
National Congress of Building Industry 
.May 39, 235 
Apartments “Apartment Rents and Construc- 
tion Costs. . .Apr. Ser. 66 


Co-operative Ownership i in Chicago. . Jan. Ser. 52 
Associations Building Owners and Managers 
. Feb. Ser. 56 
National Board of ‘Jurisdictional Awards Apr. 37 
National Congress of Building Industry 
May 39, 235, Jan. Ser. 54 
National Federation of Construction Indus- 
tries. . Feb. Ser. 58 
New York Building Congress Code. . Jan. Ser. 54 
New York Chamber of Commerce Conference 


on Crafts. .Edit. 76 
Operative Builders’ survey, house costs 
2 TAREE ee aes . Feb. Ser. 62 


*Tllustrated; ex. exterior; in. interior; ml thie 


@ 


Hopkins, Alfred, Sketch Pee and elevations of 
banks. .1-8 

Hopkins, Henry aa Circle theater, “Annapolis, 
Md., ex. in. pl.. .43 


Hunt, Jarvis, Union Terminal Station, ‘Dallas, 
Texas, EXqlnssplecs Ale} 

Hunt, Myron, Henry ae ‘Huntington ‘Library, 
San Marino, Calif., ex. in. pl. .. .95, 96, 33, 34 


I 


Ittner, William B., Forest Avenue ae School, 
Dallas, AL CXASH EXE nee etn St ceiaaoe  e 190 


AJ 


Jacobs, Harry Allan, Drawing Room in New York 
house. . 163 

James, Thomas. M.. First National Bank, Bidde- 
ford, Me., ex. in. pl.. 5 
Lewiston Trust Cor Lewiston, “Me. ex. in. 1. pl. 6 

National Bank of Commerce, New London, 
Gon. Jex Insp] ten ck ere aeee rer niierns oi teres & 


K 


Keith & Whitehouse, House, G. A. Weiss, Spo- 
kane, Wash., ex. . 64 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, High School, Brook- 
line, Mass., ex. pl. leas 128 
House near Mt. Desert, Me., ex. pl. 59, 60, 21, 22 
Kohn, Robert D., Sunningdale Country Club, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. S Gxein Ole .25, 26 


Korn, Anton F., House, ’ Aw EB. ‘Parker, , Dallas 
Texas, ex. : eRe cere .199 
L 
Lang & Witchell, Jefferson Hotel, Lines yaar 
Exe. : .192 
Magnolia Bldg., “Dallas, Texas, | eXx.. - 189 


Lenyzon & Morant (decorators), Library, Henry 
P. Davison, New York. : .47 
Living room, Henry P. Davison, New York . 64 


Lowell, Guy, Garden at Groton, Conn.. 2 
PPA 222, 81-83 


Ludlow & Peabody, Combustion Engineering 


Bldg., New York, ex. pl.. . .40 
M 

Macartney, Mervyn E., House, W egg Village, 
Surrey, Eng.. .86 

Major, Howard, Dining room, 18th | _ century 
French and English. A] 
Porch of house on Long Island, N. ae As or r 705 

McKim, Mead & White, Converse Memorial 
Library, Amherst, Mass., ex. in. pl.. .. .35-37 

Drawing room, President’s House, Columbia 
University, New York.. on 


National City Bank, Uptown ‘branch, New 


York, ex. in. pit: .15, 8-12 
Murphy & Dana, Livi ing room, “house at Water- 
bulky <Gommepectentach ueken cataamentemcte eine ee 
N 
Newton, Ernest (deceased), Cottages, WNT 
Village, Surrey, Eng., ex. pl.. , 88, 89 
Nolen, John, Overlook Colony, Clay mont, Del., 
Dee eer : .198, 74, 75 
Oo 


Odom, William M. (decorator), Living room, 
own apartment, New York. 
Olmsted Bros., Garden, J. E. Aldred, “Locust Val- 
ley, L. L., pl. 5 
Garden, Cleveland, ‘Ohio, pl. 


. 96 


.92 
93 


Articles eroriine to 


Stockton Association of Architects... ...Jan. 35 
Technical Societies of Detroit.........Feb. 39 
Banks *Bank Buildings, Some Ideas on, Alfred 


Hopkins: = « AGS L 
*Federal Reserve, Richmond, Rice ae pre 
*National City, Uptown branch, New York. 


Baroque *Baroque, Justice and Common bean fy 
Costen Fitzgibbon, 2 parts......... .43, 131 
Building Codes Load requirements... "Feb. Ser. 61 


Standardizing Codes, Department of Com- 
merce. .... Apr. Ser. 65 
Building Costs ‘Actual estimates typical small 


house. . . May Ser. 66, June Ser. 66 
Allocation ‘dwelling construction. .. .. Feb. Ser. 60 
Apartment rents and construction costs 

.Apr. Ser. 66 


Building material prices . are 
.Apr. Ser. 61, May Ser. 61, June Ser. 61 
Building situation... ... 
Jan. Ser. 47, Feb. Ser. 55, “Mar. Ser. ‘59, “Apr. 
Ser. 59, May Ser. 59, June Ser. 59 
Building volume and cost. . Jan. Ser. 48 
Comparison, Spring material prices since 1913 
eS kor ett . Feb. Ser. 62 


Garden Nelson, Doubleday, Shas nee. a ies 
pl.. 90, 91 


Garden, Ipswich, Mass. hy ‘pl... - 94 
Garden, H. G. Lapham, Brookline, Mass.. 95 
Several Gardens. ...... en 211, "216 


P 
Parker, Thomas & Rice, Office Building, Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Co., ao ale Conn., ex. 
Naty} dle as 226, 84, 89 
Platt, Cue Ae , Dining. room, Richatd Garlick, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
House, Richard Garlick, Youngstown, Ohio, e exe 
in. pl. . 17-20 


.48 


Manor House, The, “Glen ‘Cove, ae i | ex., ale 
Pope, John Russell, House, Allan EG Lehman, 
Tarrytown, N. v Oxia ne Brees 218 
Ss 
Sanguinet & Staats, Waggoner Bee , Fort 
Worth, Texas, ex. .189 


Sargent, A. R., Garden at Groton, Conn.. : 
am 221, 222, 81-83 

Schenck & Williams, Grace M. E. Church, ‘Day- 
ton, Ohio, ex. in. pl... aio 27-30 

Sill, Buckler & Fenhagen, Federal ‘Reserv e Bank, 
Richmond, Va., ex. in. pl.....175, 176, 65-70 

Smith, H. E., ‘House, EA; Lindsley, Spokane, 
Wash., ex aes . 64 

Starrett & Van V leck, Hide & Leather Building, 
New York, ex. pl.. . 101-104 

Sterner, Frederick is Dining room, Charles M. 


MacNeill, New York, indsaese 31 
Doorway, dining r room, Charles M. “MacNeill, 
New York, in. ee ea tery) 10 


ur 
Tapper, Walter J., St. Mark’s Church, Whiteley 


Village, Surrey, Eng., ex. in. pl. ..........38 
Thompson «& Binger, Inc., Engineers, Hide & 
Leather Building, New York, ex. pl.. . 101-104 


Trowbridge & Livingston, Dining room, house at 
MES Kise: ING Vis ims eee ne cae, eee 


Ww 
Walker & Gillette, Banking room, New York 
‘Drust Co. New Vorkmine pl. .o..) oo el—5 
Library, Henry P. Davison, New York...... .47 
Living room, Henry P. Davison, New York 
Watkin, William Ward, Museum, Houston Art 
League, Houston, Texas, ex..... .191 
Webb, Sir Aston, Club house, Whiteley Village, 
Surrey, Eng., ex..... 85 
pore of Rest, W hiteley Village, ‘Surrey, Eng. 
ae 
Tastitute, W hiteley Village, “Surrey, Eng., © 
ri aie: “87 
Pergola, W hiteley V illage, Surrey, Eng.. See arirtete, 
Welsh, Lewis E., Cottages, Estate of E. Clarence 
Jones, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., ex. pl. 44, 45 
ese James R. Van Dyck, Hackensack, N. J. 


Diss . 76-78 
Hee Charles Cc. W orth, Hackensack, N. Ts; 

ex. pl. .79, 80 

Town Vali, Greenfield, N. Ye ex. pl. . . 46 


White, Lawrence Grant, Stanford W hite Memo- 
rial Doors, Library of New York University, 
New York, ex. .13, 14 

Whitehouse & Price, House, E. V. Price, Spokane, 
Wash.., ex. pl... 9} 

House, 7 RS Wilson, Spokane, Wash., ex.....65 
Hutton settlement for orphan children, ‘Spo- 
kanes Wash: ex... soe eee ieee sere OS 


Subject 


Competition cutting building costs. . Feb. Ser. 59 


Construction cost and volume figure. (ne. 
News-Record). . . Feb. Ser. 60 
Cost, dwelling construction in New York 
. June Ser. 65 
Cost. distribution on dwelling construction. 
. .June Ser. 66 


Cubic ‘foot ‘building costs. Te a June Ser. 63 
Decrease in Boston building costs. . May Ser. 64 
Division of labor cost in ae construction 
me . Mar. Ser. 64 
Factors of fluctuation in costs. Gras 
Mar. Ser. 60, Apr. Ser. 60, M ay | “Ser. 60, 
June Ser. 60 
Labor cost and efficiency in carpenter work 
Dn dicicitiecess ile, te: saws Paar ki APA DES er. OO 
Labor rates in building trades. ... .. . Jan. Ser. 54 
National Federation of Construction Indus- 
tries survey. . Feb. Ser. 58 
Survey of Philadelphia house | costs. . Feb. Ser. 62 
Trend of construction cost, probable, Ish, 1a 


Hoxae-e . May Ser. 63 
Trend of costs ii in 1 industrial buildings. See 
. Feb. Ser. 56 


See also key on pagei 
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Trend of material prices (Chart Jan. 1919- 
Dec. 1921). . . Jan. Ser. 53 
Building Economics Act for stabilizing build- 
ing (Kenyon Bill).. .Mar. 39 
American plan of employment _ in San Fran- 
cisco. . Edit. 160 
Apartment rents and construction costs. 
. Apr. ‘Ser. 66 
Appraisal service ‘by, Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects. . Mar. 39 
Architects and trades unions. . Edit. 160, May 39 
Banker’s analysis promises construction activ- 
ity, Leonard P; Ayres... <2 2. Jo ea pre ser, 02 
Building boom of 1922 genuine. .. .. . June Ser. 64 
Building conditions in Philadelphia. . May Ser. 65 
Building Congress idea, Wm. Stanley Parker 235 
Building industry code of ethics.. .. . Jan. Ser. 54 
Building shortage, aides Leonard P. Ayres 
cory . Mar. Ser. 62 
Building situation. 
Jan. Ser. 47, Feb. Ser. 55, Mar. Ser. 59, 
Apr. er. 59, May Ser. 59, June Ser. 59 
Federal Reserve Eeporcs sein: 
S jane wer: 51, “Mar. Ser. 65 
Present aspect of . os . 229 
Building types and construction ‘costs, 1920 
June Ser. 64 
Competition cutting building costs. . Feb. Ser. 59 
Concessions to start construction. .. . Mar. Ser. 65 
Construction cost and volume figures (Eng. 
IMIEWS= REGOIE issekes sk san ee ot CDsapoers OO 
Co-operative Mage as practiced in Chi- 
GaLO.-.65 . Jan. Ser. 52 
Cost comparison, , dwelling construction, New 
MORK snes June Ser. 65 
Cost distribution o on 1 dwelling c construction. Bay. 
. . June Ser. 66 


Cubic foot building OSES. rh Fon "June Ser. 62 
Decrease in Boston building costs... May Ser. 64 
Depression, suggested remedies for. . Jan. Ser. 50 


Factors of fluctuation in building costs. .... 
Mar. Ser. 60, Apr. Ser. 60, May Ser. 60, 
June Ser. 50 
Home ownership Spun 3 ..Jjan. Ser. 50 
Kenyon Bill.. . Mar. 39 
Labor cost and efficiency i in 1 carpenter work. 
. Apr. Ser. 66 
Labor cost in n dwelling construction, division 
Ol: .Mar. Ser. 64 
Large building loans available for 1922. 
June Ser. 64 
Metropolitan Life Tnsurance building loans. 230 
. Apr. Ser. 66 
Reaching stable economic c levels. ... Mar. Ser. 66 
Relations of architect and contractor. . . Edit. 244 
Standardizing building codes, Dept. ‘of Com- 
merce. : .Apr. Ser. 65 
Standardizing construction contracts Jan. Ser. 50 
Standardization in building construction. .. . 
.June Ser. 65 
Strength ‘of ‘building ‘situation indicated by 
financing. . .Feb. Ser. 59 
Trade schools and the ‘building ‘trades unions, 
Frederick L. Ackerman... .. . Mar. Ser. 61 
Trend of construction costs, probable, les Tal. 


ROxc cane .May Ser. 63 
Trend of material ‘prices ‘(Chart Jan. 1919- 
Dec. 1921)... ula Sein OS 


Trend to business prosperity, upward May Ser. 64 
Volume and cost statistics.. ..jJan. Ser. 48 
1922 a better construction year.. Se . Jan. Sers oil 
1922 should prove a good year for architects. 143 


Buildings, Description of *Architectural 
achievement in Texas, A record of, Raph H. 
Bryan. .... .187 

*Domestic architecture. of “Henry Corwith 
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In England 


THREE LAYERS 
WEATHERPROOFED 
SOUND.DEADENING 
ASPHALT MASTIC 


BISHOPRIC 
SHEATHING 26 
S ae 8 
Le x ? yy Standard Workman’s Bungalow 


y ws Architect, Sir Charles T. Ruthen, Director General of Housing for Great Britain. Contractor, W. K. Jones, 
if ani Swansea, South Wales. Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 
THREE LAYERS | po 
WATER’ A “ 
ATERPROOFED —a 


FIBREBOARD [eon] r \ 
1 ce 
BISHOPRIC 1): = ‘ 


povera Kee a In deciding on the materials to use in your building 
casa | Ht we wish to direct your attention to the following 
Gad 8B essential factors: 

Floor v 

(a) Cost 

cnn (b) Speed of construction 


(c) Weatherproof qualities —insulation 
(d) Strength 


(e) Maintenance cost 


aa | q $ 
i SA 
| 
BISHOPRIC 
INTERLOCKING J 
DOVETAILED KEY Z 
STRIPS 
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BISHOPRIC materials will combat most effectively the 
problems in which these factors are involved. 


Build of Stucco—over Bishopric Base—the most 
beautiful, enduring, economical exterior wall finish 
known to building science. 


FOR DETAILS & SPECIFICATIONS 

SEE SIXTEENTH EDITION 

SWEETS CATATOG 
PAGES 297-313 


We have prepared “Bishopric For All Time and Clime,” a booklet for you, con- 
taining facts and figures, and illustrated with photographs of beautiful houses 
built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for it. 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 


103 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories : Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 
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Residence of Mr. George E. Nicholson, Kansas City, Missouri. The walls are of 12-inch 
interlocking tile, and the stucco, made with Medusa Stainless White Cement and 


aggregates, is applied directly on the tile. 


It has a light body, finished with a dash 


coat of white quartz pebbles. Messrs. Wight & Wight, Kansas City, Architects. 


“Just the Way We Hoped it Would Look”! 


EDUSA STAINLESS WHITE CEMENT helps interpret your 


plans and makes reality of the client’s hopes. 


Its clean, crisp 


freshness is permanent; the charm of a Medusa White stucco house 
increases year by year, along with the growing things massed about it. 


This pure white, non-staining Portland 
Cement serves your interests in a host of 
ways: stucco construction, mortar for set- 
ting marble, granite, terra cotta, face brick, 
etc.; interior wall plaster, terrazzo and sim- 
ilar work; ornamental building trim, gar- 
den furniture, statuary, and many more. 


We are exclusive manufacturers 


Waterproofed Medusa Stainless White 
Cement contains Medusa Waterproofing 
in the correct proportions, thoroughly 
groundintothecementatthemill. It should 
be used in all cement work where it is de- 
sirable to exclude dampness permanently. 
It is the original integral Waterproofing. 


of Waterproofed White Cement. 


Interesting and helpful booklets, in standard architectural size, will be gladly sent upon request. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 


Department F 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Medusa Stainless White Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Gray 
Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); and Medusa Waterproofing (Powder or Paste). 


MEDUSA 


STAINLESS WHITE 


CEMENT 
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Anchor Weld 


ATES and Railings are as 

permanent as a stone or 
cement foundation. Made with 
rolled, grooved, square pickets, 
electrically welded to similar 
steel rails, with eight distinct 
fusions at each intersection, they 
can never sag, wobble or even 
rattle. Designed to harmonize 
with their environment and to 
satisfy individual requirements. 

A word to any address below will 


bring to the Architect his copy 
of our special Catalog 56. 


ANCHOR POST 
IRON WORKS 


HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 
52 Church St., New York, N.Y. 


SALES AND ERECTION OFFICES 


Boston eins iis scletcics ere cere ceiciwies.« 79 Milk St. 
Cleveland «<i. .(isiccss ccs sloes's Guardian Bldg. 
Richmond, Va. .........- 119 Mutual Bldg. 
Chicagostscc- senses: 8 So. Dearborn St. 
Mineola, L.I., N. Y..---- Jericho Turnpike 
Pittsburgh .............. 2011-13 Penn. Ave. 
Hartford, Conn..........-..-- 902 Main St. 
Rochester, N. Y..--...1604 Main St., Kast 
Philadelphia. ...Real Estate Trust Building 
2375-G 


COMPLETE 
IN A SACK! 


VERYTHING! Cement, asbestos, 


mixing compound, waterproofing— 


every component part complete in a 
sack! 


Architects will recognize added security in 
specifying a factory finished material—a 
material which leaves no manufacturing 
difficulties to the man on the job—a prod- 
uct that simply cannot go wrong. 


Write for particulars 


Wisconsin Lime & Cement Co. American Materials Co. 
Conway Bldg. 101 Park Avenue 
Chas. I. Berg, cArchitect Chicago New York City 


Tudor Stone XK 00 f g Art Stucco Materials Co., Inc., 12854 Oakland Ave., Detroit 


As quarried by : 
The RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. F LaS 4 a 
, fi 


Since 2689 eo Vinert nd Mabe Oke etei aden idiet THEIDEAL EXTERIOR WALL COVERIN( 


Quarries and Main Office, West Pawlet, Vermont 


Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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How to Make Perfect 
Lime Putty 


U SE equal volumes of clean water and 
Tiger Finish. Add lime to water al- 
ready in box by sprinkling lime through 
screen to get even distribution. Let soak 
at least 24 hours—without disturbing. 
This will insure a rich, fat putty. Gage 
with Plaster of Paris upon application. 
Because Tiger Finish “spreads like warm 
butter” it insures better workmanship. 


See Sweet’s for full particulars 


The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 
World’s Largest Producer of Lime 


Leader-News Building 
CLEVELAND 
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Size of Building Units— 
| effect 
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Nearly one-half the labor cost of a brick wall is due to the back- 
ing of common brick. 


This is saved by making face brick 8 inches wide instead of 3%4 
inches, thereby eliminating the handling of about half the units. 


“Fisklock” is a face brick 8 inches wide. 


It forms an 8-inch wall by itself. Each unit is equivalent to a 
face brick and a common brick, yet it has the standard 8 by 
21-inch face; it is as easily handled as a common brick because 
it weighs but little more and has the 4-inch hand hold to which 
the mason is accustomed. 


And a “Fisklock” house is a beautiful brick house; it is fire-proof, 
with a minimum expense for up-keep. It is proof of the archi- 
tect’s appreciation of beauty and his practical weighing of 
values. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FISKLOCK, 


ieee 


FISKE & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Boston, Mass. 
New York Watsontown, Pa. 
Tapestry Brick 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 


January,' 1922 


HARDONCOURT- 
FISKE PATENTS 


January, 1922 
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Entrance, Industrial School of Arts, Trenton N.}. Cass Gilbert, Architect 


A very effective employment of simple soldier and rowlock 
courses for the embellishment of the wall surface. Note espe- 
cially the treatment of the broad belt course at the second story. 


A Portfolio of Architectu ral Details in Brickwork 


S the architect is desirous of having conveniently 
at hand illustrations of beautiful brickwork, the 
American Face Brick Association has prepared an en- 
closed folder, file size with printed tab, which at present 
contains thirty-two de luxe halftone plates of the finest 
types of brickwork. 
These examples cover a wide range of interior and 
exterior subjects, and will be useful in the drafting room 
for suggesting many interesting methods of treating the 


wall surface. This portfolio will be added to from time 
to time with further examples, with data on brick, and 
its uses, and with monographs on the treatment of the 
mortar joint in connection with the blending of the brick 
color tones. 

A set of these plates in the folder will be sent to 
any architect requesting them on his office station- 
ery, and his name will be placed on the list for future 
mailings. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


II5I WESTMINSTER BUILDING « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Reds, Browns 
Tans and 


Buffs 


— 16 Variations 


Stippled Cloister Brick: 


These are our regular Cloisters, now made 
with a stippled texture. Five beautiful 
shades ranging from a bright red to a warm 
dark brown, with subtile variations of tones 
in the individual brick — the result of special 
treatment in burning. 


Doric Stippled Brick: 


The Dorics offer six unusual shades of 
buffs and tans, running from a delicate buff 
with a pinkish cast, through olive buffs, 
golden tans and rich browns to deep purplish 
browns and black. 


Gothic Stippled Brick: 


The Gothic stipples comprise five very 
desirable shades of rich browns and reds. 
They range from a dark brown or black, 
through lighter browns and reds to a wonder- 
ful old rose shade. 


Finely illustrated booklets describing 
these three types of Stippled Brick will 
be sent on request. Address Dept.11. 


The Double Purpose of 
Stippled Texture 


HE distinctive markings on the faces 

of Stippled Brick serve a double pur- 
pose. They give an original and inimi- 
table character to the brick. And because 
of their shape, they act similarly to prism 
glass in softening and diffusing light, as 
is necessary to bring out the life and the 
true beauty of the brick colors. 


The slight incisions produce an ideal tex- 
ture; a surface not smooth enough to be 
monotonous, still not rough enough to be 
garish. Stippled Brick represent the 
happy medium, expressive of good taste 
and refinement. 


Western Brick Company 
Capacity One Hundred Million Annually 


Danville, Illinois 


January, 1922 
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PRIZES OF ROME IN ARCHITECTURE, 
* SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 


HE American Academy in Rome announces 

its annual competitions for fellowships in 
architecture, sculpture and painting. They are 
each for a term of three years, with a stipend of 
$3,000 for travel. Studio and residence at the 
Academy are provided free of charge and board 
is given at cost. The competitions, which will 
be held in various institutions throughout the 
country and which will probably begin in late 
March or early April, are open to all unmarried 
men, citizens of the United States. Entries will be 
received until March 1. Anyone interested should 
apply for detailed circular information and ap- 
plication blank to Roscoe Guernsey, Executive 
Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE THROUGH 
ENGLISH EYES 


HE various English architectural publica- 

tions which come to our office frequently 
gratify us by their frankly expressed appreciation 
of work being done in America. Apropos of an 
exhibition of photographs and sketches of Ameri- 
can architecture recently opened in London, the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
makes these observations: 

“Tf Paris gives the finest architectural training 
in the world, it is America that provides the 
opportunities for practice, without which we 
should never know the value of that training. 
For architecture as learned in Paris and practiced 
in the United States is a very wonderful thing. 
It is the most alive of all the arts, and consider- 
ably the most important, for there is no expression 
of American life so complete as its architecture. 
For these reasons the exhibition of American 
architectural work now open at the galleries 
of the Institute is of the greatest importance. 
The selection is confined to buildings erected 
within the last 20 years, by the leading ar- 
chitects of our time. 

“Tt is well for us to recognize at once that 
American architects are more successful in the 
handling of the larger problems of design than we 
in England. This statement requires no qualifica- 
tion. The frank acceptance of the fact can be 
only beneficial, for it will lead us to a very careful 
examination of the work shown in this exhibition, 
and a reasoned consideration of the qualities by 
which it is distinguished. The time is opportune 
for such consideration, for London is being re- 
built, and there is a sense of uneasiness abroad as 
to the form that our. new streets are taking—a 
misgiving that all is not well. It is good, there- 
fore, that we should turn our minds to the great 
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achievements of America in architecture, so well 
represented here, and make a few blunt compari- 
sons with conditions in England.’’ 

While highly appreciating the praise which our 
English cousins so freely accord us, and while 
thankful for the talented architects whose work 
has earned the praise, we nevertheless understand 
full well that such would not have been possible 
had it not been for the training and grounding in 
architectural design and practice which American 
students have received from France and England. 


CALIFORNIAN ACTIVITIES 


HE Stockton Association of Architects has 

started a campaign to lower the cost of build- 
ing and has presented a petition to the Building 
Trades Council and the Building Trades Crafts- 
men of the city of Stockton, asking a 1214 per cent 
reduction in all building trades wage scales, to 
take effect January 1, 1922. They have also taken 
up the matter of price reductions on those mate- 
rials which have not shown a sufficient percentage 
of reduction since the peak. With this in view, the 
architects have pledged the Association not to 
specify materials that are held at exorbitant 
prices where substitutes can be found, and not to 
specify any material handled by a manufacturer 
or dealer who is putting exorbitant prices on his 
products. The matter of illegal combinations of 
dealers and manufacturers in restraint of trade is 
also being taken up with the federal authorities. 
There is also to be held, January 21 to 28, under 
the auspices of the Association, an architectural 
and building material exhibit. A comprehensive 
line of building materials is to be exhibited, show- 
ing all new and modern building materials and 
new and economical methods of building con- 
struction and a large exhibit of architectural 
drawings, photographs and models. The presi- 
dent of the Stockton Association of Architects is 
Glenn Allen, 37 South Aurora street, Stockton, 
California. 


AN EXHIBITION OF TEXAS WORK 


HE first of what is intended to be an annual 

exhibition of Texas work will be opened by 
the Dallas Architectural Club at the Jefferson 
Hotel, beginning February 11 and lasting one 
week. The exhibition committee invites the sub- 
mission of examples of work, including photo- 
graphs of executed work, drawings, renderings, 
sketches or models which illustrate architecture, 
sculpture or decoration. All drawings must be 
framed, mounted or neatly matted; color mats 
are preferred and exhibits should reach Dallas 
not later than February 6. The exhibition com- 
mittee may be addressed at the Jefferson Hotel, 
Dallas Lexas: 
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How We Put 
the “Stay-Put”’ 
in Our Partition 


Panels and Doors 


“Why, then,” you ask, “do you make directions. If one starts pulling, the 
your doors with a soft wood core and other begins holding back. One neu- 
hard wood faces? Do you do it tralizes the other. 

because it is cheaper?” 


It stays put where it is put. 


Not a bit of it. We do it because when Which is exactly what it is made to do 
once they are put in a partition, they and exactly what the entire partition 
stay put the way they are put. No does. 

warping. No twisting. No cracking. 
The doors close and the latch clicks 
every time. 


So mueh for what I say about our parti- 
tion. Hereis what The Stamford Lum- 
ber Co. of Stamford, Conn., makers of 
Some call them veneered. They are sash, doors and window frame says, in 
more than veneered. nlrerenriletter 


They are built up doors. Built of 
soundly seasoned wood with the grain 
of the core and face running in opposite 


President 


Telesco Partition and paneled wainscoting recently 
shipped us has been erected complete, and we find that 
it is satisfactory in every respect; in fact, it is better than 
we expected. Our customer is more than pleased. He 
realizes he has a good job. 


When again in the market for partitions, we certainly 
shall give you first call. 


THE STAMFORD LUMBER CO. 
Samuel De Vorken. 


Our catalogue shows the complete construction 


lmerodeo Oreice Paatition 


CamMmreany 
25 Grano St. ELemavurst, New York,NY 
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Some Ideas on Bank Buildings—Artistic and Practical 


By ALFRED HOPKINS 
With illustrations from buildings designed by the author 


bilities offered by the bank building for noble 

and appropriate architecture should make an 
instant appeal. The influence of the bank on the 
daily life of the community is continually increasing, 
and it is not too much to say that just as the church 
stands for the highest ideals in the spiritual life, 
so the bank seeks to elevate and maintain them in 
the business and social life of the community. The 
bank is therefore becoming more and more the 
place where good counsel may be obtained, where 
practical help for the sound enterprise is given, and, 
in the larger institution, where records and informa- 
tion which will assist the business man in maturing 
his judgment are kept, tabulated and freely dis- 
tributed. Such in brief is the distinguished posi- 
tion of counselor and friend which the bank has 
come to occupy in the com- 
munity. In what way, 
therefore, should its house 
be built? The accompany- 
ing text and illustrations 
give some suggestions. 


The Bank a Public 
Institution 


As the bank is a public 
institution its most appro- 
priate architectural expres- 
sion is to be found in the 
classical style, but that 
does not mean the tasteless 
iteration and reiteration of 
pediments, columns, arches 
and the general jumbling 
of classical motives with 


T? the architect with imagination the possi- 


which the commercial 
bank builders have made 
us all familiar. Noble 


architecture is the bank’s 
greatest asset so far as its 
house is concerned. Taste 
and refinement should be 


Interior, Commercial Bank and Trust Company Building 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


in its every feature, and it has many features which 
may be treated originally and appropriately. 


Two Types of Buildings 


When the time arrives for the bank to take 
thought of the increased comfort and advantages 
afforded by a new building there are two types of 
structure which come to mind,—one the individual 
home for the bank’s exclusive use, and the other 
a building which shall seem to be primarily the 
bank’s, but with sufficient additional renting space 
to return a revenue. This latter type at first 
thought seems to be preferable, but the writer’s 
experience is that banks which build office buildings 
for their income return sooner or later regret it. 
In such a building the quarters of the bank, to 
which it is vitally necessary to give distinction, 
and particular emphasis, 
become only incidental. 
The bank, after all, is but 
one of many occupants; 
consequently it is difficult 
to focus public attention 
upon it. Then, too, the 
bank ties up money which 
ordinarily it can use to 
better advantage in its 
own business and embarks 
on a venture which is for- 
eign to it. Renting office 
space is not banking, anda 
bank president to whom 
was expressed this view thus 
explained his position: 
“Having been associated 
with the National Bank 
of Commerce and having 
participated in the erection 
of its building, I heartily 
concur in all you have to 
say with respect to an 
individual bank office. It 
certainly gives distinction 
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Alternative Sketches for Exterior of a Bank in Troy, N. Y. 


to an institution and relieves those in charge of a 
great deal of annoyance, care and responsibility. 
I found in my old position, that although we had 
a capable superintendent, the tenants’ complaints 
finally reached me.” 

This is the expression of a man who had to do 
with the erection of a 14-story office building. 
Only where the bank seeks something quite apart 
from the ordinary relation between landlord and 
tenant, as when it wishes to have others with it 
in a reciprocal association of interest, or when the 
bank is limited in what it may do in reaching out 
for new business or if the property it owns is very 
valuable, or when some special condition prevails, 
would it seem desirable to build other than the 
individual bank building. In the individual build- 
ing only is it possible to attain that distinction 
already referred to and which will be emphasized 
throughout this article. 


Ventilation and Lighting 


Where the conditions make it possible, the first 
thing to change in the usual bank’s construction 
is the indiscriminate use of the overhead skylight. 
No building so constructed can be considered fire- 
proof. Large skylights are always a hazard, either 
through the possibilities of fire or accident from 
adjoining properties or from leaks due to the con- 
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traction and expansion of its 
material exposed to the ex- 
tremes of temperature from both 
within and without. Then the 
best opportunity of the interior 
for the display of design is in the 
ceiling, because the view of it 
is always uninterrupted and the 
intrusion of the skylight here 
detracts from the dignity of a 
purely architectural treatment. 
Ordinarily a much better method 
of lighting is to employ the light 
well, either at the side or at one 
end, which not only gives light, 
but what is equally important, 
ventilation. On these two fac- 
tors, light and ventilation, hang 
all the law and the prophets of 
the architect’s bible. A build- 
ing which fails in these essentials 
fails irrevocably. A mechanical 
ventilating plant is usually as 
poor a substitute for the fresh air 
which blows in at the window as 
the electric bulb is for the light 
of heaven. Consequently a 
bank situated on an interior lot, 
with only the front open, should 
be provided with area lighting 
and ventilation whether the sky- 
light is used or not, for the chief 
difficulty in depending entirely 

° upon the skylight is that while it 
may be made to give light, it is impossible to use it 
to advantage as a means of obtaining fresh air. 


Different Banking Plans Described 


With regard to the interior arrangement of the 
banking plan there are three general possibilities: 
the so-called ‘‘U” plan, the ‘‘island’”’ plan, and the 
“half-island”’ plan, which leaves the banking screen 
open on three sides with the fourth against the 
wall. All of these schemes are useful, but their 
adoption depends largely upon the needs of in- 
dividual cases. 

The island plan is always convenient for the bank, 
and especially for the savings bank. The inter- 
communication between the various departments 
which it affords is immediate, but on the other hand 
such an arrangement is always inconvenient to the 
public. The author knew of one bank which had 
used the island plan for 40 years, and in its new 
building it chose the U plan solely on account of 
the greater convenience it gave to its customers. 
On the other hand, when this instance was cited 
to a bank president, who was in the throes of 
deciding upon the type of plan for his new building, 
he promptly dismissed the island plan with an 
equivalent to that classic phrase, ‘‘the public be 
damned.” What he wanted to consider solely 
was the convenience of the bank. In special in- 
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stances, perhaps not all like that just cited, pais a bile AN 
the island plan may be desirable, but for the Pal ee ee S 
usual commercial bank it is better to use Rn 5 : 
either of the other types. These give the 
public more direct contact with the service 
which the bank has to offer and by care in 
the design of their equipment can be made 
to serve the bank as well as the island plan, 
and the public better. 

The U plan, on the other hand, is always 
a good arrangement for the public, as it puts 
all departments within easy view and reach. 
A central space less than 14 feet in width is 
not advisable in a busy bank, though ample 
in the smaller institution where crowded 
conditions seldom prevail. This brings up 
the width of the cages. The teller’s space 
can be relatively small if conveniently ar- 
ranged, a depth of four feet clear floor space, 
and a width of four feet, six inches between 
center to center of the tellers’ windows are 
the minimum though satisfactory dimen- 
sions for the city bank. Country banks 
usually desire more room than this because 
accustomed to it, and there is no reason why 
they should recede from that position. 
There are still some advantages left for the 
country which the city lost long ago, and one 
of them is space. 


What has been called the “‘half-island”’ 
plan or, if one wishes to persist in the geo- Design for Commercial Bank on Wide Interior Lot in Important City 


graphical idiom, the ‘‘ promontory plan,” isa 
compromise between the two schemes and some-_ on three sides, or it may run down one side of the 
times, if the lot will permit, it is possible to combine building and across the end, and this arrangement 
the advantages of both without the difficulties of | generally obscures the view of the interior less than 
either. The half-island plan leaves the screen open the other. The plan which gives the effect of the 
most spacious interior is al- 
ways the best architectur- 
ally and is usually the best 
from the practical side. 
The shape of the plot, or 
its situation or exposure, is 
what most frequently de- 
termines the plan. It is 
much better to use one of 
the types of bank plans 
which can be worked out 
naturally and logically with 
all elements considered— 
those of convenience for the 
bank and public, not for- 
getting consideration for a 
proper architectural expres- 
sion—than to try to devel- 
op a plan the principles of 
which fit everything but the 
lot on which it is to be built. 
There is one feature, how- 
ever, which should be con- 
sidered in every plan of 


Sketch for a Small Building in Pottsville, Pa. whatever variety, and that 
Showing the value of large, low windows in bank design is the possibility of future 
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U-shaped Plan on Interior 


Lot ; Overhead Light and Good Interior View 


expansion. It is safe to say that no bank was ever 
built too large, and that it has been the experience 
of all that the new building is outgrown in half the 
time expected by the most optimistic member of 
the building committee. This is a matter now 
recognized by everyone so that the architect’s ten- 
tative plan should show a way of increasing the 
number of wickets and of adding materially to the 
working space, and the preliminary survey should 
always take this necessary feature into careful 
account. 


Locations of the Officers and of the Vault 


In the discussion of the type of plan there are 
always two things of importance which come up 
for consideration: they 
are the locations assigned 
to the officers of the bank 
and to the vault. Since 
it is slowly coming to be 
known that the bank is 
a human __institution— 
which one might take 
the liberty of suggesting 
as the chief reason for its 
increasing prosperity— 
it is very necessary that 
its officers be where they 
are immediately accessi- 
ble to the public. When 
they have been for years 
at the rear of the bank- 
ing room, as frequently 
happens in the old build- 
ings, sometimes there is 
a certain hesitancy about 
arranging for an officers’ 
space too far forward. 
Experience proves that, 
finally, everyone prefers 


DEPOSIT 
VAULT 


Typical U-shaped Plan with 
Light on Both Sides 


Half Island Plan Giving Convenience 


Section Showing Daylighting from Well at Rear of Building 
Working Space Below 


a forward position and indeed for increasing busi- 
ness it is an absolute necessity. The president 
should always have his own private office and it is 
frequently desirable that other rooms, in the form 
of committee rooms or meeting rooms for the 
public, be provided. An alcove in the public 
space is always useful where the out of town de- 
positor may make out his slips, sometimes long 
ones, at a table where he can be seated, while the 
women’s room has now become a necessary ac- 
commodation in every banking institution, though 
it must be confessed this feature is sometimes over- 
emphasized. 

The location of the vault is preferably on the 
main floor and in plain view, but when every foot 
of space must be utilized 
there the vault may be 
put in the basement to 
advantage. In the busy 
city bank this is the best 
place for it. There is no 
doubt that a fine vault is 
not only an absolute ne- 
cessity, but it is a prime 
factor in increasing public 
confidence and securing 
new business. The ten- 
dency is clearly to develop 
it to afford greater se- 
curity. Heavier linings 
are being used with doors 
of proportionate thick- 
ness. The processes of 
manufacturing the dif- 
ferent types of steel are 
continually being im- 
proved and steel more 
and more immune to tool 
cutting is being perfected. 
A non-burnable metal has 


Half Island Plan on 


Narrow Interior Lot 
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been developed and the contents of the modern 
vaults can now be absolutely protected against 
three distinct methods of attack—open hearth 
against explosives, chrome steel against drilling, 
and non-burnable metal against the cutter burner. 

The vault door is a splendid piece of mechanical 
engineering. Whether it is square or cicular is a 
matter of personal preference. The circular door 
takes twice as much metal as the square door and 
requires a larger area in which to swing properly, 
but mechanically it is a more perfect fit, being 
ground into its jamb with emery and oil, thus 
forming its own contact bed. In its advertising 
value it is always effective and in its security always 
efficient. The steelwork of 
the vault is best reinforced 
by concrete walls in pref- 
erence to walls of brick, 
and this preference is more 
pronounced when the con- 
crete walls are in turn rein- 
forced with barsof tool-proof 
steel. This makes assur- 
ance doubly sure, and the 
comparatively small addi- 
tional cost is always a good 
investment. 

The vault may be made 
large enough so that it con- 
tains both the rented safety 
deposit boxes and the bank’s 
money chests. When this 
is done the bank’s portion 
is separated from the public 
spaces by a grille. When, 
however, separate vaults are 
provided, one for the public 
and another for the bank, 
they are sometimes identical 
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Exterior and Interior Views of the Adirondack Trust Company Building 


Saratoga Springs, New York 


in design in order that they may carry out a uni- 
formity of appearance. There is never any ad- 
vantage in lining a book vault with metal. All 
that is ever needed here is protection against fire 
and this can be had with masonry walls and an 
adequate fireproof door, and the same thing applies 
to the vaults for the storage of trunks and silver. 


Details of the Banking Floor 


The intimate details of the banking floor will be 
dealt with briefly here, but important to and well 
worthy the consideration of the busy city bank 
is the recently developed custom of paying and 
receiving at the same window. This is more 


Design Showing the Value of Brick in Exterior Design, a Material 
Too Often Neglected in Bank Building 
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Bank Design for 30-ft. Interior Lot. Architectural Effect 
through Vertical Emphasis 


general on the Pacific coast than elsewhere and 
seems to have been inaugurated by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, but the custom is now 
in use by several large city banks. 

The improved method is quite simple. In one cage, 
six feet by nine feet free floor area, there are two 
windows and two tellers, each of whom receives 
and pays from the same window. If the area of 
the working space is 
sufficient the  book- 
keepers should adjoin 
them, this combination 
making a unit for the 
drawing account busi- 
ness. Each teller keeps 
his account indepen- 
dently of the other and 
each is provided with 
his own money and key 
to his side of the money 
safe in the cage. One 
teller may borrow money 
from the other, but he 
must give a receipt for 
it. 

The advantages of 
paying and receiving at 
the same window, from 
the bank’s standpoint, 
are that the tellers have 


Sketch for a Bank Building in Pennsylvania 
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Savings Bank at Elyria, Ohio, Showing Dignified Treatment on 
35-ft. Interior Lot 


fewer_accounts to handle and are consequently 
much more familiar with them, and the important 
fact that they work on both sides of the account, 
paying and receiving, increases that familiarity very 
materially. The advantage from the public’s point 
of view is a very great increase in accommodation 
over the usual system; when during some parts of 
the day the crowd is depositing, with few drawing 
money, the receiving 
tellers would be very 
busy while the paying 
tellers would be idle. 
Paying and receiving at 
the one window make 
the bank service much 
more flexible and also 
promptly equalize any 
disparity in numbers 
between those who wish 
to deposit and those who 
wish to draw money. 

It is always important 
to place the working por- 
tion of the bank where 
it will receive all possible 
benefits from natural 
light, where it is neces- 
sary to make a choice 
between natural and 
artificial light. The 
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public spaces may _ very 
properly be left to artificial 
lighting. With respect to 
the bank’s equipment, in 
the larger institution it is 
always advisable to carry 
this out on a unit system 
which greatly facilitates 
extension in the future. 
The telautograph, the pneu- 
matic tube and the auto- 
phone are all such satisfac- 
tory methods of communi- 
cation that there is little 
disadvantage in having the 
clerical force removed from 
personal contact with the 
tellers. In the large insti- 
tution this separation is 
quite usual, but in the 
smaller bank, where floor 
space is always available, 
the entire work of the bank 
may well go on behind the 
screen. This well tried plan should be continued. 


Opportunities for Artistic Treatment 


The general practical problems which are con- 
sidered in the modern bank building have been 
dealt with briefly, but these in the really successful 
structure are part and parcel of the architectural 
scheme. Every detail of the bank is just as respon- 
sive to artistic treatment as it is to the latest prac- 
tical device. The screen offers endless opportuni- 
ties for originality in its ornamentation. Designs 
of old coins, of which there are countless varieties, 


Design for Building on Corner Lot Showing Value of an Attic 
to Give Solidity to Bank Design 
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Mt. Kisco National Bank Building, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


are always appropriate; in the screen of the Adiron- 
dack Trust Company, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
pine needles and pine cones are interwoven in the 
ornament, and in an Ohio bank the buckeye was 
conventionalized into a flowing and_ graceful 
design, together with the outlines of ships denoting 
commerce, the beaver symbolizing industry, and 
the winged hourglass and the dollar sign typifying 
time and interest. Opportunities are endless for 
appropriate ornamentation, but this should not be 
overdone, and following out an important archi- 
tectural principle already expressed, that of giving 
to the interior the greatest 
possible effect of space, the 
screen is best kept light in 
appearance and as low as 
practicable. To fill up the 
bank’s interior with the 
screen is a pernicious archi- 
tectural error which is fre- 
quently made. It is the 
effect of space which should 
be emphasized and not those 
things which may so easily 
take away from it. 

With the interior of spa- 
cious effect it is quite pos- 
sible for the architect to 
provide things which are 
worth looking at. It is not 
at all necessary for the di- 
rectors to convene behind 
closed doors, as is usually 
supposed to be the case. 
Frequently the directors’ 
meetings take place after 
banking hours and an open 
balcony, removed from but 
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A U-shaped Plan for Building of Large Floor Area 


looking down into the main banking room, is an 
entirely practical place and one which is architec- 
turally attractive. The open directors’ balcony in 
the Adirondack Trust Company has proved entirely 
satisfactory. A balcony can, and should, be treated 
architecturally and should certainly be used for a 
dignified purpose. A very recent and important 
banking office in New York has two balconies con- 
tained within a series of arches which surround the 
great banking room. These have been used for the 
clerical force, and the din of the typewriters and 
the adding machines, deflected to the floor by the 
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A Simple and Dignified Treatment.for a Board of Directors’ Room 
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arched ceiling, is literally, deafening. The bank 
should not sound like a miniature manufacturing 
plant, and to prevent this is important. 

Instead of the usual cut and dried ornament in 
the frieze it seems proper and appropriate that 
fitting inscriptions be placed here. George Wash- 
ington said: ‘‘Economy makes happy homes and 
sound nations. Instil it deep;’’ and Abraham 
Lincoln said: ‘‘Teach economy. This is one of 
the first and highest virtues. It begins with saving 
money.” Both these names and characters have 
a strong popular appeal. Among other expressions 
of good advice which the author has used for this 
purpose are: ‘Saving isa greater art than earning;”’ 
‘“A penny saved is a pound earned;”’ “ Diligence is 
the parent of Fortune;”’ ‘Frugality is the mother 
of the virtues;’”’ ‘The first years of a man should 
prepare for the last.”” This latter maxim is perhaps 
the most direct and clear cut of all, and how few 
of us realize the importance of it! It ought to be 
engraved in the back of every man’s mind, and it is 
good business for the bank to help put it there. 

So it is seen that all functions of the bank may 
find their proper and beautiful expression in archi- 
tecture, whether they be related to those things 
which are needed for a practical purpose or to that 
position of prestige and influence which the bank 
should occupy in its community, and it was just 
this which the writer meant when he wrote: ‘To 
the architect with imagination the possibilities 
offered by the bank building for noble and appro- 
priate architecture should make an instant appeal.” 


Corner in the Ladies’ Room in Adirondack Trust Company Building 
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VIEW LOOKING TOWARD ENTRANCE 


BANKING ROOM, NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS 
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VIEW TOWARD PAYING TELLER’S CAGE 
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Systems for Building Heating and Domestic Hot 
Water Supply 


PART 


By JAMES A. McHOLLAN, Vice-president, 
The R. P. Bolton Company, Consulting Engineers 


and hot water supply, discussed in the Decem- 

ber issue, steam may be required for restaurant, 
laundry or manufacturing purposes. In buildings 
equipped for the production of electric light and 
power, the steam required for these services is 
obtained direct from the main boilers. In build- 
ings for which the electric light and power is pur- 
chased, and in which the heating boilers should 
operate at low pressure, new methods of providing 
steam for these services have been found economical, 
and information regarding them will be of interest 
to architects and engineers. 

RESTAURANTS AND KITCHENS.—Cooking appli- 
ances may be gas- or steam-operated. Ranges are 
operated by gas, coal or electricity, but in these 
varieties of apparatus, found in almost every kitch- 
en, either gas or steam must be used in operation: 


ike addition to the services of building heating 


Stock kettles 

Coffee urns 

Steam tables 

Plate and cup warmers 


Vegetable steamers 
Clam, lobster or potato steamers 
Egg boilers 


Gas is being successfully used under all these ap- 
pliances and appears to be coming into more general 
use. If steam is to be supplied it is not necessary 
that the supply be at high pressure. If the piping 
system is made large enough, low pressure steam at 
a pressure not exceeding 10 lbs. per sq. in. will cook 
effectively and economically. Higher pressures 
used in existing installations, ranging from 30 to 
80 Ibs. per sq. in., are unnecessary, and they some- 
times require the presence of a licensed engineer in 
attendance. 

These figures deal with the quantities of steam 
consumed by kitchen devices and may be used in 


arriving at the sizes of steam boilers required: 


Steam-used boiler; 
horse power 


Appliance per hour 
Stock kettles (per 10 ee Me AE Ce One 5 
Coffee urns, etc. (per gal.) . sor sea ate, eta ops ote 1 
Steam tables (per ft.). Min AG ott 2 
Plate and cup warmers ‘(per 20 cu. ft. ‘ Semen char kis 1.0 
Vegetable steamers (per compartment)........ 1.0 
Gian slobstermon potato steamers) ...........-- 1.0 
3-compartment egg boilers.........--+...++-: 5 
MCS OF SINKS GriN. i. day ee ce pee he eae ee es 1.0 
PemUNNEOTIC (PELL. xa) ctcia, ree es ee a ee es & 
2-compartment tube type dish washers........ 250 
Dish washers of the conveyor or roller type..... 2.0 


This table shows the sizes of supply and return 
steam pipes to kitchen appliances to be operated 
with low pressure steam: 

Supply Return 


pipe pipe 
Appliance (inches) (inches) 

Stocker tlesa(4 Ovals) een een eee ee 14% 
Coffee urns (0: ale) fens naa alate oe cers rae re 4% 8% 
Bain Marie (36 ins. long). . A punters & he A al 
Plate and cup warmers (20 ¢ cu. ft.) ay trasoee 1 34 
Vegetable steamers (per compartment) | Ses sate oes 1 
Clam, lobster‘or potato steamers... 0925 1 


Egg boilers (3-compartment) 34 


In addition to these devices, a supply of steam 
should be provided at silver sinks and dish washing 
machines, unless a hot water supply at about 180° 
Fahr. is provided. If hot water of lower tempera- 
ture is supplied, it is necessary to inject steam to 
raise the temperature so that silver and dish clean- 
ing may be quickly and properly done. 

These results of observations show the actual 
amounts of steam used in a large restaurant kitchen, 
in relation to the number of persons served. Steam 
was measured over a period of four days. 


Time of Hours Average Lbs. steam No.of Lbs. steam 
kitchen per lbs. steam per persons per 
operation day per hour day served person 
served 
7 a.m.—1 a.m. 18 So 5976 1705 SE) 
7 a.m.—1 a.m. 18 330 5940 1548 3.78 
7 a.m.—1 a.m. 18 299 5382 596 9.04 
7 a.m.—1 a.m. 18 319 5742 1114 5.16 


Average steam used per hour of kitchen 
Opera tion sig, se eae ee eat ee onto 
Steam used per person served......... 


320 Ibs. 
4.64 lbs. 


These observations show a certain relation to the 
number of persons served, although as might be ex- 
pected the usage per person is lower on busy days. 

STEAM IN LAUNDRIES.—In a hotel, club or insti- 
tutional building a laundry is usually provided and 

a supply of high pressure steam is required in the 
operation of mangles and pressing and ironing 
machines. The steam pressure required varies 
from 70 to 100 lbs. per sq. in. For drying rooms, 
drying tumblers, starch kettles and washing ma- 
chine, it is only necessary to provide a low pressure 
steam supply. . 

Unless coal- or oil-fired high pressure boilers to 
provide steam to produce electric power are to be 
installed in a new building, in which case steam for 
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the mangles and ironers is obtained direct, the 
proper usage is to install an individual gas-fired 
boiler for the laundry service. Even with manu- 
factured gas at prices over $1 per 1,000 cu. ft., these 
boilers have proved economical. Operation is au- 
tomatic; city regulations do not require a licensed 
engineer in attendance, and the cost of operation is 
lower than might be expected as the boiler is in 
service only when the mangles or ironers are being 
used. Washing machines in laundries require very 
hot water. Some operators insist that the water 
should be practically at boiling point, yet in some 
laundries the washing is done with water at as low a 
temperature as 170°. A supply of low pressure 
steam to the washing machines can be used to raise 
the water temperature, although this is usually 
wasteful in operation. 

STEAM FOR MANUFACTURING.—In loft and manu- 
facturing buildings, in which printing, chemical 
processes, hat making and other similar kinds of 
business are carried on, high pressure steam may 
be required. The use of the automatic gas-fired 
boiler in such cases cannot be too strongly advo- 
cated. The boilers can be installed after the build- 
ing is erected, proportioned to the tenants’ demands 
for steam, and placed under their control. The 
gas supply can be metered and each tenant charged 
in proportion to the amount used. In loft and 
manufacturing buildings, a main gas supply pipe 
of 4 ins. from the street mains shou!'d be arranged 
for. A main rising line 3 ins. in diameter should 
be erected with outlets at each floor. Thus 
equipped, the needs of future tenants for steam 
supply for industrial processes can be taken care of 
in the way most economical to the building owner. 

DaTA ON GAS-FIRED BoILERS.—This table gives 
data on maximum gas consumption and sizes of 
supply pipes for gas-fired boilers: 


Maximum hourly Size of service 


Size of boiler; consumption supply pipe; 
horse power cu. ft. gas diameter in ins. 
5 375 1% 

10 750 2 

15 1125 2 

20 1500 2% 

25 1875 NY: 

30 2250 3 

35 2625 3 

40 3000 3 

45 3375 4 

50 3750 4 


A summary of the systems of steam supply in new 
buildings in which it is planned to purchase electric 
light and power may be of interest. 

BUILDING HEATING.—Gas-fired, low pressure 
heating boilers in residences and small office build- 
ings. Coal-fired, low pressure heating boilers in 
larger buildings. Vacuum or hot water heating 
systems should be adopted. 

Hor WATER SuppLy.—Gas-fired boilers for sum- 
mer use. In winter, steam to be obtained from 
building heating boilers. Water temperature 
should be automatically controlled at heating tanks. 
Temperature of water leaving tank should be from 
140° to 150° Fahr. Higher temperatures use more 
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fuel and accelerate corrosion of piping. In kitchens 
and laundries, provide auxiliary heaters to raise 
temperature of hot water to about 190°, or arrange 
for supply of low pressure steam to individual ap- 
pliances to mix with and raise temperature of 
water. Provide apparatus for de-activating water 
or other devices capable of arresting corrosion in 
hot water piping system. 
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KITCHEN.—Either gas-operated appliances or 
low pressure steam for cooking. If steam is used, 
provide gas-fired steams boiler for summer use. In 
winter, steam for cooking is to be obtained from 
building heating boilers. 

LauNpDRY.—Gas-fired automatic boilers, operat- 
ing at 100 lbs. pressure to operate mangles, ironing 
and pressing machines. These boilers also to pro- 
vide steam to dryers, starch kettles and washers 
unless a supply of low pressure steam is available 
from the building heating boilers. 

MANUFACTURING PRocEssEs.—Install gas-fired, 
high pressure boilers on the. floors, besides the 
machines in which steam is to be used. Install 
proper sized gas piping to allow for installation of 
boilers when tenants’ demands for steam are known 
or in event of changes in occupancy. 


Electrical Wiring Layouts for Modern Buildings 


PART I 


By NELSON C. ROSS 
Associate Member, A.I.E.E. 


URING the past year the writer has been 
asked by a number of architectural and 
engineering draftsmen where they could 

obtain a book, written in non-technical terms, that 
would give them a working knowledge of the elec- 
trical wiring layouts and equipment which are re- 
quired in our modern buildings — something which 
would give them sufficient understanding of the 
subject to enable them to talk intelligently with 
electrical contractors doing work under the direc- 
tion of their offices, to help them to become familiar 
with the different construction details of the work, 
and above all to be of assistance in the preparing of 
plans and specifications covering this type of equip- 
ment. While books covering all branches of elec- 
trical science are readily obtainable, to the best of 
the writer’s knowledge, no work of the kind de- 
scribed exists, and it is the intention that these 
papers will, as far as is possible, furnish this infor- 
mation in the form required. 

It is not the intention that these papers will be in 
any way technical, but rather descriptive of wiring 
layouts; each type of building is to be considered in 
turn, a typical layout described, and simple wiring 
diagrams furnished, so that anyone conversant with 
building plans may understand the details of the 
different layouts and the specifications covering the 
work. The layouts hereinafter described will, as 
far as is possible, be complete for each class of build- 
ing, including circuit wiring and equipment. In 
the use of the schedules, tables and other informa- 
tion, however, judgment must be used, and this 
checked as far as possible by experience, as the 


buildings will require equipment and circuiting in- 


proportion to the uses to which they are to be put. 

Each building is a separate problem and must 
have separate treatment, as two buildings, particu- 
larly with reference to schools, even if built from the 
same plans, may require different wiring and equip- 
ment, depending upon whether the courses taught 
are industrial, commercial, academic or scientific, 
or whether any combination of these courses is 
taught in the same building. Again, the volume 
and control of the lighting will depend upon whether 
the building is to be used only for day work, or 
whether it is to be used also at night. In all cases, 
however, before any work on the plans is begun, it 
is advisable to get all possible information as to the 
use of the building and to proportion the wiring 
circuits and equipment accordingly. 


Electrical Terms 


Before taking up the discussion of the different 
wiring systems and equipment, however, it may be 
well to consider the meaning of the electrical terms 
in common use, as well as their application to the 
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work. Weare often told that the electrical service 
on a certain street, or in a certain town, is delivered 
at 110 volts or 220 volts, and in another town at 
500 volts or 2300 volts, while power may be de- 
livered over a three-phase alternating current cir- 
cuit or a direct current circuit, until the terms be- 
come confused and are not well understood. 

It may be said that on interior wiring layouts we 
are seldom required to consider high voltage, except- 
ing possibly on the service wires, and this only when 
primary service is carried into the building and con- 
nected to a transformer bank. Asa rule the volt- 
age in the building will seldom be higher than 220 
volts, and never higher than 550 volts. The latter 
voltage is used only on motor circuits. 

The electrical terms with which we are chiefly 
concerned are the ‘‘voltage or pressure on the cir- 
cuits,’ the ‘‘amperes or current flowing in the cir- 
cuits,” the ‘‘resistance of the wiring circuits and of 
the apparatus connected,” the ‘‘wattage required 
for the lamps and equipment,” and the “charac- 
teristics of the available electrical service for the 
building.” 

The ‘‘volt”’ is the unit of electrical pressure, just 
as the pound is the unit of steam pressure. Ona 
steam plant or in a system of steam piping, the 
higher the steam pressure that is used in the system 
the greater becomes the strain on the boilers, equip- 
ment and piping, requiring heavier steam pipe and 
fittings, and greater care and skill in the installation 
of the work. Likewise on electrical wiring systems, 
the higher the voltage used the greater becomes the 
strain or stress on the wires and equipment, thus 
requiring a higher grade of insulation, greater spac- 
ings between exposed terminals, and greater care in 
the installation of the wires and equipment. 

Broadly, the reason for the use of high pressures 
on either steam or electrical transmission lines is 
that, other things being equal, the higher the pres- 
sure used the greater becomes the over-all economy 
of operation. Again, as will be explained later, the 
greater the pressure used on the line the greater 
becomes the amount of power that can be delivered 
over a wire or through a steam pipe of a given size. 
And of course, with the use of smaller piping or 
smaller wire, the lower becomes the cost of installa- 
tion. It is common engineering practice to operate 
cast iron heating boilers at from 5 Ibs. to 15 lbs. 
pressure. Medium pressure boilers are operated at 
from 90 lbs. to 110 lbs. pressure, while certain types 
of marine boilers and large boilers in central power 
stations are often operated at pressures as high as 
250 lbs. Likewise, on electrical wiring systems, low 
tension equipment, including bells, clocks, time re- 
cording systems, telephones, signaling devices, etc., 
is operated on pressures ranging from 5 volts to 
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30 volts, the service taken from primary battery, 
storage battery, or from motor-driven generating 
units. Incandescent lamps, flatirons, toasters, 
heating equipment and other electrical devices in 
domestic use are as a rule operated on a pressure of 
110 volts, this pressure being standard on both 
direct and alternating current circuits. 

Small motors are operated on both 110-volt and 
220-volt circuits, on both alternating and direct 
current. 440 and 550 volts are standard pressures 
for alternating current motors. Very large alter- 
nating current motors of the synchronous type are 
operated direct from the transmission lines, without 
transformers, at pressures as high as 5,000 volts, 
while pressures used on certain transmission lines 
may be as high as 66,000 volts. Such pressures, 
however, are used only in connection with long dis- 
tance power transmission. 

The “ampere” is the electrical unit of current, 
and the ampere load may be considered as the 
volume of electrical energy flowing in the circuits. 
In water systems, when a large amount of water is 
required, a large pipe must be used to carry this 
water. Likewise, on electrical circuits, the greater 
the current required the larger must be the size of 
the wire to carry this current. The ampere load 
or current flowing in the circuits is of importance, 
as the volume of current determines the size of the 
wires in the feeder systems, and hence influences the 
cost of construction. 

The “‘ohm”’ is the unit of electrical resistance, and 
may be regarded as the amount of resistance that 
will permit one ampere to flow in a circuit under a 


E 
The equation I a is known 


as Ohm’s law, and this equation shows the relation 
which the three electrical units bear to each other: 
Where I =the current strength, or amperes, 
E =the electromotive-force, or voltage, 
R =resistance, 


pressure of one volt. 


voltage voltage 
=amperes, ———— 
amperes 


a =resistance, and 
resistance 


amperes X resistance = voltage. 

The ‘“‘watt”’ is the unit of electrical power and is 
the product of the current and pressure, or the am- 
peres flowing in a circuit multiplied by the voltage 
of the circuit. Thus, in a circuit carrying 10 am- 
peres under a pressure of 110 volts, the watts would 
be, 10 amperes x 110 volts=1100 watts. 

The “kilowatt”? equals 1000 watts, and is the 
unit upon which all charge for electrical energy is 
now based. 

The “electrical horsepower’’ equals 746 watts and 
is equivalent to the mechanical horsepower of 33,000 
foot-pounds. 

The “‘watt-hour’’ equals one watt maintained 
through the period of one hour. 

If we were to purchase an electrical generator, 
capable of operating 100 lamps continuously, and 
each lamp consumed 100 watts, the capacity of the 
generator required must be 100 lamps times 100 
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watts, or 10,000 watts, or 10-kilowatt (k.w.) capac- 
ity. Again, if we were to operate 100 lamps on an 
electrical circuit for one hour, and each lamp con- 
sumed 100 watts per hour, the consumption of 
energy would be 100 lamps times 100 watts, times 
one hour, or 10,000 watt-hours, or 10 k.w. hours, and 
if we were paying 5 cents per k.w. hour for energy, 
the cost of operating these lamps for one hour would 
be 10 k.w. hours times 5 cents, or 50 cents. If oper- 
ated for two hours the cost would be twice as much 
or $1, and if operated for one-half hour, the cost 
would be one-half as much, or 25 cents. 


Service and Voltage 


We are asked why one voltage is used on one 
plant and a different voltage used on another plant; 
also why a building in one district is served by alter- 
nating current, while a similar building in another 
district is served with a direct current. It may be 
said that all modern central station distributing 
circuits use alternating current where electrical 
energy is transmitted over distances exceeding 2,000 
or 3,000 feet. The reason is that the characteristics 
of alternating current are such that the voltage or 
pressure can be raised or lowered by means of trans- 
formers, thus permitting the use of high transmis- 
sion voltage, with consequent small wires, to carry 
the current from the generating station to the 
points where the energy is to be used, and at these 
points the pressure can be again lowered through 
step-down transformers to the voltage required. 

Direct current voltage cannot be raised and 
lowered as just described without the aid of moving 
apparatus, and the characteristics of direct current 
are such that it is not advisable to generate at pres- 
sure higher than 550 volts. Direct current systems 
were in use, however, long before the alternating 
systems were developed, and direct current is still 
used on circuits operated by private generating 
plants where the distances over which the energy 
is to be transmitted are comparatively short. When 
direct current electric lighting service was first in- 
stalled in the larger cities, the three-wire system of 
distribution, using pressures of 110-220 volts, was 
developed, and the current generated at this pres- 
sure. The generating stations were located in dif- 
ferent sections of the city and an underground cable 
system installed, forming a network of mains, these 
mains being connected with the several generating 
stations. 

The direct current systems as a rule cover but a 
certain area in the heart of the city. On all new 
installations to supply outlying districts, alternat- 
ing current is used, and this accounts for the use of 
direct current in some sections of a city, and the 
use of alternating current in other sections. In the 
smaller cities and towns we do not, as a rule, find 
direct current used on central station circuits, as the 
use of central station current did not become com- 
mon in these smaller towns and cities until after the 
development of alternating current. 

The average pressure in use on alternating cur- 
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rent primary circuits does not exceed the standard 
pressure of 2,300 volts, and this is transformed at 
the points of service to 110, 220, 440 or 550 volts, 
depending upon the type of service that is required. 
Some of the older plants in the smaller towns, where 
little or no power service is supplied, are still using 
the single-phase current, and where motors are re- 
quired, the single-phase motor is used. This is 
connected to operate from the lighting circuit, a 
separate meter being installed for this motor service 
and a special power rate made the consumer. Cer- 
tain of the larger cities are still using the two-phase 
system for power service, with single-phase circuits 
for lighting service, the lighting service being taken 
from either phase of the two-phase system. The 
more modern plants, however, standardize on the 
three-phase system for power and the single-phase 
system for lighting, the lighting service being taken 
from either of the three phases of the system. 

The two-phase system is seldom considered on 
new installations as the three-phase system is more 
economical and requires less copper in the trans- 
mission lines than the two-phase system. It may 
be said that alternating current motors are designed 
to operate on single-phase, two-phase or three- 
phase circuits, respectively, and at any standard 
voltage. The two-phase and three-phase motors 
will operate only on the two-phase and three-phase 
circuits, respectively. The single-phase motor will, 
however, operate on any one of the phases of the 
two- or three-phase circuit, provided it is designed 
for the voltage of the circuit to which it is connected. 
Direct current motors will not operate on alternat- 
ing current circuits, nor will alternating current 
motors operate on direct current circuits. Lamps 
and heating devices, however, will operate equally 
well on either alternating or direct current circuits 
if of the proper voltage. 


The Underwriters’ Rules 


All electrical wiring circuits using pressures 
greater than 10 volts must be installed in accor- 
dance with the rules and requirements of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, or the so-called 
‘Underwriters’ Rules,”’ and in addition to the rules 
of the underwriters nearly all of the cities and 
towns have certain rules and ordinances regarding 
the installation of electrical wires and equipment 
which must be observed. Usually the city require- 
ments are based on the rules of the underwriters, 
although many cities have more rigid requirements 
for certain fire districts than are required by the 
underwriters’ rules. 

Each city or town has an Inspector of Wires, who 
must keep in touch with all electrical work under his 
jurisdiction, and who must see that all rules and city 
ordinances are observed. When work is completed 
he must make a final inspection, and if the work is 
satisfactory, will give permission for the work to be 
connected to the service wires. In the design of any 
wiring layout it is advisable to get in touch with 
the Inspector of Wires in the town where the work 
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is to be carried out, and also to confer with the rep- 
resentatives of the service company with reference 
to the location of the service and the meter require- 
ments, as well as the type of the service to be sup- 
plied, in order that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing when the construction work is under way. 

Electrical fittings, equipment, wires and other 
electrical materials pertaining to electrical wiring 
must have the approval of the underwriters’ labora- 
tories, and bear the underwriters’ stamp of approval 
before they may be installed. The underwriters’ 
rules cover the construction requirements on all 
types of electrical wiring circuits, both on low, 
medium and high voltage systems of distribution; 
they also include tables showing the current-carry- 
ing capacity of the different sizes of wire, fuses and 
switches, etc., and these rules must be strictly ad- 
hered to in the installation of the work. The rules 
are the results of the experience of years, and are 
intended to insure construction work that is safe 
both from the standpoint of danger to life as well 
as from fire hazard. The underwriters’ rules, how- 
ever, are not intended to cover the exact methods of 
installing the conduits, wires and other fittings, or 
the details of the work to be carried out at each out- 
let, as such details must be left to the skill and ex- 
perience of those who are laying out the system and 
to the men who actually make the installation. 
The type of construction, however, as well as all 
wires and equipment that are installed, must con- 
form to the requirements of the rules, in order to 
insure a satisfactory installation. 


Early Methods of Construction 


In the early development of interior electrical 
wiring systems, the matter of fire hazard was not 
well understood; high grade rubber insulation was 
unknown, switches, fuses and other current-carry- 
ing devices were of the crudest type, made up on 
wooden bases and with shells not always insulated 
from the current-carrying parts of sockets and fix- 
tures. Fuses were of the open type and the wiring 
circuits were installed on the ceilings and walls, 
using weatherproof wire supported on wooden 
cleats. Where the circuits passed through walls 
and floors, they were protected only with a short 
piece of fiber or paper tubing, and no protection was 
given to the circuits from mechanical injury. As 
a result, many disastrous fires were caused by de- 
fective wiring and equipment, as well as from the 
lack of care and experience in the installation of the 
work. 

As the appearance of exposed cleat construction 
on the ceilings and walls was unsightly, it was soon 
demanded that the circuits be concealed; this led 
to the development of wood mouldings in which the 
wires were carried, and also led to the concealing 
of the circuits, in buildings of frame construction. 
On new buildings of frame construction the wires 
were installed in the interior of the walls and floors, 
being supported on cleats or knobs, which in turn 
were secured to the floor timbers, etc., and where 
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passing through walls were protected by short 
pieces of vulcanized paper tubing. Later, porce- 
lain knobs and tubes were substituted for wood, and 
the use of porcelain became universal for the bases 
of switches and other small electrical devices. 

On buildings of masonry construction the wires 
were concealed in fiber conduits or brass-armored 
paper tubing; this tubing was also installed on ex- 
posed work, being stapled to the walls, etc., and the 
wires drawn in to the tubes. Where concealed 
wiring was first installed in existing frame build- 
ings (old work), the wires were simply fished into 
the construction without protection other than the 
insulation, the floors being pocketed to permit this 
to be done; tap circuits were made in the concealed 
spaces and the tapsrun through the ceilings and con- 
nected to the fixtures. Later, this method proving 
unsatisfactory, flexible fiber tubes were used for 
protection, these being slipped over the wires before 
they were drawn into the building construction. 

As the use of electrical power became more gen- 
eral and the wiring systems became larger, the 
danger of fire from these types of construction 
became apparent. Porcelain, slate, marble and 
other non-absorbent materials took the place of 
wood, on switches and other equipment; further, 
construction materials became standardized, and 
rules were established covering the methods of 
electrical construction, which, if followed, will in- 
sure an installation which will in no way become a 
fire hazard to the building. 

On the early systems it was customary to carry 
the service wires from the nearest pole to the attic 
of the building; brackets and insulators were located 
on the outside of the structure, the service wires 
secured to these brackets and then passing through 
tubes in the building wall to the master switch, 
which was located in the attic. Ifa meter was con- 
sidered for the measurement of the energy con- 
sumed, a meter loop was provided at a point near 
the master switch, while on the other hand the 
service might be sold at a certain rate per lamp-year. 


Present Methods of Construction 


Under present methods of construction (on large 
installations) it is customary to provide a service 
switchboard or panel at some point in the basement 
of the building, this panel containing the feeder 
switches, instruments and protective devices, as 
well as the recording watt-hour meters of the service 
company. At times the service switches and the 
watt-hour meters may be installed separately from 
the service switchboard, as these meters as a rule 
are the property of the service company. The 
service company brings the service wires to a point 
opposite the property of the consumer at its own 
expense. From the point of the property line the 
consumer assumes the expense of the service cables, 
and these may be installed from the pole to the 
building underground, or poles may be set on the 
consumer’s property and the lines pass direct from 
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the pole to the building. In the event of the over- 
head lines passing direct from the pole to the build- 
ing, a cross arm or brackets are located on the out- 
side wall, and a conduit of ample size to contain the 
service mains is run from the cross arm or brackets, 
down, on the outside of the building, to a point at 
the wall of the basement, thence through the base- 
ment wall and terminating at the service switches 
or switchboard. sy 

As a rule the building is laid out in sections, and 
the location of lighting outlets, switches, lamps, 
motors and other equipment carefully considered 
before the plans are made; then the approximate 
load is computed, and centers of distribution es- 
tablished for the location of the panel boards. The 
location of the panel boards is not arbitrary, 
but these should, building conditions permitting, 
be located as near as is possible to the centers of 
distribution on each floor, so that the length of the 
branch circuits leading from the panels to the out- 
lets may be as short as possible. The feeders, or 
sub-mains, are run from the service switchboard to 
the panels, these feeders being controlled from 
switches on the service switchboard. This method 
of construction tends to insure good voltage regu- 
lation as it equalizes the pressure on the lamps, due 
to ample feeder copper and comparatively short 
branch circuits. If the building is square or is 
built around a light well, there would as a rule be 
four panels located on each floor, each panel con- 
trolling one-fourth of the load, and the four feeders 
would run from the switchboard to the basement 
panel at each of the four locations, thence up, loop- 
ing through the panels on the different floors. 

Motor circuits would be grouped and carried 
back to one or more power panels, each fed from 
separate power feeders from the switchboard, ex- 
cepting in the case of very large motors, which 
would be controlled on separate feeder circuits. 
Branch circuits would be run from each panel to 
the outlets and would pick up the different outlets 
of the lighting system, these outlets to be connected 
in groups. Each branch circuit is of No. 14 wire 
and there should be not more than 12 outlets con- 
nected to any one branch circuit. Where the watt- 
age of the lamps is known, however, the number 
of outlets on a circuit should be controlled by this 
wattage. Asa rule, a load of 660 watts is allowed 
on ordinary branch circuits, although where keyless 
sockets are used a greater wattage is permitted. 
If, however, it were determined to use 1,000-watt 
lamps, not more than one outlet should be con- 
nected to a circuit, while if 100-watt lamps were to 
be used not more than six outlets should be con- 
nected on any one circuit. 

In the event of a private generating plant being 
installed in the building, or in an adjacent building, 
for the operation of the wiring system, the type of 
construction just described would still be consid- 
ered, this regardless of whether the wires were in- 
stalled in conduits, exposed, as on mill construction, 
finished work, or on knob and _ tube concealed work. 


The National City Bank Building 


MADISON AVENUE, 42D AND 43D STREETS, NEW YORK 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 


HE old Manhattan Hotel, which stood for 20 

years at the corner of Madison avenue and 

42d street, has been converted into an office 
building, with the lower stories devoted to the up- 
town branch of the National City Bank and the 
National City Company. 

The casual observer will not see any great change 
in the familiar exterior. He will note that the 
building has been sand-b!asted, that the old main 
entrance with its portico and polished granite col- 
umns;has completely disappeared and that in its 
stead, the small corner entrance, which formerly led 


to the basement, has been expanded into a quite 
noble Roman portal, leading to the banking room 
on the first floor. Then he will observe that the old 
sidewalk subway entrance has been eliminated and 
combined with the new office entrance at the west 
side of the building on 42d street, and that this 
entrance leads into a corridor which passes between 
banks of elevators through to 43d street. Also it 
will appear that the many small windows which 
marked the hotel bathrooms on the old facades have 
given p'ace to large office windows. Except for 
these changes, the judicious pruning away of a few 
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Smaller Public Space Opposite Entrance 
Uptown Branch Bank Building, National City Bank, New York 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
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outside balconies, and some modifications to the old 
mansard, the building from the outside looks sub- 
stantially as before. This problem was clearly not 
one of the monumental type, but one of adaptation 
—an adaptation of a hotel, built in two parts, to the 
needs of a strictly modern bank and office building. 
We will not dwell upon the difficulties of such a 
problem nor on the compromises which, of neces- 
sity, were accepted, but proceed directly to the solu- 
tion of what was a difficult problem. 

The two courts, or shafts, which formerly gave 
light and ventilation to the hotel,were thrown into a 
large central court of about 30 x 90, giving light to 
the office floors, and by means of a skylight to the 
central portion of the banking room. This room 
occupies the entire first floor, with the exception of 
the elevator hall and entrance. This gives a great 
room about 100 x 200 in floor area. In order to 
obtain a large clear space on the Madison avenue 
side, it was necessary to remove several columns 
between the two old dining rooms, in the middle of 
the Madison avenue frontage. This required carry- 
ing their loads on a number of 72-inch girders on the 
second floor, these in turn requiring new columns 
extending to footings at bed rock. 

This banking room is designed to accommodate 
the uptown branch of the National City Bank and 
the offices of the National City Company. There 
are entrances from the corner of 42d street and 
Madison avenue, from 43d street, and from the 
office building elevator hall to a generous public 
aisle. On the street sides of this public space, and 
separated from it by marble balustrades with 
bronze gates, are located the platforms for the offi- 
cers of the bank and of the National City Com- 
pany, the bond salesmen, and the trust department. 
The entire central portion of this floor, separated 
from the public space by a colonnade of 16 marble 
columns and a marble and bronze counter screen, is 
given over to the tellers’ cages and the clerical work- 
ing force. This space is splendidly lighted from the 
great central court above. In the northwest corner 
of the first floor there is a department for women, 
with special tellers’ and retiring rooms. 

Over the public space and the officers’ platforms 
extends a coffered ceiling of ornamental plaster. 
The walls of the banking room above a Botticino 
marble base are of artificial stone. The floor of the 
public space is of Knoxville marble with Travertine 
borders and steps. The working spaces are floored 
with cork tile and the carpeted spaces on platforms 
have cement floors with Travertine borders. Door 
trim, balustrades, counters and columns are of Bot- 
ticino marble. 

Stairways and elevators at each end of the first 
floor give access to the quarters of the National 
City Safe Deposit Company in the basement. The 
area of the vault is 30x 60, and it is divided into 
two stories. Access is by means of two 40-ton 
vault doors. The walls are of concrete, 18 inches in 
thickness, heavily reinforced in both directions by 
steel bars, lined inside with 3 inches of steel 
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plates, and provided over the entire exterior with 
electric protection. The upper level is devoted 
to safe deposit boxes, 4,000 of these being provided 
in varying sizes. Coupon booths and committee 
rooms to the number of 40 are directly accessible 
on the basement floor. The lower level is devoted 
to safe deposit space for the bank’s funds and 
papers, the remainder of the sub-basement being 
given up to the necessary machinery and other 
service spaces. 

A complete system of mechanical ventilation has 
been installed for the basement and first floor. 
The Madison avenue side of the basement has been 
very simply treated to accommodate the special 
interest, payroll and foreign exchange departments 
of the bank, and has new public entrances at both 
the 42d and 43d street ends and from the subway 
platform. 

As may be seen from the typical floor plan, the 
layout of the office building is simply of one row of 
outside offices and one of court offices, served by a 
dividing corridor of normal width, extending en- 
tirely around the floor and passing between the 
banks of elevators. This corridor in part remains 
from the old hotel plan. In certain cases, however, 
where tenants have rented all or a large part of a 
floor, this corridor is eliminated and the sub-divi- 
sions, largely of standard wood and glass office 
partitions, have been made to suit individual re- 
quirements. The entire 14th floor has been leased 
by the Uptown Club and designed to meet their 
requirements with extensive dining rooms, recep- 
tion rooms and elaborately equipped kitchen ser- 
vice with necessary auxiliary rooms. 

A few words about the material used may be in- 
teresting. As far as practicable in the office por- 
tion, old material was refinished and re-used. In 
general, however, all that remains of the old build- 
ing is the outside shell, somewhat modified, together 
with most of the steel frame and floor arches, part 
of the interior court walls, the old bedroom doors in 
offices, and a small portion of the mechanical equip- 
ment. The new materials are principally standard 
and limited by cost; for offices, cement floors and 
cove bases throughout; office corridors, terrazzo 
floors with domestic marble bases; lining of elevator 
halls, Botticino marble, and skylights are of vault 
light construction. 

On the first floor the change is quite complete. 
We find all the vestibules and hal's lined with Botti- 
cino marble, Tennessee marble floors, Travertine 
steps and a barrel vault with ornamented plaster 
coffers in the elevator hall. Extensive use has been 
made of steel combination buck and frame for doors 
and windows, thus eliminating trim. The altera- 
tions have involved the transformation of a build- 
ing planned for one definite, specific purpose into a 
structure equally well adapted to a purpose wholly 
different, and the building possesses that combina- 
tion of solidity and architectural dignity which 
fittingly symbolizes that strength and power which 
belong to a great financial institution. 
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Villas of the Veneto 


V. THE VILLA VELLUTI, AT MIRA VECCHIA, CANALE DI BRENTA 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and ROBERT B.C. M. CARRERE 


HE Villa Velluti, at Mira Vecchia on the 

Canale di Brenta, is a typical example of the 

lesser villas so common all along that thor- 
oughfare, especially between Malcontenta and 
Stra, and also in other parts of the adjacent region. 
It is of a later period than Palladio’s time, and later 
than most of the great villas designed by his imme- 
diate successors or imitators. It dates from the 
eighteenth century or, perhaps, very late in the 
seventeenth. At one period of its history it was a 


shooting box belonging to the Bishops of Padua 
and occupied by them when they came down in the 
autumn with a numerous following of guests and 
retainers to shoot marsh fowl that abounded in the 
fens and on the canals. Witness, in one of the 
rooms, the great elevated octagonal hearth, sur- 
mounted by a funnel hood, upon which the sports- 
men were wont to roast the results of their day’s 
bag on spits over the glowing coals. 

Who the architect was we do not know, nor do 


Villa Velluti, Barns and House from the Garden 
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Elevation of Front toward Road 


Floor Plan of Villa Velluti 


we know many of the details of the villa’s indi- 
vidual history which, for the most part, is unre- 
corded. But the house is significant as a local 
type and because it reflects so plainly the enduring 
prevalence of Palladian influences, albeit those in- 
fluences appear in an unpretentious and greatly 
simplified or, indeed, modified form. 

To understand the plan of this villa and its con- 
nection with a rather unusual environment—the 
same may be said of numerous other villas of which 
it is a representative type—one must form some 
mental picture of the Canale di Brenta and of the 
exceptional conditions that obtained along its 
course from the fore part of the sixteenth century, 
when the Venetians began to extend their zone of 
habitation to the mainland for a portion of the year. 
The Canale di Brenta is in many respects more like a 
street than a mere waterway. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and for hundreds of years after, the canal and 
the roads on each side of it formed the main artery 
of communication between Venice and Padua. The 
Venetians, with their natural predilection for water 
travel, found it convenient to come in their barges 
or gondolas to the very doors of the country houses 
they built along its banks. Many of these craft 
were exceedingly magnificent, with canopies of 
crimson and gold, curtains of rich silk or brocade, 
and the gondoliers or rowers in the gay liveries of 
their masters. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries each family had for this suburban journey 
a sort of light houseboat, called a burchiello, fitted 
with all possible comforts. The occupants dined or 
supped sumptuously on board and spent: the time 
between whiles playing cards. 

Some of the nobles would come in their barges 
as far as the mainland and there be met by their 


great coaches in which—or else upon horseback— 
they would complete the journey to their villas 
with all the splendid pomp and circumstance so 
dear to the Venetian temperament. This multi- 
colored and picturesque life upon the canal and its 
flanking roadways, along with the flow of more 
prosaic traffic, reached the zenith of its activity in 
the eighteenth century and continued unabated 
until the fall of the republic. 
Now all this is changed. 
coming deliberation, 


A tramway, with be- 
transports the traveler from 
Fusina to Padua. The canal bears only freight 
boats on its surface. On the roads are no longer 
seen the stately equipages of the great, but in their 
stead a motley stream of motor cars, bicycles, two- 
wheeled and four-wheeled horse-, donkey- or ox- 
drawn vehicles of nondescript and antiquated pat- 
terns—especially on market days—and even wheel- 
barrows as means for the conveyance of humans, 
vegetables and poultry. Many of the villas have 
come upon evil days and are either falling to decay 
or are tenanted by the swarming families of con- 
tadint. Enough traces of the canal’s former glory 
remain, nevertheless, to give one a fair idea of what 
it once was and to well repay the architect traveler. 

When a bend of the canal, or some other chance 
occasion, deflects one or the other of the roads for a 
short space from the immediate banks of the stream, 
the villa grounds in that interval extend to the 
water’s edge. The water steps and gates to such 
estates were sometimes the objects of very engag- 
ing architectural treatments and contributed an 
unusual element of interest to the general composi- 
tion. The majority of the villas, however, like the 
Villa Velluti, lay directly on the road between 
which and the canal was an open stretch of green- 
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DETAIL OF FACADE TOWARD THE ROAD 


VILLA VELLUTI, MIRA VECCHIA, CANALE DI BRENTA, ITALY 


20 


Court at Junction of House and Stabies 


sward so that those arriving by gondola or barge 
crossed the grass and the road and presently entered 
the house without passing through courtyard or 
garden. As the villa habit increased among the 
Venetians, the land on both sides of the canal be- 
came more and more in demand for residence pur- 
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poses so that eventually 
there were two continu- 
ous chains of country 
houses, facing each other 
from the opposite banks 
and separated by the 
width of the stream and 
its parallel highways. 
The long established 
custom of placing the 
stables, cantine, grana- 
ries and other farm 
buildings in close prox- 
imity to the master’s 
house, making one un- 
broken group of the 
whole assemblage, was 
too strongly entrenched 
in popular favor to be 
set aside merely by the 
advent of more and more 
neighbors desiringa 
water frontage. Be- 
sides, why should sucha 
usage be modified or dis- 
carded? Its convenience 
and desirability had 
been approved by cen- 
turies of experience. It 
was an essential element in the amplitude of villa 
life as the Italian conceived it, and it was wholly in 
accord with a highly organized system of domestic 
economy—and had not the great Palladio sanc- 
tioned and glorified it by bestowing upon it a 
broader degree of ‘‘decorum”’ than it had pre- 
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Entrance to Chapel and Part of Roadside Wall 


viously possessed? Furthermore, it had the advan- 
tage of keeping the next neighbor on each side at a 
sufficient distance to insure one’s own privacy. 
And so these villas displayed on the road front a 
length of wall calculated at a casual glance to mag- 
nify the impression of size, while in reality they were 
of but moderate extent. The gardens and farm 
lands stretched away to the rear. In one respect 
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conditions along the canal 
made it generally expedient 
to modify one well defined 
scheme of Palladian layout 
by reversing it, and the Villa 
Velluti affords a good in- 
stance of such a reversal. 
Whereas one of Palladio’s 
favorite types of country 
house plan prescribes a cen- 
tral block with wings re- 
turned forward towards the 
approach, here we see ‘the 
central block with wings re- 
turned backward from the 
principal facade so that a 
straight run of. wall may 
be exposed along the road 
front. 

As the plans show, the 
actual dwelling part of the 
Villa Velluti is of modest pro- 
portions. To the west are 
the stables, granaries, cantine 
and other necessary accom- 
modations for farming opera- 
tions. To the east are the 
greenhouses, quarters for the farm people and, asa 
flanking feature and proper point of emphasis in the 
composition at the eastern end of the road front, 
the chapel, an essential adjunct invariably found 
either within the dwelling itself or in connection 
with every villa of any importance. Upon exam- 
ining the plan of the master’s dwelling it will be 
seen that the most conspicuous characteristic of the 


Villa Velluti, Garden Front of Master’s House 
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to the grounds, on the south side, with its deco- 
rous urn-topped piers and wrought iron gates, on 
axis with the central hall of the house, can yet be 
discerned something of the old garden plan. But 
the passion for the giardino Inglese, which at one 
time swept Italy like a pestilence, destroying much 
that was valuable and leaving in its stead only a 
small measure of what was good, conquered the 
masters of the Villa Velluti too. As a result there 
is a boscheria with a little brook, an obviously arti- 
ficial island, wooded mounds the contrivance of 
which proclaims equally obvious artificiality, rustic 
bridges, and all the other petty deceptions in which 
the Italian ‘Capability Browns’ of that age 
revelede 

As one would expect, the house is built of brick 
and covered with stucco. This sounds prosaic 
enough until we remember what diversities of color 
the Italians impart to stucco surfaces, and likewise 
call to mind the gradations of hue to be found in 
the tile roofs—brown, red, yellow, orange, and the 
deep greens of mosses and lichens. In this case. 
the stucco is a distinctly pinkish gray, the sills are 
of white stone, and the shutters, cornices and fig- 
ures are white. 


Carriage Entrance from Road 


arrangement is the great central 
hall of the ground floor, which one 
enters directly from the outside. 
The same arrangement is _ re- 
peated above stairs. The stair- 
case is not an object of any 
architectural effort; it is shut 
off from both lower and upper 
halls by doors and its presence is 
virtually suppressed. The cen- 
tral hall plan, with rooms opening 
out from each side, prevailed both 
in the larger Venetian town houses 
and in Palladio’s country houses, 
so it is easy to see how this manner 
of interior disposition became so 
general in the later villas. No 
matter how far the local architects 
in subsequent centuries may have 
departed from Palladian usage, 
there were two particulars in 
which they adhered to the prac- 
tice emphasized in the Palladian 
age—the great central hall or sala 
as the pivotal feature of the plan, 
and symmetry of arrangement in 
exterior composition. 

The garden to the south of the 
Villa Velluti (the side away from 
the road) was doubtless once laid 
out in formal manner according 
to the custom obtaining through- 
out the region, and some traces 
of this erstwhile formality still 
remain. From the far entrance Villa Velluti, the Stable Arcade 
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On its road front the%Villa Velluti displays ex- 
tremely little ornamental detail and what there is 
on the facade of the dwelling itself is of the simplest 
sort—a modest cornice, a fillet and fascia carried 
as a belt course across the face of the gable to form 
pediment-wise what Palladio would have called a 
“frontispiece,” the small inverted supporting scrolls, 
the wrought iron belfry on the gable peak, the 
clock face, and the stone figures on the gable and 
(originally) at the corners of the parapets. A long, 
unbroken stretch of intervening wall to the east 
serves as a foil for the modest decoration of the 
chapel facade. To the west, the expanse of wall- 
ing is more varied by the arched carriage entrance 
and the succession of oval windows enclosed by 
mouldings with mascarons at each side. The 
garden front is even more severely plain. Here, 
however, the eye is arrested and interested rather 
by the arcaded ell of the stable and barn, with the 
oval, cross-barred openings in the upper story. The 
stucco of the barn ell is the same pinkish gray as the 
house, while the cornice and the mouldings about 
the windows are white. 

The Villa Velluti, more than many of the villas 
of the Palladian following which fill the Veneto, 
possesses certain qualities which should be of value 
to the designer today. Without possessing strict 
and literal symmetry the villa exhibits a well 
balanced appearance such as is often striven for in 
designing American country houses. The placing of 
the chapel, as shown upon the plan, at some dis- 
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tance from the villa proper and the screening of the 
connecting arcade by a brick and_ stuccoed wall, 
increase the breadth of the group of buildings and 
balance the long wing upon the opposite side which 
contains the stable and other domestic offices, a 
string course of brick between the windows of the 
upper and lower floors continuing the line estab- 
lished in the wing to the left by the cornice and tiled 
roof of the arcade between the villa and the chapel. 

That the Villa Velluti possesses distinct charm 
one feels sure at first sight. To determine exactly 
wherein lies the essence of the charm, however, is a 
more elusive process. The ensemble of the whole 
group of buildings is doubtless an important con- 
tributory element; the color and sundry other 
items, such as that truly Palladian touch, the 
clerestory gables at the sides with semi-circular 
Roman windows, have likewise their several values 
to contribute; but what is, perhaps, most signifi- 
cant of all in any thorough analysis is the sym- 
metrical and straightforward composition of the 
principal mass with its agreeable disposition of 
voids and solids. The dominating symmetry of the 
master’s dwelling is quite sufficient in formal accent 
to invite the play of moderate dissimilarity between 
the two flanking members and yet maintain the 
measured orderliness of the entire group.  Alto- 
gether, there is a felicitous union of simplicity and 
elegance that cannot fail to invest the Villa Velluti 
with a very substantial quality which merits our 
interest in it today. 


Courtesy of Bibliotica Marciana, Venice 


An Early 18th Century Print or a Villa and Garden on the Canale 
di Brenta, Italy, Showing a Barge Characteristic of the Period 


Concrete in the Field 


By WALTER W. CLIFFORD 
of Clifford & Roeblad, Engineers, Boston 


HEN a muddy appearing, gray substance 
\ x / is being spread over some steel rods on a 
wood floor form, it requires considerable 
faith on the part of the layman to believe that this 
is to become a strong, rigid floor. Even the archi- 
tect or engineer with limited field experience, who 
knows that the mud will change to rock, finds it 
easier to visualize this change in the office than in 
the field. The architect who is supervising by 
occasional visits to the site has a difficult task on 
concrete work, because finished appearance is a 
poor criterion for internal strength. The best he 
can do is to avoid too great regularity in his visits, 
and assume that what he sees in process is typical. 
The clerk of the works or resident inspector has an 
advantage, being constantly on the ground, but he 
has plenty to do. 

The forms should first be considered in concrete 
construction. In a way, they are merely a con- 
tractor’s problem as he is responsible for the results 
obtained by their use. In practice, however, it is 
most satisfactory to have things right from the be- 
ginning; therefore, the field inspector ought to make 
sure that the forms are correctly constructed. The 
first requirement of forms is that they be accurately 
built to plan dimensions. A corollary to this is 
that they be rigidly braced so that they will retain 
their sizes and shapes under the loads of wet con- 
crete. Metal interior column forms, in particular, 
need careful attention to insure plumb columns. 
The inspector will not have time to check the 
strength of forms, but while pouring is in progress 
the forms should be watched and any evidence of 
serious buckling should be the signal to stop work 
until the form is properly braced. A frequent 
cause for form failure is settlement of shores under 
first floor forms, when they rest on fill and do not 
have sufficiently large sills to spread concentrated 
loads. This point should always be carefully 
checked. 

Cleaning forms just before pouring is a difficult 
point for the inspector. He should be forehanded 
enough to have clean-out holes at the bases of all 
columns and walls. Without them it is often im- 
possible even to see conditions at the bottom, much 
less to clean out the sawdust and mortar chips 
which are sure to accumulate in such _ places. 
Clean-out holes should be so placed that it is pos- 
sible to reach in and pick up chips anywhere along 
the construction joint. If a compressed air or 
steam hose is available, clean-out holes may be 10 
to 20 feet apart and the nozzle attached to a pole 
used to blow all rubbish to the nearest hole. Clean- 
out holes are not ordinarily provided in round steel 
column forms as used for flat slab construction. 
Such forms can be placed after the forms above and 


the joints below are cleaned out, but even then 
watchfulness is needed to be sure no more dirt gets 
in. The construction joint at the base of the 
column cap in this type of construction is difficult 
to clean without compressed air. Great care 
should be taken to keep this joint clean. If this is 
not successful, or if laitance is allowed to form, dirt 
and chips must be gotten out through the vertical 
steel and spirals by hand. 

Reinforcement looks more simple on the floor 
than it does on drawings. Well placed reinforcing 
is so regular in appearance that the omission of rods 
is quickly noticed. The number, size and general 
location of rods are easily checked. The condition 
of the rods often needs attention. A slight film of 
rust is not objectionable, but any loose, scaly rust 
should be removed with a wire brush. It some- 
times happens that rods in storage or in places near 
where there has been previous pouring are spattered 
with mortar; where this is so, they should be 
brushed clean, as such mortar adheres only loosely 
to the rods. 

It is important to have the rods properly located 
with respect to the form surface. Metal chairs, of 
which there are several good types on the market, 
should be used. Where these cannot be afforded, 
small concrete blocks of the required thickness may 
be substituted. Under no condition should the 
rods be laid directly on the form and pried up to 


Typical Forms (for Beam and Slab Construction 


Clean-out hole may be seen on right side of column base 
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allow a film of mortar to flow under. When this is 
done the location of the steel is uncertain, fireproof- 
ing may be damaged and the slab may easily be 
greatly weakened. 

Conduits for wires and occasional short lengths 
of service piping wander around rather promiscu- 
ously in the concrete of a modern building and often 
cause trouble to the inspector. Conduits, however, 
as ordinarily used, need cause no difficulty. The 
plane of conduits should be just above the main 
reinforcing in slabs. This necessitates the use of 
outlet boxes of suitable depths, or offsetting of the 
conduits at the box. Shallow outlet boxes are a 
frequent cause of interference between conduits and 
steel. 

Iron conduits, parallel to reinforcing, are not 
harmful if they are satisfactorily spaced. The 
ordinary small conduit encased in concrete will 
safely take as much compressive stress as the con- 
crete it replaces. In tension — longitudinally — it 
will aid the reinforcement. In the matter of spac- 
ing, conduits parallel to the main reinforcing may 
be considered as additional rods. Two adjacent 
rods should be spaced at least twice the maximum 
‘size of the aggregate apart in the clear. Conduit 
paralleling reinforcing rods should be placed be- 
tween them rather than directly over a rod, for in 
the latter case the conduit is likely to destroy the 
bond over half the circumference of the rod. 

Conduits 114 inches or less, crossing the main re- 
inforcement, have sufficient strength as supported 
by the concrete to transmit stress. Larger con- 
duits should be of heavy pipe if they must be 
located at points of high compressive stress. Con- 
duits crossing the main reinforcement should be at 
least 4 inches apart in the clear, under ordinary con- 
ditions, to insure the concrete’s flowing around the 
crossing point and bonding with the reinforcement 
between conduits. Outlet or panel boxes are often 
placed in columns. In such cases care must be 
taken to see that the conduits as they turn hori- 
zontally into the box are so spaced that they do not 
sift out coarse aggregate, causing a pocket under- 
neath. Where conduits are running in several 
directions in a panel and crossing each other it will 
be best to have the lower layer under the reinforc- 
ing. These conduits will come very close to the 
surface and it is a good idea to wind them with fine 
wire to prevent spalling of the mortar film from the 
smooth surface of the conduit. 

For the inspector the critical details on inserts are 
to see that all necessary inserts are placed, and that 
they are secured to the forms in a manner which will 
insure their remaining in place during the spading 
of the concrete. Some contractors prefer not to 
place inserts in the forms as they find it difficult to 
get them in the right positions and claim that it is 
cheaper to drill holes in the concrete afterwards and 
use inserts of the expansion bolt type. This is 
satisfactory if the loads to be supported are light 
and do not vibrate. 

The approval of aggregates is an important duty 
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which falls to the inspector and which requires the 
exercise of good, quick judgment. Specifications 
are sometimes indefinite on the subject, and often 
conditions at the work arise which could not be fore- 
seen when the specifications were written. The 
maximum size of coarse aggregate is usually speci- 
fied. In slabs or any other place where reinforcing 
bars are closely spaced, this should be rigidly ad- 
hered to, observing the relation that the maximum 
size of aggregate should be not greater than one- 
half of the clear spacing of the rods. On the other 
hand, in plain mass footings or walls there is almost 
no limit to the size of aggregate so long as the pro- 
portion of the whole mass is such that all pieces of 
coarse aggregate are firmly imbedded in mortar. 

Hardness and soundness of the rock used as 
coarse aggregate is more important than whether it 
is gravel or crushed stone. Flat or finger-shaped 
pieces to an amount greater than 5 per cent should 
be excluded. Clean aggregates are essential. A 
film of dust, particularly on gravel, is detrimental 
to good concrete. Sand was for many years speci- 
fied as “‘clean and sharp.”’ Its cleanness is of para- 
mount importance, but sharpness is now an obsolete 
requirement. Cleanness, as required for sand, is 
not easy to judge by inspection. 3 per cent of clay 
is not objectionable, but the same amount of or- 
ganic matter would mean digging out the concrete 
and replacing it. There are various field tests 
given in standard text books which can be resorted 
to. A simple field test is to mix a small amount of 
1: 2 mortar and see if it sets up hard within the 
proper time. On important work it is just as 
necessary to get laboratory tests on the sand as on 
the cement. Sand should be well graded, that is 
it should have coarse (14-inch), medium (%-inch), 
and the fine grains (“46-inch or less) in approxi- 
mately equal proportions. A sand of which all 
particles will pass-a No. 8 or 10 sieve, such as is 
used for plastering, is not good concrete sand. 

Cement is measured by the bag, assuming that a 
bag is equivalent to 1 cubic foot. Sand and stone 
for hand mixing are usually measured in a bottom- 
less box built of a size to give the required quanti- 
ties for one batch. For machine mixing, aggre- 
gates are usually measured in wheel barrows or 
hoppers. For calibrating, a box of known content, 
conveniently 1 cubic foot, should be provided. 
With this asa measure all barrows or hoppers should 
be filled with the proper amount of material and 
paint or crayon marks made on the sides to show 
the proper filling depth. This process of measuring 
should be repeated from time to time as the mark- 
ings become faint. 

Barrows for measuring should not be of the flat 
pan type since a small difference in depth of filling, 
hardly noticeable, means.a large error in measure- 
ment. There are various deep-bodied barrows and 
carts obtainable with vertical sides. All measur- 
ing barrows should be of the same type and size 
to avoid confusion. Two or more different mix- 
tures are often used alternately. In varying the 
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Pouring Concrete from Carts 
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Good Example of Reinforcing Showing Conduit 


Chairs show in foreground of illustration at left while in that on the right they are not yet installed 


amount of aggregate, the measuring barrows should 
be so calibrated that one or more barrows can be 
omitted from the richer mix. This is more accurate 
and less likely to cause error than to change the 
filling line of the barrows. 

Mixers are of many kinds. The batch or inter- 
mittent mixers are most satisfactory, owing to the 
difficulty of charging continuous mixers uniformly. 
Charging hoppers should be used on batch mixers 
as far as possible. They may save 80 per cent of 
the charging time of the mixer and reduce the temp- 
tation to skimp the time of mixing. For all rein- 
forced work or water-tight work there should be at 
least one full minute of mixing from the time that 
the last of the materials is in the mixer until the 
first of the batch is dumped. It is not possible to 
tell from appearance whether concrete has been 
mixed a sufficient time or not. It will be found, 
however, that concrete mixed a-full minute will re- 
quire less water for the same consistency than con- 
crete mixed half as long. 

The consistency of concrete is most important. 
It is regulated by the amount of water used and the 
time of mixing. The desired consistency is that of 
a heavy paste which will of itself flow very slug- 
gishly around the reinforcement. A batch of the 
proper consistency, when dumped from a barrow, 
will neither break nor flow readily over the edge. 
On the floor form, it will settle slowly but retain the 
shape of a mound and no water willrun out. In the 
future, standard slump tests * for consistency will 
be more and more required. Having determined 
by trial the proper quantity of water at the begin- 
ning of a mixer run, this same amount can and 
should be controlled by some water-measuring de- 
vice and used until conditions change. Alternate 
dry and wet batches made at the whim of some 
laborer are unsatisfactory. The first or trial 
batches should be put where they can be taken care 
of even if of poor consistency—not in a column or 


*See ‘“‘ Tentative Specification for Workability of Concrete for Concrete 
Pavements,’’ Am. Soc. Test. Mat., D62—20T. 


deep girder. One gallon of water for each cubic 
foot of stone is a good quantity for the trial batches. 
From the mixer, concrete is dumped into a 
bucket and hoisted up in a tower to a hopper from 
which distribution is by chutes or by barrows and 
carts. With chute distribution of concrete the 
temptation to make the concrete too wet is great. 
Slopes varying from 1 in 6 for distances up to 50 
feet to 1 in 3 for a 300-foot distribution should be the 
minimum slopes. Open metal troughs, about 10 
inches wide, are most used and are suitable for 
slopes ranging from the minimum, as just given, to 
about a 1 in 2 slope. Open troughs should have a 
uniform grade or increase slightly in pitch as they 
get farther away from the tower; there should be 
no reversals in grade. Where slope greater than 
1 in 2 is used, the trough should be replaced by a 
5- or 6-inch sheet metal pipe. Barrows or two- 
wheeled carts are also commonly used to distribute 
concrete. They are economical on ordinary sized 
work and have the great advantage that a mixture 
of better consistency can be used with them. 
Thorough cleaning of every piece of equipment 
used for mixing, placing or transporting concrete 
is essential. Mixers, chutes, barrows, hoppers and 
tools should always be thoroughly washed down 
before and after using. Caked concrete in the 
mixer reduces its efficiency greatly and in chutes or 
barrows it will clog the flow of fresh concrete and as 
it breaks will introduce spongy, worthless material. 
The placing and spading of concrete require both 
skill and strength. The laborers wheeling concrete 
or handling the chute must be efficiently directed, 
and in addition some shoveling as well as spading 
must be done to get all the concrete in place. 
Footings and walls are placed in layers 6 to 12 
inches deep. The sections should be small enough 
so that not more than half an hour will elapse be- 
tween the placing of separate layers at any point. 
Columns should be poured their full height at one 
time and are usually allowed to get their shrinkage 
(half an hour is sufficient in summer weather) before 
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the floor is poured. Slabs are poured their full 
thickness progressively along the floor, filling the 
beam forms at the same time. Temporary screeds 
are set to give grade and the surface is struck off to 
grade as it is poured. Without special attention 
the slabs near upstanding spandrels will come up 
from the weight of concrete in the beam. This 
necessitates expensive picking to get it down to 
grade for finish. Rough slabs which are to have 
granolithic finish can be roughened up most eco- 
nomically with a short-tooth garden rake as soon 
as the concrete has had its initial set. 

Spading along the face of the form used to be con- 
sidered necessary, but it has been found that spad- 
ing in the middle of the beams will give just as good 
a surface. A sufficient amount of any spading, 
rodding or joggling will answer all necessary pur- 
poses. The main reason for spading is to liberate 
entrained air and prevent pockets by joggling the 
mass so that the cement and sand will have a chance 
to flow around all coarse aggregate and all reinforc- 
ing. A secondary function, important in many 
cases, is that of insuring a film of cement between 
the form and any aggregate so that the surface will 
present an even texture without voids or honey- 
comb when the forms are removed. From three to 
five men are needed to place and spade the output 
of a 34-yard mixer. 

Location of construction joints is left to the in- 
spector’s judgment. Beams and slabs are stopped 
against vertical bulkheads in the middle of simple 
spans. These bulkheads usually have to be notched 
over the reinforcement. Girders with a single 
beam framing in the center should be stopped at 
about the third point. Beams and slabs should 
always have vertical joints, never allowing the 
material to stop at its angle of repose. Horizontal 
joints should be so located that they can be cleaned 
before the pouring is resumed. Where this is not 
possible, as in the joint in a flat slab column at the 
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base of the capital, all laitance should be chipped 
off down to clean aggregate before pouring again. 

For laitance—the greasy scum which accumu- 
lates on over-wet concrete to the depth of an inch 
in bad cases—contains much valuable cement but 
has no load-carrying capacity. Horizontal con- 
struction joints should be indented with pieces of 
2x 3 or 2x 4 wood, placed in the fresh concrete to 
form a key. 

The time of form removal may well be left to the 
contractor, if he be a man of known skill. The 
time varies greatly according to weather conditions, 
from 24 hours for walls in good summer weather to 
several weeks for beams and slabs in cold weather. 

Floor forms should not, of course, be stripped 
until the floors above are poured and preferably not 
until the second floor above is poured, to avoid the 
possibility of a fire in the upper forms dumping 
concrete on a young slab. 

Frozen concrete is the usual excuse for premature 
form removal. Frozen concrete will ring from a 
hammer blow like well set concrete, but a little 
boiling water will quickly show the difference. 
Forms for mouldings or other ornamental work 
should be left as long as possible. The harder the 
concrete the less likely are the corners to chip. 

Voids or stone pockets, which show upon removal 
of the forms, should be patched as soon as possible 
after examination has shown that the fault is not 
dangerous. When all precautions are taken, how- 
ever, a little patching is usually necessary on the 
best of jobs—tt is not necessary, however, to admit 
this to the contractor. 

But all this knowledge without common sense is 
nothing worth. Good common sense and practical 
experience are necessary in order to make intelli- 
gently the exceptions to which every rule is subject. 
And, after all, satisfactory concrete work can only 
be obtained by selecting a capable contractor and 
adopting co-operation in dealing with him. 


Pouring Concrete Footings by Towers and Chutes 
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Straight Talks to Architects 


V. WHAT IS YOUR METHOD OF CHARGING FOR PROFESSIONAL SERVICES ? 


discussion by the architectural profession today 

it is that of methods of charging for professional 
services. It would seem that there are very few 
architects entirely satisfied with the fees received 
for their work and the methods by which they are 
paid. There are times when injustice is done to 
the client, but in most instances it is the architect 
who suffers. 

The sale of direct valuable professional service 
constitutes a sound business proposition. Methods 
of charging for such service should, therefore, meet 
the requirements of sound business judgment. 
During the past few months we have had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing this subject with a number of 
architects in various sections of the country. 
Naturally, wide divergence of opinion and practice 
has been found, but all methods tend toward 
similar objectives. It will, therefore, simplify this 
discussion to outline some of these objectives and 
to develop different methods which are employed 
toward their attainment. 

Any method of charging for professional service is 
unsuccessful if it does not insure these results: 

1. Payment for service which represents a fair 

profit to the architect, in accordance with the 

value of his services. 

. That this payment shall represent to the owner 
a charge against the cost of his building which 
is offset by the increase of intrinsic value 
directly resulting from services rendered by 
the architect. 

. That the architect shall be regularly reim- 

bursed for the expenditures which he makes 

during the course of work done for a client, 
and that he shall regularly receive a fair pro- 
portion of his profit. 

That.the profit which the architect receives 

shall be commensurate with his skill. 

. That no project in the architect’s office shall 
be the result of unfair and unethical competi- 
tion with another architect on a basis of 
professional charges. 

_ That the architect shall do no work without 
payment or make any expenditure on a 
client’s project for which heis not reimbursed, 
unless he deliberately chooses to speculate 
on future possibilities of bringing profitable 
work into his office. 


shi there is any question calling for frank, open 
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Considering these points in their order of pres- 
entation, the first objective should be to make 
certain that the method of payment for architec- 
tural service shall be fair to both parties. Also, that 
in developing the amount of this payment, the 
elements of guesswork and gambling on profits 
should be eliminated as far as possible. The 
method of reimbursing an architect for his work 
generally employed today is, of course, that of a 
flat percentage of the cost of the building to cover 
the cost of the architect’s work and his profit. If 
all building problems involved a similar amount of 
architectural work, the percentage method would 
be a simple solution to the problem of charging 
for service. The fact remains, however, that there 
is a wide divergence, not only of draftsmen’s time 
required but of requirements which affect the time 
the architect himself spends in connection with the 
work, including conferences with the owner and 
studying the owner’s problem in order to produce 
a building efficient for his purpose. The usual 
method employed today is an attempt to set the 
percentage charge in accordance with these require- 
ments. Thus in the designing of an industrial 
building or an office structure where every floor is 
the same, it is sometimes the case that an architect 
can work on a profitable basis for as low as 3 per 
cent. In the case of better class residential work, 
10 per cent will sometimes scarcely reimburse the 
architect for his expenditure of time and money in 
satisfying a client. 


Charges Governed by Work Performed 


It is indeed quite apparent that in the design 
of most types of buildings, a straight percentage 
method of charging is not sound even though a 
definite attempt is made to set the percentage 
according to the estimated amount of work in- 
volved. When the architect places a percentage 
charge as a gross return for complete services, it is 
evident that he is to all practical purposes fixing 
a lump sum for his work, a sum under which he 
stands to gain or lose in accordance with the dis- 
position of the client and the success of his own 
guesswork as to the ultimate cost of the work to him. 
Admitting that the percentage method of charging, 
on a basis of past experience, shows the architect a 
profit for the work he has done at the end of the 
year, it is still a fact that this profit has varied 
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considerably on individual projects and that in 
some instances the architect has actually worked 
for little or no profit, while in other instances the 
owner may have paid more than should be required 
for the work which has been done. In other words, 
the percentage method of charging is often one of 
loose averages and as such cannot be sound. 

The best method for charging should be so 
arranged that it will include reimbursement to 
the architect for all his costs, including the proper 
proportion of overhead together with a fair net 
profit. From the owner’s viewpoint, the payment 
which he makes to the architect should constitute 
a real investment which provides him with a 
building having greater utility, esthetic or real 
estate value, because of the services which he has 
received from the architect. The desire on the 
part of an owner to insure a high order of design in 
any type of building constitutes today only one of 
the actuating motives in the selection of an archi- 
tect. The owner seeks also practical planning and 
equipment which will make the building a more 
efficient machine for its purpose. He seeks also 
service, which includes a knowledge of construction 
methods to insure the carrying out of this project 
on a basis of economy, representing the lowest 
possible initial investment. For this complete 
service he pays the architect; and the architect’s 
return should be fairly in accord with his ability to 
meet these requirements on the part of the owner. 

It is because of this condition of demand which 
is developing on the part of the building public, that 
we are entering into a period of specialization in 
many architectural offices. It is for this reason 
that, without the sacrifice of good design, the 
architect must appreciate the financial and business 
requirements of a project and must maintain a 
thorough knowledge of structural methods to aid 
in keeping down capital investment in building 
construction. 

The next problem involves the question of the 
payment of the architect’s expenses and fees. In 
the average arrangement, made between an archi- 
tect and his client, the architect is called upon to 
finance much of the work during the planning 
stages. In many instances his profit on the work 
which he does is not realized until the building is 
actually under construction and often until the 
building is actually finished. This fact has worked 
hardship on many architects, particularly in con- 
nection with large projects where considerable sums 
of money are required to pay drafting, overhead 
and general expenses. It is not fair that the archi- 
tect should be called upon to bear this burden nor 
that he should have funds tied up indefinitely in 
plans which await the owner’s pleasure before 
entering the stage of actual construction. Regard- 
less of the method of charging, arrangements 
should be made by which the architect is reim- 
bursed at least monthly for his expenses and is paid 
some profit on the work done. 
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The Money Value of Professional Skill 


We have set forth as one of the requirements of a 
sound basis of charges for professional service that 
architects’ profits should be commensurate with 
their relative skill and experience. We realize that 
this is opening up a subject which has many com- 
plications because there is a definite question of the 
value of individual service in this consideration. 

In every known profession skill and experience 
carry their premium. In the medical profession, 
the specialist receives a higher rate for his time than 
the average practitioner. In the legal profession, 
able and experienced attorneys who have developed 
reputations along specialized lines or in general 
practice can and do command larger retainers than 
those who have not demonstrated this skill and 
capacity for rendering valuable legal service. In 
the architectural profession an attempt is often 
made to standardize fees regardless of the com- 
plexity of the building project involved, or the 
architect’s ability to render real service. If a 
prospective, building investor should ask almost any 
young architect as to his ability to design a building 
of any nature, he would receive a positive and opti- 
mistic reply that no one could serve him better. 
This. is not a fact, excepting perhaps in the design- 
ing of moderate cost buildings where the require- 
ments of architectural service might be compara- 
tively simple. Otherwise, there will usually be 
a considerable difference in the quality and value of 
service — a difference which represents the relative 
ratio of experience and skill. This very fact 
explodes the theory of standard charges for archi- 
tectural service. The building public recognizes 
this difference and pays to the young and unknown 
architect $100 or less for the complete plans and 
specifications of a moderate cost residence, but will 
pay 10 per cent and many extras to the architect 
who has a record of unusually good service. How 
is the young architect to get this record of good 
service if he cannot work at a low rate until he has 
demonstrated his skill and can logically charge 
more for his services? There is certainly a mis- 
conception of ethics in any statement or any 
attempted regulation which would impose a charge 
of unprofessional conduct or which erects an 
artificial barrier against this natural course through 
which an individual progresses to an important 
position in his chosen profession. 

At this point there must also be brought into the 
discussion the question of competing for work ona 
basis of professional charges. Section 11 of the 
Canon of Ethics of the American Institute of 
Architects says definitely that it is unprofessional 
for architects to compete knowingly for employment 
on the basis of professional charges. From the 
ethical viewpoint this is a sound principle but it 
does not define the term, ‘“‘to compete knowingly.”’ 
It would, of course, be not only unethical but 
unbusinesslike for anarchitect knowingly to seek the 
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favor of an owner by offering to do work for a 
smaller fee than that which he knows another 
architect has already proposed. On the other 
hand, if we admit that the services of one architect 
are worth more than the services of another, because 
of the elements of skill and experience, it is evident 
that the architect with lesser experience should 
be able to work for a smaller fee on the same 
project without violating professional ethics. 
This, of course, assumes that the client knows by 
general reputation or otherwise that the less 
expensive service is inferior and that the architect 
admits this fact. In spite of any artificial stand- 
ard of charges which architects may set up, the 
public in one way or another will pay in accordance 
with skill and experience. As a rule, the buyer 
of architectural service will seek this service in 
accordance with his requirements. If they are not 
complex, the owner will seek the services of an 
architect whom he believes capable of doing the 
work and who will doit at what he is pleased to term 
a ‘reasonable cost’’ —a price which would be less 
than cost with its attendant overhead. On the 
other hand, if the problem is complex in nature, the 
owner will seek the services of an experienced 
architect because he realizes that although he 
might have the work done more cheaply by an 
architect of less experience, the investment in the 
service of a specialist is logical if the operation is 
difficult. At this point we reach the problem of 
ethics between the more experienced organizations, 
and here we are frankly ata loss to know where to 
suggest limitations. This much, however, isappar- 
ent in our opinion — that an owner has a perfect 
right to take his problem to the office of an architect 
whom he believes capable of carrying out the work 
and to ask him on what basis of professional charges 
he is willing to develop the necessary plans and 
specifications and to give requisite supervision. If 
he then goes to another architect of equal stand- 
ing and requests the same information, to be con- 
sidered coevally with the first, it does not seem 
to us unethical for the second architect to refuse 
to do business with him. 


Ethics and Architects’ Charge Systems 


It would be shortsighted to deliberately cut prices. 
If an architect is flatly asked by an owner to do 
work for a price less than that quoted to him by 
another architect, and if he is aware of this price, 
there is but one ethical and businesslike course, 
which is to turn down the proposal. On the other 
hand, even if he knows that another architect is 
receiving consideration and has also been asked to 
make suggestions and to quote his price for doing 
the work, there seems to be no reason why he should 
not quote a figure which represents a satisfactory 
profit to him. If we consider the two offices in 
question, we may find that because of the greater 
knowledge of the cost of doing work or because of 
several other conditions which may affect the 
situation, including perhaps a more careful con- 
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sideration of repetitious work, the cost of architec- 
tural services given to the owner by the second 
office may be less than would be received from the 
first office. The selection would then be a matter 
of judgment on the owner’s part as to the value of 
services which he may expect to receive from the 
individual offices. From the architect’s view- 
point, this is not competing on a basis of profession- 
al fees, but is giving a quotation of price for service 
on the basis of production ability, which, after all, 
is the only sound basis of competition throughout 
all business and professional activities. 

This condition applies particularly to commer- 
cial and industrial work, where the efficiency of the 
building as a machine designed for a specific purpose 
and its value as an investment are of paramount im- 
portance. In certain classes of institutional and 
residential work the element of design is of par- 
ticular importance and selection of architects will 
usually be made on a more directly personal 
basis. Consequently, we find a condition develop- 
ing today through which even many of the larger 
offices are taking work on any reputable business 
basis which represents a profit to them and a pay- 
ment for the time of principals which they believe 
equals their own valuation. Similarly, we find 
that in spite of any standards which may have been 
set forth, the young architect is working for a price 
to the owner, which to him represents the profit 
which he is willing to take for his services and in 
consideration of his lower overhead costs. 

In the foregoing paragraphs, we have outlined 


definite objectives toward which the fixation of 


methods of charging for architectural service should 
be directed. The next logical consideration is an 
examination of present-day methods of charging 
for professional service in order to determine the 
strength and weakness of various systems and to 
establish grounds upon which the ideal method of 
charging for service may be determined. 

The detailed information furnished by the 
American Institute of Architects on this subject, 
together with some of the more interesting methods 
of charging developed by individual offices, will be 
considered in the second section of this article which 
will appear in the February, 1922, issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. In the second part of this 
article there will also appear the various conclusions 
which have been drawn as a result of a careful 
survey of this field and such practical recommenda- 
tions as may have been developed through a con- 
sideration of the methods employed by various 
architects. Before entering into this detailed 
consideration, however, it will be of value to outline 
briefly a number of the methods through which 
architects are receiving compensation today. There 
are, of course, the three methods more or less in 
common use: the straight percentage and the fee- 
plus-cost methods, both of which are recommended 
by the American Institute of Architects, and the 
salary method, a variation of the fee-plus-cost 
system, each of which has its advantages. 
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In the application of the straight percentage 
method, various means are employed to develop 
what might seem to be a fair fee. In the case of 
a building where there is a considerable amount 
of repetitious work, such as a number of floors 
having practically the same layout, it is the practice 
of some architects to deduct from the total cubic 
footage of the building that number of cubic feet 
which represent repetitious work in planning and 
thus arrive at an estimated cost much lower than the 
actual cost of the building on which the percentage 
fee may be applied. Others take into consideration 
the fact that there is repetitious work and reduce 
the percentage of the fee accordingly. It is quite 
often the case that architects quote lump sums 
covering the entire work involved in the planning 
of a given project. In effect, these architects 
become sub-contractors sometimes, and perhaps 
unknowingly, bidding for the architectural work and 
establishing their price on a lump sum basis which, 
because of the nature of the work, is often a 
greater gamble than that taken by the material and 
labor sub-contractor who bids on the actual con- 
struction. It is evident that an architect can 
make a lump sum proposal for his services in 
designing a small building when he expects to 
do all the work himself and considers this money as 
actual income for the time he may spend on the 
work. Thisis done very extensively in the specula- 
tive building field, particularly for moderate cost 
houses and for speculative apartment houses for 
which the owner wants nothing but an elevation, 
floor plans and a building permit. Certainly in a 
more complex project, when the architect main- 
tains an organization, this form of lump sum 
bidding or bidding on a low flat percentage basis is 
often a cause for grief. 

A well known architect told us not many days 
ago that in earlier stages of his career he tried the 
lump sum method of fixing a fee for his work. On 
a large office building project he quoted a flat sum 
of $25,000 to do all necessary architectural work, 
including supervision. The owners agreed to this 
price and then proceeded to make so many changes 
and to exert such a pressure of demand for his 
service and that of his organization that by the 
time his work was three-quarters finished, he had 
used up in actual expense all of the money which 
was to be paid for the work. In this dilemma, he 
went to the owners and told them the story, show- 
ing them as best he could a record of office costs. 
He was very fortunate in the type of people he had 
to deal with. They recognized the justice of his 
viewpoint and appropriated an additional $10,000 
for the architectural work. This amount saw him 
through, but with a very small profit and one which 
was almost negligible considering the amount of 
his personal time given to the work. ‘The terms of 
his contract were such that the owners could have 
forced him to go through on the original proposal, 
and probably three out of four owners would have 
insisted on this. Many other architects have had 
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equally unfortunate experiences and have de- 
pended upon other commissions which were more 
profitable to bring up the average, annual earnings 
of the year. 


Variations of the Cost-Plus Method 


Several forms of cost-plus contracts as between 
architects and owners have been developed and 
put into operation. Among these may be noted 
the cost-plus-fixed-fee basis on which all costs of 
the work in the architect’s office are paid by the 
owner and a small net percentage of the cost of 
the building is given to him for profit. Among 
forms which the cost-plus contract may take are: 

1. The contract by which the owner pays the 
architect his drafting cost, doubled to meet 
overhead, and a percentage of the total amount 
of this entire cost taken as profit. 

2. The contract which calls for double drafting 
expenses to cover overhead, plus a monthly 
salary to the principal or principals over 
the estimated period covered by the designing 
and construction of the building. 

3. The contract which calls for the payment of 
actual cost by the owner with the daily or 
hourly rate for principal’s time which is 
spent on the work. 

4. There are several other variations of the cost- 
plus method, including one interesting ex- 
ample which has come to our attention, where- 
in one room of the architect’s office was set 

_aside for a definite project. A rental was 
charged for this room during the planning 
period, together with salaries of an estimator, 
three, draftsmen and a stenographer. Pay- 
ment was made for principal’s time at confer- 
ences as called upon by the owner and a 
lump sum was set aside as his profit. 

It will be seen that there are numerous variations 
of the cost-plus method of rendering architectural 
service. These all have certain definite value, 
however, as opposed to the percentage method, 
particularly in that it is possible to render a month- 
ly accounting to the owner and to be reimbursed at 
stated periods for all costs; that the owner pays 
only for the amount of work which he wants; that 
at any time, if the project is abandoned, the archi- 
tect has actually been paid all the cost of the work 
to him, together with some profit and has not been 
forced to tie up his own money, awaiting future 
reimbursement. 

The details of some of these methods, together 
with logical conclusions which may be drawn from 
the facts which are here presented, will prove of 
definite interest to many architects who may wish to 
revise their own financial relations with clients. 
In the February issue of THE Forum, therefore, 
this detailed consideration will be given. Mean- 
while, we shall be glad to receive correspondence 
from architects who have opinions to express on 
this subject or who may have had experiences, the 
knowledge of which will be of benefit. 
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STANFORD WHITE MEMORIAL DOORS, LIBRARY OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 


LAWRENCE GRANT WHITE, ARCHITECT 
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Plate Description 


BANKING QUARTERS FOR NEW York Trust Com- 

PANY, New York. PLATEs 1-3. 

This bank occupies space in the American Surety 
Building, recently remodeled and enlarged. The 
basement, first, second and third floors, and parts 
of the sub-basement, the fourth and fifth floors, 
are utilized for the bank quarters, the different 
departments to which the public has access being 
grouped about the main banking room. To af- 
ford suitable height for this room the architects, 
Walker & Gillette, removed portions of the second 
floor which gave opportunity for a lofty ceiling 
and yet made possible the connecting of the second 
floor departments to the general plan. 

The use of color which characterizes this large 
banking room marks a departure from the usual 
treatment of such rooms. Here the walls are 
formed of piers and arches made of Rosato marble, 
of pinkish color, quarried near Verona, Italy, with 
the openings defined by pilasters which, together 
with the soffits beneath the beams that carry the 
second floor across the arches, are of Blue Belge 
marble. The faces of these beams are ornamented 
with reproductions of American coins, from the 
‘pine tree shilling’’ to the “buffalo nickel.” 

The elaborately modeled plaster ceiling, painted 
in bleached wood tones and slightly gilded, is 
supported by four columns, 30 feet high, in the 
center of the room, each made up of three blocks of 
reddish purple Levanto mottled marble and hav- 
ing a bronze renaissance capital. The floor pave- 
ment has a Blue Belge border and a field of al- 
ternating squares of Levanto and Tinos green 
marbles, separated by bands of Blue Belge. Metal 
work, such as screens and grilles, is of wrought 
iron, made after the early Italian manner and 
slightly oiled. The officers’ platform and offices 
have a wainscoting of Italian walnut, 7 feet 
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6 inches high, which gives to their quarters the 
appearance of a library. The necessary vaults 
are placed in the basement and sub-basement. 


STANFORD WHITE MeEmortIAL Doors, New York 

University, New York. PLATEs 13, 14. 

There have recently been unveiled at the library 
of New York University a pair of bronze entrance 
doors, given by a group of his friends as a me- 
morial to the late Stanford White. 

Few instances are known in which so many in- 
dividuals have entered into collaboration, the 
models for the panels of bronze being given by 
various sculptors who had worked with Mr. White 
on numerous projects. The two upper figures, 
typifying ‘“‘Inspiration’’ and “Generosity,” are by 
Andrew O'Connor. They are winged, and in 
higher relief than the others, in order to obtain an 
accent of shadow. The next two lower panels, 
representing ‘‘Architecture’’ and ‘Decoration,’ 
the two principal activities of Stanford White’s 
career, are by Philip Martiny. Below these are 
‘“Painting’’ and ‘“Sculpture,’’ by Herbert Adams, 
and “Music” and“ Drama,” by A:.A- Weimiman, 
these panels typifying the allied arts in which he 
took an especial interest. The lions’ heads are 
the work of Ulysses Ricci, and the inscription was 
modeled by Janet Scudder. 

These doors, which were designed by Lawrence 
Grant White, of McKim, Mead & White, show a 
departure from the usual modern practice of cast- 
ing each door in a single piece. They are, instead, 
built up of plates of bronze, each panel, stile and 
rail being cast in a separate piece. The rosettes 
are structurally significant, as they form the heads 
to the bolts which fasten the bronze to the wooden 
doors. This is the method used in the construc- 
tion of many of the medizval doors. 
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Detail of Wrought Iron Counter Screen 


Banking Rooms, New York Trust Company, New York 
Walker & Gillette, Architects 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE NEED FOR CRAFT REVIVAL 


unemployment, there exists in the building 

trades the ridiculously paradoxical situation 
that in many of the country’s important cities there 
is a serious shortage of plasterers, which enables 
those available to demand and receive in some 
cases as much as $18 per day. In paying this no 
one expects to receive equivalent value in work; 
he is the victim of the manipulation of the law of 
supply and demand to serve selfish ends. It is a 
warning of the end of productive building and the 
choking of architecture as an art unless these 
pernicious practices of basing everything on the 
dollar, which are quite as evident in modern busi- 
ness as in the labor unions, are promptly stopped. 
Curtailed production, which creates artificial scar- 
city, will enrich a few manufacturers in industry. 
The same principle in the labor unions—restrict- 
ing the number of apprentices—will insure short 
hours, easy work and high pay for the favored few. 

But what is it building? Chaos and disorganiza- 
tion, compared with which our past troubles will 
seem small. This state of affairs cannot last because 
it is unnatural, but if the shortsightedness of leaders 
makes them insist on standing in the way of read- 
justment to reasonable premises, no small amount 
of general suffering will be experienced. Not con- 
tent with creating a temporary financial advantage 
for their members, the unions have encouraged and 
followed a policy of putting a premium on gen- 
eral inefficiency that has brought the standards 
of craftsmanship to a state low indeed. Simple, 
routine methods, regarded as matters of intuition 
some years ago, seem to be unknown to the present 
generation of workmen, and this adds largely to the 
responsibility of the architect who, in person or 
through his assistants, must now supervise the 
simplest details of building construction. That so 
small a number of plasterers are to be had is due to 
the restrictive regulations regarding apprentices 
which have been kept in force by plasterers’ unions, 
while the poor quality of work is due partly to lack of 
training and partly to the pernicious system which 
teaches a workman to carefully conceal any partic- 
ular ability he may possess and to produce as little 
work as possible—only as much as is necessary to 
insure employment, which, to be sure, is practically 
guaranteed by his union. 

And yet architecture, more than most of the arts, 
is absolutely dependent for its life upon the intelli- 
gent co-operation of a trained body of craftsmen, 
artisans and workmen with the architect himself. 
If all initiative and pride in work well done are to 
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be strangled through following ruinous economic 
policies, and financial costs are to remain so high 
that expenditure in artistic effort cannot be afforded, 
architecture will surely perish. The movement has 
fortunately not gone so far that it cannot be 
stopped. Architects in visiting their work under 
construction occasionally come in contact with 
individual workmen and are surprised to find that 
often beneath the dull, lethargic attitude which is 
one result of the union’s dominance, there still live 
and struggle for expression the pride in achieve- 
ment and at least something of the ability which 
characterized the well trained workmen a genera- 
tion ago. Work occupies a large part in any man’s 
existence, and if he cannot find enjoyment in it and 
will make no effort to do so, he can surely expect 
to find but little happiness. 

We have sometimes wondered if a revival of 
interest in craftsmanship and an advance toward 
higher ideals might not be led by architects them- 
selves. There is excellent reason why their influence 
might be powerful in stimulating the numerous 
crafts and trades upon which architecture so largely 
depends. Architects have always maintained a 
studied aloofness from the turmoil which rends the 
building field, and this neutrality might now serve 
as a fulcrum from which a friendly pressure might 
be exerted. Whether they will or not, architects 
will sooner or later be forced into a position where 
they must take an active interest in this absorbing 
question. Before they can render intelligent and 
impartial service, and the lack of that is all that 
stands in the way of an amicable settlement, archi- 
tects must, however, study the subject in all its 
ramifications. At present labor and capital are 
ranged in hostile camps and there is no intermediary 
capable of impartially analyzing their just claims. 

It is not for us to suggest the means by which 
real craftsmanship can be revived; it is rather our 
purpose to emphasize the seriousness that the mat- 
ter of training possesses for the progress of archi- 
tecture. Whether the present workers in the unions 
must be abandoned and a new group of men, 
trained along more intelligent lines, be formed is 
something that only careful consideration could 
determine. The chief point, however, is that 
architects must recognize the trust reposed in them 
to preserve the glorious traditions of architecture 
and further its development in our own day. Arch- 
itects know the difficulties under which they are 
required to work; they know what is necessary to 
correct present wrong conditions, and it is certainly 
their duty to take an active interest and see that 
their suggestions and advice are used, as far as it 
is in their power to have them used. 
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A DEPARTMENT 
DEVOTED TO THE VARIED | 
PROFESSIONAL & DESIGN INTERESTS | 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
AVAILABLE MATERIALS 
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It will be the purpose in this Department to illustrate, as Sar as 
practicable, modern interiors furn ished with articles obtainable in 
the markets, and the Editors will be pleased to advise interestea 
readers the sources from which such material may be obtained 
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Scale in Interior Architecture 


By JOHN T. SIMPSON 


ROPORTION is the relation between the 

different parts of a composition; scale is the 

relation between the sizes of all these parts 
and an imaginary unit of measure which is deter- 
mined by our sense of the fitness of things.’ In 
these words Thomas Hastings has defined two of the 
most vital principles which govern good designing. 
A study of these definitions and of their practical 
application will explain why violation of simple pre- 
cepts, grown out of usage and good taste, results in 
so many failures in architecture. 

Architecture is so fundamentally dependent upon 
good proportion and appropriate scale that if these 
are provided in a design, beauty can be definitely 
expected even though details are left to take care of 
themselves. Proportion and scale have a close rela- 
tion but they are essentially different things. The 
distinction is not obvious and confusion between 
the two may easily be made. A motif may have 
good proportions and be out of scale with its set- 
ting, but if a part of the motif be too large or too 
small it is both out of scale and out of proportion. 
Correct sense of scale is a subtle quality that can 
be grasped only through a complete knowledge of 


architectural styles and a keen, almost inherent, 
sense of the fitness of things. It is something intui- 
tively sensed by the well trained architect, but in 
common with other results of intuition is difficult to 
describe. 

Scale may be referred to as the quality of a com- 
position which enables us, irrespective of its actual 
size, to suggest dimensions for it. This practical 
application of scale is daily utilized unconsciously 
by architect and layman alike. We readily appre- 
ciate large scale or small scale in a facade, because in 
our streets we have people and objects with which 
we associate standard sizes, and these we uncon- 
sciously use as units of measurement in viewing the 
building. The human figure is the normal unit of 
measure in determining scale. This is entirely rea- 
sonable because architecture was created by and 
for the use of man. The rise and run of stairs are 
adjusted to the human step; chairs and tables are 
made of certain heights for comfortable use; these 
sizes are recognized as correct from a utilitarian 
standpoint and because things fully meeting prac- 
tical requirements are also generally artistic, we 
know they are right from an esthetic angle, and we 


Drawing Room in President’s House, Columbia University, New York 


A room in classic style with excellent proportions and relation in scale between architecture and curniture 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
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refer to them as being in scale. Other details such 
as cornices, windows, doors, mantels, etc., are not 
fixed in size by utilitarian considerations, but the 
architect through his training is able to make them 
of such sizes that they appear reasonable to us in 
comparison with articles of definite sizes fixed by 
utility. A building or an interior is, therefore, 
most perfect in scale when it exhibits a natural 
relation in the sizes of its parts to the human 
figure. 

Large scale is often purposely used and with good 
effect in exterior design to give prominence to a 
facade in comparison with surrounding buildings. 
If, however, the same building were to stand alone 
on a level space its imposing character would largely 
be lost because visual comparison of the sizes of the 
parts with the whole would instinctively make the 
building appear to us smaller than its actual size. 
From the standpoint of exterior design, the quali- 
ties of scale are quite generally understood. It 
may be said that with exteriors on the whole it is 
better to err on the side of large scale because small 
scale, even though it has the effect of increasing the 
apparent size of the mass, robs the detail of the 
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The Angel Room, Quenby Hall, Leicestershire, England (1620) 


Excellent scale relation between paneling and furniture 
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vigor necessary for holding it in proper balance. 

When we come to consider scale for interior 
architecture we have to adopt different standards, 
and it is in not sufficiently recognizing this dis- 
tinction that so many architects produce interiors 
of lesser merit than their exteriors. Too frequently 
the interiors are spoiled by too large a scale. Here 
we have enclosed space, not in association with 
trolley cars, cabs and other street objects but with 
articles of furniture and intimate domestic life. 
This essential difference must be recognized, and for 
an interior to be successful a proper relation of scale 
must be maintained between furniture and archi- 
tectural background. Much of the poor scale that 
is evident in our interior architecture is due largely 
to the forcing of motifs of other periods into modern 
rooms of comparatively lesser size and height. We 
are trying to adapt to modern requirements archi- 
tectural compositions that were designed for great 
baronial halls, and is it any wonder that our rooms 
are crowded, restless and exhibit a constant struggle 
for dominance between furnishings and setting? 
In the average domestic interior half the architec- 
ture could be eliminated and the resulting gain 
would be immediately apparent. 

If in our search for pleasing archi- 
tectural motifs in the past periods 
of architecture we devote our energy 
to studying the basic principles of 
proportion and scale that these 
rooms exhibit and forget about try- 
ing to reproduce a miniature model 
of whatever strikes our fancy, we will 
be on the right road to an interior 
architecture that will compare favor- 
ably with the best of the old work. 
The work produced by the great ar- 
chitects of England and France in 
the eighteenth century, if studied for 
its underlying principles, provides a 
wonderful source of information for 
the modern architect. Here he will 
find rooms of great proportions and 
vertical emphasis given by height of 
ceilings, but withal a relation of scale 
between furniture, architectural mo- 
tifs and detail that in the majority of 
cases is nearly perfect. There has 
been no temptation because of the 
height of these rooms to increase 
the scale of cornices, mantels or other 
features. The rules of proportion 
determine the general mass of these 
features with respect to the wall 
spaces, but irrespective of the size of 
the apartment there is a uniform 
scale relation between the furniture 
and the architecture. 

The French interior of the eigh- 
teenth century was a marvel of 
harmony between architecture, dec- 
oration and furniture and even the 
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ELEVATION OF FIREPLACE SIDE OF ROOM SHOWING SCALE RELATION OF FURNITURE 


The dimensions of the room are 31 ft. by 19 rt. 4 ins. and 
the height of the oak paneling 13 ft. 4 ins. The scale of 
the ceiling ornamentation is somewhat too large, but in 
other respects the room is excellently scaled. The rela- 
tions between panels, doors, paintings, chandelier and most 


of the rurniture are noteworthy. Although of generous 
proportions the scale of the woodwork is comparatively 
small; the panel stiles are 344 ins. wide, the wainscot cap 
is 344 ins. deep and all moulded parts are made up of a 
series of fine members. 


THE OAK PARLOR, BALLS PARK, HERTFORD, ENGLAND 
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Dining Room, Chateau du Breau, from painting by Walter Gay 
An excellent example of the charm and perfection of scale in the 18th century French interior 


dress of its occupants. The artists of this period 
relied upon an ensemble of which we can but imagine 
an imperfect view. The use of color in damask wall 
coverings, panel mouldings and decorative over- 
door paintings was echoed in the costumes, the 
whole reflected again and again by the tall, deli- 
cately framed mirrors characteristic of the time. 
The charm of these eighteenth century French 
rooms is perhaps nowhere better illustrated than 
in the paintings by Walter Gay, an American artist 
resident in Paris. The very human and tempera- 
mental qualities of these rooms possess such an 
appeal that a painting with no human beings in the 
picture conveys a complete sense of their livable 
qualities. These pictures, incidentally, indicate to 
architects suggestions for conveying to their clients 
through color studies the real spirit of the room 
rather than the cold delineation of the architecture. 

The results produced in the eighteenth century 
were probably due to the fact that the schools of 
architectural design and furniture design were 
developed at the same time and by artists, in many 
cases identical, but in all cases working on the 
basis of common tradition and understanding. We 
are not so fortunate today as to bedeveloping styles; 
information concerning the past is readily available 


Courtesy of E. P. Dutton & Co. 


to everyone, and since we have such a wide field 
from which to select according to individual incli- 
nation, it is perhaps only natural that errors in the 
assembling of things derived from so many sources 
should be made. 

As a general statement it can truthfully be said 
that the modern interior is over-scaled. Motifs are 
frequently too large in their mass, and when not 
wrong in that respect, their mouldings and orna- 
ment are too heavy. There is little thought given 
to the sizes of panel rails, mouldings and the treat- 
ment of panels themselves. Door openings are 
often made too wide, and then pilasters and pedi- 
ments are added to further injure scale. These 
may in themselves have good proportion and they 
may show pleasing relations of mass with the walls 
against which they are placed, but as soon as the 
average furnishings are introduced there is imme- 
diately apparent a wide gulf between architecture 
and movable objects. 

To be successful in scale, any composition must 
be built up with some unit of measurement as a 
guide. The human figure provides this, but in the 
case of interiors it is well to consider also relation 
to articles of furniture. These may be used to 
establish the module of the room. If furniture of 
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DOORWAY, DINING ROOM, HOUSE OF C. M. MacNEILL, ESQ., NEW YORK 
FREDERICK J. STERNER, ARCHITECT 


An interior doorway in Georgian style, with excellent scale relation to furniture 


and room. Finish is natural pine; height of door opening, 6 feet 1042 inches 
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the Adam character is to be used, we must provide 
a background correspondingly small in scale; the 
room can be comparatively small in floor area be- 
cause no large pieces of furniture are to be accom- 
modated. We can adopt any ceiling height in good 
proportion to the floor area and secure desirable 
vertical emphasis by means of pilasters, tall win- 
dows, narrow panels and other devices. A high 
ceiling should, however, not tempt us to increase 
the scale of ornamentation in the upper part of the 
room; the scale must be consistent throughout. 
A study of old work in which the original fur- 
nishings still exist will show a marvelous harmony 
of line and scale between panel mouldings and 
other architectural details and the mouldings and 
turnings of the furniture. In English work of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century we find that 
the carving and turning and cane work of the 
Stuart chairs and the moulded and paneled chests 
accorded well with the small geometrical wall panels 
of the period; later the broad, heavy, Dutch lines 
of William and Mary furniture are in harmony with 
the vigorous, fat architectural mouldings and gen- 
erous panels of the times. Similarly, in eighteenth 
century French work uniformity of character ap- 
pears in both architecture and furniture. The 
chair backs of Louis XV furniture for instance 
reached to the height of the lower panel moulding 
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and frequently had a curving pattern that com- 
plemented that of the panel. The perfect relation 
of scale gave to the smallest French apartment a 
sense of spaciousness that is all too often absent in 
modern work. 

Color has an important bearing on scale because 
it has the property of altering the apparent size of 
an object. In the use of contrasting colors that 
strongly outline form, additional difficulties arise. 
A paneled room in which the walls are painted may 
have the panel mouldings colored differently from 
the rails and the fields. A moulding or panel size 
that appears in scale when in monotone may be 
made the reverse by causing it to stand alone 
through contrasting color. Similarly, an article of 
furniture apparently in good scale when it is closely 
related in color to its background takes on undue 
importance if it is strongly contrasting in color. 
Thus a room paneled in dark oak and designed to 
accord with definite furniture could not be painted 
in light tones and harmonize in scale with the same 
furniture. 

In an interior we may combine furniture of 
English, French and Italian periods and the archi- 
tectural background may be reminiscent of one 
period or a modern version with no distinct period 
traces. The success of such a room will depend to 
a large extent upon form and detail, but the great- 


A Modern Dining Room Showing Influence of 18th Century French and English Styles with Furniture of Differing Periods 
Carefully Chosen for Scale and Beauty of Line 


Howard Major, Architect 
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Simple Motifs and Small Scale Afford Satisfactory 
Background in Small Room 


est factor will be scale relation. Nor are we done 
when we have carefully correlated furniture and 
architecture; elements disturbing to good scale 
may enter in hangings, floor coverings or upholstery. 
Large patterned fabrics are by no means to be 
eliminated; they must, however, be placed where 
they belong. A group of windows may be framed 
at the sides, and have a valance above showing a 
bold pattern, but sufficient plain surface should be 
near to give a setting. Color, and particularly 
contrasting color, will be important in selecting a 
fabric that is to be in scale. Furniture upholstery, 
on the other hand, is rarely successful in large pat- 
tern — there is a wrong relation in the size of the 
ornament and the article ornamented. Large fig- 
ured fabrics should be used sparingly — perhaps 
only on one generously proportioned piece of fur- 
niture to provide an accent. Carpets and rugs in 
the average room will take their places in the room 


Room in Early Georgian House in Ireland 


An example of bad interior scale; note extreme heaviness of architectural finish and doorway, 
both out of scale and out of proportion 


Over-scaled Mantel in Small Living Room 
Emphasized by Dark Color 


ensemble if contrasting colors and bold patterns are 
avoided. : 

Scale must be studied from three angles,— mass, 
detail and color. Perfection in any one relation is 
not sufficient; all three must receive equal con- 
sideration. 

Whether in our present interiors we adhere 
strictly to period distinction or not, appreciation 
of the essentially interior qualities of scale, pro- 
portion, color and balance between decorated and 
plain surfaces can be achieved only through dili- 
gent comparison of the elements that make up the 
fine rooms of the past, and the lessons thus learned 
can be applied with benefit to any original work. 
While scale is a subtle quality and defies descrip- 
tion, it cdn in a measure be tested in the prepara- 
tion of drawings. If we adopt the human figure as 
the unit of measurement, to which our architecture 
is scaled, the figure of a man when drawn against 
an elevation should be of nor- 
mal height, measured at the 
scale at which the drawing is 
made if the design is in scale. 
If the figure scales 8 or 10 feet, 
the design is over-scaled and 
should be restudied; if but a 
few feet high the fault is too 
small a scale and an entirely 
new start should be made. 

It is evident that interiors, 
depending as they do for per- 
fection upon such subtle quali- 
ties as scale and_ proportion, 
cannot be satisfactorily achieved 
with methods in use today. 
There must be either a dis- 
tinctly co-operative spirit in 
the efforts of architect and 
decorator, or the architect 
must expand his activities gen- 
erally.to include furnishing and 
decoration. It was the latter 
method that produced the work 
of the eighteenth century. 
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Co-operative Work -—s 
c= at the Danton Shops 


HIS beautiful dining room in a 

home at Greenwich, Connecticut, 
is an example of our co-operative 
work with Mr. John W. Cross of 
Cross & Cross, Architects. 


The chairs are hand-made reproduc- 
tions, the table, sideboard and console 
were adapted by our designers from 
Chippendale models to meet the re- 
quirements of the room, while the 
over-mantel painting, screen and drap- 
eries were planned and carried out by 
the Hampton staff. 


Our decorators and designers will be 
pleased to talk over plans for resi- 
dences with you and your clients with- 
out obligation. 


HampeonShaps 


18 Gast 504Street 32S 
facing St Patrick's Cathedra 
RewYo 


Deeoration - Antiquities - Furniture 


The furnishings of this dining room were especially designed and executed by 
the Hampton staff of designers, decorators and cabinet makers to complete the 
interior schemes planned by Mr. Fohn W. Cross of Cross & Cross, Architects. 


The Hampton Ex- 
hibits occupy this 
entirebuilding. No 
branches or associ- 
ated companies. 
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A STRAIGHTFORWARD SERVICE 


to meet the requirements 
of Architects in problems 


of 
FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


Our business methods and principles are: 
1. To co-operate with the architect in developing 
HIS interior designs and suggestions. 


2. Tobea ready reference at the architect’s service, 
knowing the open market for materials, furniture 
and decorative objects. 


3. To buy at lowest prices under quality comparison. 


To deal honorably and fairly with the architect 
and his clients on a basis of moderate profit for 
teal service rendered. 


JOHN MORRISON CURTIS 
I 


N CG O R iy OF aRTe A.» ils Bee 


INTERIORS, DECORATIONS, FURNISHINGS 
101 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
TEEEPHONE? VANDER SG UU ig 63 (is. eae 


THE ALLEN THEATRE, CLEVELAND C, HOWARD CRANE, ARCHITECT 


Marrnews Brotrners Manuracrurinc Company 
ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 


Established 1867 
52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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HE influence of Spanish decoration, dis- 

tinguishable in almost every phase of the 
prevailing mode, appears in pleasing manner in 
this authoritative 17th Century design, devel- 
oped in heavy silk damask. 


The Spanish Renaissance style, divided into 
three periods, and originally founded on Gothic 
forms, was influenced to some extent by the 
exuberant fancy of the Moors, producing a 
style both rich and poetic. Chief expositors of 
the classical middle period were the architects 
Berruguete and Herrera, the latter a pupil of 
Michael Angelo. 


Celt EON: EY, 


OPA NSH 9 DeAVCAS 


This exact reproduction of what is undoubtedly 
a true example of the 17th Century patterning 
is presented by Cheney Brothers. . . . It may 
be permissible to mention also that every period 
in the history of design—every period worthy 
of the name—has been subjected to pains- 
taking research by the Master Weavers, 
that their looms may supply correct reproduc- 
tions or adaptations in fine decorative and up- 
holstery silks. 

The Spanish damask herewith described, as well 
as others dealing with this period are obtainable 
in several color combinations. 
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gth Avenue at 18th Street, New York 
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THIS BORDER ISA "a ae AP? EXAMPLE OF ARTIS- 
e Mee — a” LIC CARVING AWN 
AMERICAN WALNUT 


Living Room in Residence of John L. Bushnell, -Esq., Spring field, Ohio. 
Furniture, paneling and trim in American Walnut. (Note the inlay in beamed ceiling.) 
Mr.L. C. Albro, Architect. 


“Juglans Nigra” 


(American Walnut) 


When you specify American Walnut, real ‘‘Juglans Nigra,” 
for interior woodwork or special order furniture, the results 
will do credit to your practical, as well as artistic, judgment 
in selecting this unrivalled ‘‘Cabinet-wood of the Ages.”’ 


True American Walnut combines supreme beauty of natural 


color and surpassing figure with great strength and stability. 
It ‘‘stays put.” 


But, ‘‘Be sure your Walnut JS Walnut.”’ 


The Walnut ‘“‘Brochure, de Luxe,” is an interesting historical 
summary containing authentic engravings of many famous 
furniture masterpieces in Walnut. May we send it? 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 1000, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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American Sheraton mahogany sideboard, by Kensington 


HIS American Sheraton bow front side- 

board has all the grace of line and sym- 
metry of proportion typical of the Sheraton 
style at its best. The round tapering and 
reeded legs are characteristic, and the framing 
of the drawers and doors in a fine cock-beading 
may be noted as an example of the conscien- 
tious work to be expected in Kensington repro- 
ductions. The lyre motive of the carving at 
the top of the corner posts is interesting as in- 
dicating the beginning of the Empire influence, 
at first refreshing and free of the heavy vul- 
garity into which this style degenerated. 


With lyre-back chairs, copied exactly from the 


fine example of Duncan Phyfe in the Metro- 
politan Museum, a pedestal table and double 
pedestal side table with drop leaves, equally 
characteristic of Duncan Phyfe in his early 
period when the Sheraton influence predomi- 
nated and Empire motives in restrained use 
but added anew and charming note, this side- 
board forms a dining room group that from 
a decorative standpoint could not be equaled 
today in antique furniture at any price. 


The spirit and the character of old work live 
again in Kensington furniture of whatever 
period because it, also, is the expression of real 
craftsmanship. 


Architects interested in completing the interiors they design with furnishings 
harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited to avail them- 
selves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and personnel 


Correspondence solicited 
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Shops 


MANUFACTURERS 


FINE FURNITURE 


AND 


IMPORTERS 


ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 
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Wholesale Showrooms 


14 East 32d Street 
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HE beauty of suchastair 
is enhanced by the use of 
Dutch Boy White-Lead and 
Flatting Oil on the wood- 
work and surrounding walls. 
The charm of this flat paint 
lies in its softness and refine- 
ment—free from glare. Costs 
no more than other paints; 
spreads 50 per cent farther 
than most; and can be tinted 
any color. Is washable and 
will not chip or scale. 


Dutch Boy 


Products for Interior Painting 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisce 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philade!phia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsourgh 


Shall we mail you 
Booklet No. 2? 


“ the surface and 
Say save all” Biné © )arnash 
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Architects 
and Pipe Organs 


Any architect may be called upon to specify a 
pipe organ some time. 

The need does not arise often, and some 
architects hesitate to tackle it at all, in the 
belief that it is a more or less thankless job 
and involves dealing with an organ builder 
who has little understanding of the problems 
of the architect. 

We believe that no architect who has speci- 
fied an Estey Pipe Organ has that feeling. At 
least, we wish to go on record by saying that 
we strive to offer the architect every kind of 
cooperation in our power. 

If you have any occasion to consider an organ 
for a hotel, theatre, concert hall, church or 
residence, let us place our information and 


service at your disposal. 


THE EstEy ORGAN COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
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A floor of Armstrong’s J: aspe 
Linoleum which is a two- 
toned effect unlike anything 
you have ever seen. There 
is achoice of four colors, tan, 
gray, blue and green, any of 
which make charming back- 
grounds for fabric rugs 
when waxed and polished. 


common, “everyday” variety of floor is required 
to satisfy many who will not be limited to the 
commonplace. Lately, there has come a realization 
that the floor can be made a part of the color scheme, 
and for this purpose, floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum » 
are being used to no little extent. 


@ There are refined designs and soft plain colorings 
appropriate for almost any type of interior. When 
selected with due regard for the rest of the appoint- 
ments and used as a background for fabric rugs, they 
are the last word in unusual pleasing effects. 


@ Please bear in mind also that from the standpoint 
of utility, nothing could be more desirable than a 
linoleum floor. If it is cemented down over felt paper 
it is smooth, quiet, durable, watertight and the seams 
are well nigh invisible. 


@ That you may have a more complete conception 
of the beauty of modern linoleums, permit us to send 
you, without cost of course, a selection of color plates 
showing some really fine interiors planned with linoleum 
floors. 


Armstrong Cork Co. 


Linoleum Department Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrongs 3 Linoleum 


CIRCLE A TRADE maARK 


for Every Floor 


REO ¥.S, PAT OFF, 


in the House 
R56 


SeRVICE SEC PION 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


The Building Situation 


two new service features are introduced. The 
first is the chart below, which will appear 
regularly on this page. The second is a digest of 
important information taken from various technical 
and general publications and bearing directly upon 
the business and financial phases of the construc- 
tion industry. The chart presented below is 
explained in some detail in the accompanying 
caption. A study of this chart will show that in 
the late fall we entered into a period of building 
activity, partially as a result of increased confi- 
dence throughout the country, but particularly 
because of the rapid fall of the index line which 
shows the cost of building. For the purposes of 
this chart, the volume of building is represented 
by the money value of contracts let and shown 
by an index line using 1919 as the basis of 100. 
This indicates clearly the state of growing public 
confidence in the building situation from the in- 
vestment viewpoint and also the relation of the 
cost of building to the volume of new construc- 
tion. Later we expect to have data available 
that will enable comparisons to be made between 
actual floor area of new building and its cost. 


I: this issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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It is anticipated that the course of the index line 
showing amount of money invested will vary in- 
versely with the approach of the cost index line 
to the curve of stabilization. When the cost in- 
dex line crosses the curve of stabilization and 
penetrates deeper into the shaded area below, a 
large volume of building investment may be antic- 
ipated. The index lines on this chart are deter- 
mined by reports issued by the Department of 
Commerce. The zone and curve of stabilization 
have been established by THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum after a careful analysis of economic factors. 

The building situation toward the end of Decem- 
ber shows no radical changes since last reported. 
There is a slight tendency toward increased costs 
of some materials. The index of building material 
prices for November as issued by the Department 
of Labor shows an increase of 5 points. The cement 
and steel markets have fallen, due to the season. 
Production in lumber has been curtailed and orders 
as well as shipments show steady gains, making 
recent advances possible which have been sufficient 
to increase the general index figure for building 
materials. The ultimate disposition of wage rates 
for 1922 is awaited with considerable interest. 


1921 £9482 


200 


NTN 


109 


HIS chart is to be presented monthly with trend lines extended to the most recent date of available information. 

Its purpose is to show actual changes in the cost of building construction and the effect upon new building volume and 
investment as the index line of building cost approaches or recedes from the “curve of stabilization.”’ 

The CURVE OF STABILIZATION represents the building cost line at which investors in this field may be expected 


to build without fear of too great shrinkage in the repro 


oduction value or income value of new buildings. 
representing actual cost of building entered the ZONE OF STABILIZATION in the summer and fall of 1921. 


The index line 
At 


that time the volume of new construction increased greatly. If this cost line passes out of the zone of stabilization, build- 


ing volume will decrease materially. 


The degree of the curve of stabilization is based on (a) an analysis of time involved in return to normal conditions 


after the civil war and that of 1812; 


(b) the effect of economic control exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank in accel- 


erating this return after the recent war, and (c) an estimate of the probable normal increase in building cost. 
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Statistics of Building Volume and Cost 


Reprinted from Survey of Current Business, issued by United States Department of Commerce 


NUMERICAL DATA. PERCENTAGE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—). 
. | CUMULATIVE TOTAL 
ponding| THROUGH aTEsr | PASE month | CU Octo. 
Septem-| Octo |] Monn | MONTE OR || monih || corres-| 1921 °| July |August |serber| trom 
ber, ber, Septem- dL oscth from || pond- from: | from || Avorn Sep- 
BoE 1 2028 ol ber ‘or base. || ing | sar June | July |Aaugust.| tem- 
Octo- | 1921 1920 month,| Pritp bere 
ber. 1920 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Building volume................ index numbers.. 114 109 PEW Re Aceacie Hoaabaactice 1913 |+ 90 ]|+ 493 ].... ...|— 23.1 ]/+ 44/+ 2.3/— 4.4 
Bullding Costsvss. .sesc sess susan index numbers... 183 MOG Woe cch cewalocsewacledaniorasscee aes LOIS OG Onl seccweasieciocices’s —- 5.4/— 2.6/— 2.7/— 9.3 
Concrete factory costs...........- index numbers. . 157 154 22265) | cos cece tas |scaeneecene 1914 |+ 54.0 |i— 41 9 ]........ — 36|/— 06/— 19|/— 19 
Contracts Awarded. 
Business buildings: 
PIGONSPACEs ccew estes hacen thous. of sq.ft..| 7,174 7,991 4,823 55,449 76,488 1919 |— 14.0 ||+ 65 4 |— 275 |+ 8.2 |+ 13.6 |+ 4.0 |+ 10.3 
ViSIUB IAS > co caerecebcis sss ao on thous ofdolls../ 41,259 | 37,405 23, 804 285, 669 385, 367 1919 /+ 11 0 }/+ 58.6 |— 25.5 |— 307|/+ 6.1|/+ 173|/— 90 
Industrial buildings: : 
POON SPSCe..ccceccisasescccve thous ofsq.ft..| 2,706 3, 984 5,392 28 730 118,655 1919 |— 69 0 ||— 26.2 |— 75 8 |— 25.0 |— 14.3 |+ 16.7 J+ 47.6 
WiSIUG,. 2. o1cc sic stsiveicsswis veee ciel thous. of dolls..} 11,283 | 18,419 26, 932 141,077 534, 234 1919 |— 570 ||— 31 7 |— 73 6 |— 256 |— 219 /+ 40 |+ 65.4 
Residential buildings: ; 
FlOOrSPACOse waccenceues pest thous. of sq. ft.-| 21,709] 21,979 11,173 160, 002 124, 727 1919 |+ 90 |\+ 98.2 |+ 28.3 |— 23.3 |+ 29.0 |+ 21.3 |+ 0.9 
WiGIUCLe J oe cider wecaceseces eas thous. ofdolls..| 95,303 | 89,650 43,433 686, 624 510, 448 1919 |+ 270 |/+108 2 |+ 34 5 |— 19 8 /+ 341 /+ 184 /— 5.9 
Educational buildings: 
FIOOr SPace: co -c.ccne coceincans thous ofsq ft..| 4,238 3, 228 1,779 33, 870 24,514 1919 |+ 69 0 |i+ 81.7 |+ 38.2 |+ 16.9|+ 2.2|— 5.2 |— 23.5 
Value ce etic <steaics Someaine be thous ofdolls..| 26,459 | 22,429 14,258 210,575 158, 060 1919 {+125 0 ||/+ 573 |+ 33 2/4+ 221jJ— 21/— 5.3 |— 154 
Hospitals and institutions: " 
FOr SP8CO aeseccs sce eect nes thous. of sq. ft.. 1,987 680 742 9, 403 5,559 1919 |+ 850 |i— 80 |+ 691 |+ 49 |— 44.4 |+125.9 |— 65.7 
Valued tvs eas cGsendecs tenet. thous ofdolls .| 11,878 5, 200 6, 186 59, 296 41,529 1919 |+ 590 ||— 15 9/4 42 8 |— 35 5 |— 41.3 |+145.9 |— 56.3 
Public institutions: 
FIOOnSPAaCe... cawccentec sec dac thous. of sq. ft.. 501 212 315 2,569 2,620 'f 1919 |+ 230 ||— 328 |— 19 /+ 56 8 |— 37.0 |+234 5 |— 57.7 
Waltteys sess cc cde dsncrtes s2.sthouspof dollss. 2,620 1, 523 1, 433 19, 287 24,335 1919 |+ 360 ||+ 63 |— 207 |+ 28.0 |— 16.9 |+ 75.9 |— 41 9 
Pub. works and pub. utilities, value, thous. ofdolls} 35,414 | 35,141 |} 47,900 404 , 854 522, 526 1919 |— 160 |/— 270 |J— 225/— 111 ]— 45 |— 20.6 |— 12 
Social and recreational buildings: 
Floor'space!:.<<-s- chen seer thous. ofsq ft. | 1,990] 1,383 661 15, 252 11,011 jf} 1919 |+ 90 ||+109 6 |+ 38.5|— 110}+ 5.8|+ 22.7 |— 30.6 
VGllel Joscncwayocducveeessece thous. of dolls..} 11,693 6, 632 8,108 95, 735 (79, 978 1919 |— 50 }|— 181]+ 197 00 |— 16.4 |+ 37 7 |— 43.5 
Religious and memorial buildings: 
PIOONMSPace==- essences sescee thous. of sq. ft.. 1, 222 928 584 8, 201 4, 300 1919 '+109 0 ||+ 59 5 |+ 90 7 ;+ 10.0 |— 28.9 |+ 34.8 |— 24.0 
Valties piece atecce rece eseee thous ofdolls..| 7,778] 5,735 || 5,041 53, 784 36,443 |} 1919 |+ 830 |/+ 13 7 |+ 47 6.|+ 32.3 |— 33.8 |+ 25 8 |— 26 5 
Grand total: 
FIOOF SPACE ewes eerceceessrces thous. of sq.ft..} 41,702 | 40,436 25, 469 313, 975 367, 074 1919 |— 13.0 ||+ 58.2 |— 14 7 |— 11.7 |+ 11.8 |+ 18.4 |— 3.3 
Vialuciaschecseciswscetessee rate thous. of dolls..| 246,186 | 222,480 || 177,758 | 1, 968.946 | 2,304,113 1919 |+ 30 ||+ 241 a 14.5 |— 6.6 |+ 40 /|+ 117 |— 10.4 
Prices of Building Materials. fH 
Lumber: 
Southern pine, B and 
better * ....-. .......- dolls. per M ft. b. m. 35.79 | 42.57 B2O0 il ova besten |saaoe ens’. -f} 1913) |4+ 84.0 j— 20.0 j]........J— 07 |+ 0.7 |+ 99 [+ 18.7 
Douglas fir, No. 1, 7 
COMMON Soe. ese dolls. per M ft.b.m..| 10.50 10. 50 PA DO oe sc baie saslianee eeteaielee 1913 [+ 14.0 |— 57.1 ||...... ste 00/— 8&8 0.0 00 
Brick: : . 
Common red, New York *...dolls. per thous..| 15.25} 15.00 16./50')}5 sc.cc enc] acer 1913 speed ie 8.8 | BO sates + 1.8 0.0/+ 31)J— 13 
Common salmon, Chicago *..dolls. per thous.. 8. 46 8.57 12. 40 acc cciaevne peur ceience 1913 |+ 74.0 \— 30.7 ||........ + 1.2 0.0/|- O06)]+ 18 
Cement: 
Portland .* <.22 3. cnertesetencce dolls. per bbl.. 1.59 1.50 FA05 lS avslcstacectirccs sities s 1913 |+ 55.0 '— 22.9 |]...,.... 0.0 0.0'— 63]— 5.5 
Structural] steel: | | 
Stee] beams* .......0506 se dolls per 100 lbs.. 1. 90 1. 80 2590 ics ecitesnhaboeste acts 1913/0147 16.0 t= "376 lee ase —- 48)—115| 00 |- 57 


OMETHING of the building activity to be 
expected in 1922 may be gathered from a 
study of statistics in the fall months of 1921 

as shown above from government data. The im- 
provement in September and October over preced- 
ing months was particularly noticeable, and in 
direct evidence of the desire to build was the con- 
tinuation of activity into October, when in normal 
years this month shows the beginning of seasonal 
inactivity. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has just completed a survey of building prospects 
for 1922, and its committee reports that the great- 


est activity will take place in the industrial states. 
This will comprise principally business buildings, a 
large part of which will be alterations and enlarge- 
ments. Farm building is not expected to be very 
large, owing to the generally low prices offered for 
farm products and the fact that banks in agricul- 
tural sections are fully loaned up. Residential 
building is expected to count largely in the totals in 
all industrial sections and another large amount 
will be represented by educational buildings, both 
private and public. The many ‘“‘drives’”’ for funds 
undertaken during the past year will be responsible 
for many new college buildings in the coming year. 


— OO 
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THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


Ts editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(b) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States making loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 
President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Former Secretary, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLIAMS 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


WititiaM L. GoopwIN 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
given the development of provision for electrical service in 
buildings. 


REAL ESTATE 


C, STANLEY TAYLOR 
_ Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Forum and THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 
DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the ‘‘hotel doctor.’”’ Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


AUTOMOTIVE BUILDINGS 
HAROLD F. BLANCHARD 


For years a specialist in the layout and equipment of build- 
ings of this type. Mr. Blanchard is a mechanical engineer 
and has practical knowledge of special conditions in many 
sections of the country through personal investigation. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HuNTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER IvEs, B.S., M.E. 


President, The Agricultural Engineering Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Professor and Head of Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Ohio State University. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


WIrLLi1AM L. BOWMAN 
Attorney, Member of the New York Bar 


Specialist in legal matters pertaining to real estate and 
building contracts. 
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LHE, PORUM@BIGESE: 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range ot 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


PERCENTAGE OF OWNED 
HOMES DECREASING IN 
UNITED STATES 


N The Annalist of December 12, 1921, 

there is an interesting article by George 
H. Bruns showing the national housing 
trend for three decades. This chart 
shows the trend of home owning since 
1900. This article claims that as the 
percentage of home owners declines, the 
percentage of owners whose property is 
mortgaged, increases. A wider adoption 
of the partial payment plan which ul- 
timately satisfies the mortgage and 
leaves the property free and clear would 
remedy this situation. The advantages 
of a home-owning majority in a nation 
are so evident that the furtherance of this 
end would justify any practical means of 
accomplishment. 
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MORTGAGED 


UNENCUMBERED 


1900 1910 1920 


Housing Trend for Three Decades 


STANDARDIZING CONSTRUC- 
TION CONTRACTS 


HE standardization of construction 
contracts, towards which far-sighted 
men in the industry have been looking 
for the last 20 years, seems about to be 
achieved at last through the efforts of 
a “conference” held in Washington re- 
cently. 
This conference was composed of dele- 
gates appointed by eight national soci- 
eties representing the engineers, architects 


and contractors of the United States, and 
the definite plan adopted was one which 
would ultimately produce a standard 
form of contract ‘agreement’? which 
would be acceptable in all sections of the 
country and in all phases of this huge 
industry, which now ranks second only 
to agriculture in magnitude. Every con- 
structor and owner who has wrestled with 
the intricacies of a contract, or worried 
over the apparently exact yet really doubt- 
ful meaning of its many complicated and 
legalized phrases, will approve this first 
attempt to frame in simple words an 
equitable and universal document. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES FOR 
DEPRESSION 


Te The Bulletin of the Associated General 
Contractors for November, 1921, R. C. 
Marshall, Jr., General Manager of that 
organization, has written an extensive 
arti.le under this heading. Some of the 
interesting points which he brings out are 
quoted here: 

As to the present situation and the im- 
mediate problem of decreasing unemploy- 
ment, we cannot look to agriculture, but 
there are several things we can look to 
that will tend towards a revival of busi- 
ness. Among those most evident are: 

A. Arrangement by the government 
for financing the debt of the railroads, 
thereby putting them in a position to 
buy and thus start factories producing. 

B. Stimulation of foreign trade. 

c. Establishment of a Government 
Finance Corporation or Home Loan 
Bank to furnish money at a reasonable 
rate for housing and necessary private 
work. The government should also take 
action on all outstanding claims and 
determine them, whether appropriation 
for payment is available or not. Such 
determined claims are bankable. 

D. Continued stimulation of construc- 
tion work, particularly the letting of all 
public works, federal, state, county and 
city, for which appropriations are already 
made. 

Should construction become active, 
what effect would it have on unemploy- 
ment? For every man who is employed 
on a project there are four men in the 
country who work. A special bulletin of 
the Chamber of Commerce on Construc- 
tion published in June of this year says 
that the produce of 25 per cent of the 
men employed in manufacturing goes to 
construction. 
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The census of 1919 shows that the 
products of 43 manufacturing industries 
go in whole or in part to construction. 
Thus it will be seen that the actual let- 
ting of a contract for construction sets in 
motion a great many of the wheels of in- 
dustry. How then can construction work 
be started? Thirty days after the letting 
of a contract of approximately $100,000 
we can confidently expect 20 men to be 
at work on the job. Not only has this 
happened, but between 50 and 60 men are 
set to work in factories in the basic man- 
ufacturing and other producing in- 
dustries. Of these latter 50 or 60, the 
greater percentage work without regard 
to weather. If wecan point toany means 
that will start $150,000,000 worth of con- 
struction work this fall, by simple arith- 
metic it will be seen that we can confident- 
ly expect the employment of 120,000 
men by January 1. 

Of industrial construction in many 
lines there is a surplus, yet an analysis of 
the situation shows that over the last 
decade construction is approximately 
$16,000,000,000 behind, made up thus: 


Housing for 1,125,000 

peopleu. focus sta $5,000,000,000 
Railroad construction .. 5,000,000,000 
Public-utilities. ..o22-= 1,500,000,000 
Hydro-electric develop- 

Ment 2 by sone ees 1,500,000,000 
Canals and waterways... 500,000,000 
Reclamation and irriga- 

iON SS ancy oe ee 00,000,000 
Highways dog: osu 1,000,000,000 
Business buildings ..... 500,000,000 
Docks, warehouses..... 500,000,000 


It will be noted that there are left out of 
this tabulation several classes in which 
there will undoubtedly be some construc- 
tion, but I cannot find authority for say- 
ing that they will assume sufficient pro- 
portions to include them. 

With the housing necessities we are all 
more or less familiar. As to the railroads, 
it was stated by both Mr. Harriman and 
Mr. Hill since 1914 that $5,000,000,000 
was needed for their proper expansion. 
This situation has been so repeatedly 
explained that it has become an accepted 
fact. Why the country should be so 
generally lacking in necessary facilities, 
it is difficult to ascertain. But this lack 
is creating a most pressing need and since 
this need exists it seems that we might as 
well turn to it as a proper source of ex- 
pected activity, once it can be begun. 
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BUILDING SITUATION AS 
SHOWN BY FEDERAL RESERVE 
REPORTS 


LEVELAND District. Building opera- 
tions that showed such a reassuring 
recovery during the month of September 
are moving along with a fair amount of 
speed and present indications are that the 
activity will continue through the winter 
months. 

There has been a better demand for 
building materials. The completion of 
many buildings of a residential character 
has had a noticeable effect on stocks, 
particularly of the lower grades. In- 
quiries are becoming more general and 
there is a greater tendency among dealers 
who have been buying from hand to 
mouth to replenish their stocks to some- 
thing like normal conditions. 

The reductions in wages and cost of 
materials made early in the summer have 
resulted in increased house building opera- 
tions in Cleveland and vicinity. 


NEw ENGLAND SraTEs. The total value 
of contracts awarded for new construction 
in New England during October, which 
amounted to $21,700,000, was the largest 
for any month in 1921 and was 21 per 
cent above that of October last year. 
In fact, the New England Federal Reserve 
District showed a larger gain between 
September and October than any other 
district in the United States. 


MINNEAPOLIS District. In nine cities 
of the Ninth Federal Reserve District the 
number of permits granted during Octo- 
ber for building of all kinds receded 
only 2 per cent from the September 
figure and the valuation of permits 
actually increased 5 per cent between 
September and October. This change 
in the volume and value of building from 
September shows the same tendency that 
was exhibited last year, and was more 
satisfactory than the showing made in 
1919 when both the number and valua- 
tion of permits fell off in October. As 
compared with October a year ago, the 
figures for October this year show a much 
larger volume of building. 


Curicaco District. The building situa- 
tion in Chicago, which, during the whole 
year, has been awaiting stabilized condi- 
tions in order that it might resume an 
activity that would satisfy the existing 
demand, is still in a state of confusion 
and of relative inactivity. While quite a 
large volume of building has been going 
on for this time of the year, it has not 
been proportionate to the demand that 
actually exists and the new work under- 
taken is mostly for smaller projects. 
The main development in the situation 
has been a bringing out of the attitude of 
the conflicting forces and of the issues at 
stake. A citizens’ committee has been 
formed to uphold the principles formu- 
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lated in the decision of Judge Landis, 
whether these are opposed by contractors 
or labor unions. The open shop is used to 
combat those unions that refuse to comply 
with the decision. 


_SAN Francisco District. Construc- 
tion activity in this district during 
October passed all records both in the 
number and the value of building permits 
issued and continued the rapid increase in 
the volume of building operations which 
began last July. Building permits issued 
in 20 principal cities of this district 
during October, 1921, numbered 11,442 
with an estimated valuation of $23, 333, - 
741, exceeding the previous record month 
of September, 1921, by 373, or 3.3 per 
cent in number, and by $3, 198,748, or 
15.8 per cent in value. Compared with 
October, 1920, the figures for October, 
1921; represent an increase of 2,982, or 
35.2 percent in number and of $8, 965, 832, 
or 62.4 per cent in value. Again, com- 
paring October, 1921, with the same 
month last year, increases occurred in all 
reporting cities with the exception of 
Boise, Ogden, Phoenix, San Jose, Seattle 
and Stockton. The greatest increase 
was reported from Sacramento (261.8 per 
cent) and the greatest decrease from 
Phoenix (71.4 per cent). 


Kansas City District. October build- 
ing permits in 20 cities of this district 
numbered 2,992 and the estimated cost of 
these buildings was placed at $8,472,038. 
This gives October the high record for the 
year in the estimated cost of buildings 
for which permits were issued. This is a 
74.3 per cent gain in activity over the 
corresponding month last year. The high 
activity of building, coming at the end of 
the year, is very gratifying as it gives 
encouragement for a larger spring activity. 
Several of the cities report alarge amount 
of building in prospect for early next year, 
the building of new homes claiming the 
larger share. A summary of the reports 
of building permits issued during October 
in these cities follows: 


Per- Est. Value Per c’t 

mits ange 
Kansas City, Mo..... 546 $2,711,600 166.6 
Wichita, Kans. 358 1,176,542 343.9 
Denver, Colo.. 7 DSi y 1,033;200 182.2 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 298 879,837 91.0 
Tulsa, Okla. 20 148 723,15) 8.8 
Omaha, Nebr. A AUR! 572,640 —9.2 
St. Joseph, Mo.. a ak es LOS 192,903 212.6 
TLopekasWanssecce seen lek 173,840 44.8 
Lincoln, Nebr........ 70 122,880 —23.1 
Kansas City, Kans... 76 114,825 199.7 
Muskogee, Okla... . 36 111,069 —3.3 
Pueblo, Colo.. eee LO 102,472 —6.8 
Enid, Okla.. as 41 100,500 Spa! 
Okmulgee, Okla... 34 97,750 —21.6 
Hutchinson, Kans.. 36 OS 125 era os 
Casper, Wyo.. 83 92,060 —79.9 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 81 53,319 9.4 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 22 49,880 56.1 
Leavenworth, Kans... 15 35,700 70.0 
Joplin, Mo. . : 11 34,246 183.2 
Total, October, 1921.. 2,992 $8,472,038 * 74.3 
Total, October, 1920.. 1,648 4,859,938 


*Percentage computed on cities reporting for 
October of both years. 
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1922 ABETTER CONSTRUCTION 
YEAR 


N the December, 1921, issue, THE 

ARCHITECTURAL Forvum presented the 
result of a survey of future building 
activity as carried out through architects’ 
offices. This, with a presentation of facts 
regarding entry into the zone of stabiliza- 
tion in building costs, developed the 
prediction that 1922 would be a year of 
considerable activity and would mark the 
definite upturn in the construction field. 
It is interesting to note that the Engineer- 
ing News-Record (November 24, 1921), 
in an article under the heading “‘Con- 
struction Industry Has Been Waiting for 
Steady Prices,”’ arrives at the same con- 
clusion from different lines of argument. 
Here is the information on this subject as 
presented i in this article: 

It is agreed that except for industrial 
works the country is underbuilt. It is 
generally believed that 1921 is an off year 
for construction. A definite reason for 
this paradox is the price situation. 

Prices have fallen steadily since the 
peak in the summer of 1920. The 
Engineering News-Record Construction 
Cost Index Number shows this decline 
—fairly evenly downward in 1921. The 
chart giving the cost index number also 
carries the monthly volume of contracts 
let on all classes of engineering con- 
struction in 1920, 1921 and 1913. 


S250 
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3 ENR. Construction cost index number 
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Comparison of the actual volume of 
contracts let in 1920 and 1921 with 1913 
—as differing from a mere comparison 
of amounts of money—may be made by 
using the cost index number. By this 
means the actual volume of construction 
in 1920, computed from the total of 
contracts let, was 9 per cent less than 
the 1913 volume. Construction, or con- 
tracts let, in 1921 to Nov. 1 is 15 per 
cent less than in the ten months of 1913. 
This means that the amount of construc- 
tion this year is 85 per cent of the amount 
in 1913. 

Uncertainty as to future prices has 
been a major factor in this falling off 
of construction. Construction cost has 
declined 39 per cent since the peak in 
June, 1920, and is now about 66 per cent 
above the 1913 level. These figures 
include also the cost of labor. For the 
entire country common labor has fallen 
from 64 cents per hour to an average of 
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45 cents. In certain sections rate-cutting 
has been radical, while elsewhere, as in 
New York, peak rates are still in force. 
Common labor can be hired in the South 
for as low as 15 to 20 cents per hour. 
The 1913 average for the country may 
be taken as 22 cents per hour. It is 
therefore probable that labor cost will 
continue to decline in 1922, and this will 
work to draw certain materials below 
present levels. 

If prices thus continue their decline 
there will remain a measurable uncer- 
tainty in the construction industry. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that 
any future decline in prices will not be 
from a peak, but from levels that are 
already satisfactory in many instances. 
Therefore, there should not be anything 
like the uncertainty that has prevailed 
since the summer of 1920 to date. Fur- 
thermore, the volume of construction of 
an urgent nature is steadily swelling and 
a certain proportion of this must be 
released, irrespective of market condi- 
tions. It seems safe to predict that’1922 
will be a considerably better construction 
year than the present, and that the years 
following will show the construction 
industry really catching up. 


CO-OPERATIVE OWNERSHIP 
AS PRACTICED IN CHICAGO 


HE American Contractor for Novem- 
ber 12, 1921 reports that a recent act 
of the Illinois state legislature has made 
it possible for Chicago to put into opera- 
tion a plan of co-operation in the owner- 
ship of apartment buildings that hereto- 
fore has been available only to cities in 
other states. This participation of the 
tenant in the ownership and operation of 
the building has for some time been an 
acceptable solution of the high rent prob- 
lem in New York and other eastern cities. 
Up to the present time in Chicago only 
buildings have been purchased which are 
already in existence. But the future 
holds plans for co-operative building and, 
with the lessened expense necessarily in- 
volved by each prospective tenant, a 
tremendous opportunity exists for more 
extensive building during the next few 
years. As the idea spreads and experi- 
ments prove the wisdom of the plan as 
well as show the needs peculiar to such 
a tenantry, buildings will, doubtless, be 
designed for this purpose and with the 
idea of co-operative ownership in view. 
Under the plan now being used by 
Albert W. Swayne & Company, in 
Chicago, the tenant becomes owner of his 
apartment with the purchase of a certain 
number of shares of stock, the number 
being determined by the size of his apart- 
ment and its relation to the rest of the 
building. 

The first of the buildings to be organ- 
ized by the company was a 24-apartment 
building at 1458-64 Argyle street. The 
stock was issued by the building corpora- 
tion and, as soon as it had been bought 
up by 24 tenants, the property became 
theirs. The tenants are incorporated 


under the laws of the State of Illinois as 
the Argyle Apartment Building Company. 
Yearly assessments, payable monthly, 
are made. These cover the cost of 
janitor service, taxes, coal, water, light, 
removal of garbage and ashes, interest on 
mortgage loan, prepayment on mortgage 
and miscellaneous expenses. The month- 
ly assessment for the first year amounts 
to a little more than half the previous 
rental price of the apartment and the 
assessment decreases each year as the 
mortgage is reduced. By the time the 
mortgage is wholly paid off the rental for 
a five-room apartment will amount (at 
present rate of up-keep expense) to 
approximately $20 a month. The total 
of stock and assessments for five years is, 
in all cases, from $200 to $400 less than 
the sum total of rentals payable under 
the old system of private ownership, 
and the apartment belongs to the man 
who is paying for it. 

The management of the building is in 
the hands of a board of directors selected 
by the tenant-corporation. One director 
is selected from each entrance of the 
building and one at large. Local troubles, 
such as lack of heat and needed repairs, 
are reported to the entrance director and 
in turn to the manager of the building 
who is selected annually by the directors 
from among the stockholders. No salary 
is given the directors. Decorating is 
done by the tenant-owner at his own 
expense, exactly as it would be done in 
his own house. The owner may sell at 
any time his share of the stock in the 
corporation, but only with the approval of 
the board of directors, who must put the 
new buyer to a test of references, relia- 
bility and desirability. 


IS UNION CONTROL OF BUILD- 
ING DOOMED IN CHICAGO? 


NION control of building in Chicago 

is doomed, in the opinion of those 
who are in a position to know, if the 
citizens’ committee stands by its decision 
to make contractors and unionists alike 
carry out the provisions of the award 
made by Judge Landis several months 
ago regarding wage schedules and work- 
ing conditions in the building trades. 
This fact was brought out in a meeting 
December 1 in Chicago of about 25 
secretaries and executive officers of con- 
struction interests and material associa- 
tions, constituent members of the National 
Federation of Construction Industries by 
John J. O’Leary of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for the Enforcement of the Landis 
Award. Mr. O’Leary outlined the work 
accomplished in which he indicated that 
both unionists and contractors who are 
refusing to abide by the Landis rules of 
working conditions as well as wage scales 
were finding things difficult. 

As an indication of what has been 
accomplished so far by the citizens’ com- 
mittee nearly 1500 carpenters are work- 
ing in accordance with the award and in 
defiance of their union. They are pro- 
tected by 175 guards furnished by the 
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committee. Surveys of jobs are being 
made and 83 per cent of the work in 
Chicago is now reported operating under 
the Landis agreement. An apartment 
house builder who had all but closed a 
$1,000,000 bank loan was refused the 
money on his declaration that he proposed 
to ignore the Landis award. After three 
days’ reflection he changed his mind. 
The majority of financial houses are 
behind the award. Work on the new 
Federal Reserve Bank building, which 
is one of the largest unfinished pieces of 
construction in the downtown district, is 
to be carried forward in accordance with 
the Landis provisions. 

The committee has incorporated and 
proposes to stay in operation several 
years if necessary. A fund of $3,000,- 
000 is being raised, to be paid in 10 per 
cent installments.—Engineering News- 
Record, Dec. 8, 1921. 


STANDARDIZING FURNITURE 
TRADE TERMS 


N Good Furniture for December, 1921, 

there is presented an outline of 
standards recommended at recent con- 
ferences of furniture manufacturers. 
Architects and their clients will be inter- 
ested in these suggested trade terms when 
the purchase of furniture is under con- 
sideration. They are: 

(AA) SoLtip THRouGHOUT. The term 
“Solid Throughout” shall apply to all 
furniture which is made entirely of the 
wood designated. 


(A) Sotip Exterior. The term 
“Solid Exterior’’ shall be applied to all 
furniture of which all the exposed parts 
are made of the wood designated, except 
case back, case bottom and mirror back 
in case goods, and similar exceptions in 
other lines to be agreed upon as they arise. 
The interior of the case goods or piece 
may be constructed of such woods as the 
manufacturer may consider suitable for 
the purpose. 

(B) Bumt-up. Furniture designated 
as “Built-up” shall have all exteriors 
made of the kind of wood designated, 
excepting case back, case bottom and 
mirror back and similar exceptions in 
other lines as they arise. The tops, fronts 
and ends may be of built-up stock. 

The interior of the case goods or piece 
may be constructed of such woods as the 
manufacturer may consider suitable for 
the purpose. The term, “ Built-up” 
shall be used to replace the term 
‘““veneered’”’ heretofore used. 

(C) ComBINATION. Furniture designat- 
ed as ‘“‘Combination’”’ shall have the 
tops, drawer fronts or doors and ends of 
built-up stock or solid wood of the kind 
designated. The remainder of the case 
or piece to be constructed of such woods 
as the manufacturer may consider most 
suitable for the purpose. The kinds of 
woods used should be named in the 
description of the suite or piece, such as 
“Mahogany and Birchwood,” ‘‘ Walnut 
and Gumwooed,”’ etc. 
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(D) FrntsH. The term “Finish’’ shall 
be used only in connection with the name 
of the wood of which the furniture is 
made, such as ‘“Gumwood, Walnut 
Finish’’; “Birchwood, Mahogany Finish.” 

Such terms as “Gum-Mahogany,”’ 
“Birch-Mahogany”’ shall not be used. 


(E) MisLeapINnG Names. All furniture 
shall be called by the names of the woods 
of which it is made and which do not mis- 
lead, and not by substitute, fanciful or 
trade names. 


(F) Imrrations. Imitations of woods 
or grains shall be called imitations in all 
descriptions of such kinds of furniture. 

Suggestions and criticisms should be 
sent to National Vigilance Committee, 
110 West 40th street, New York. 


TREND OF MATERIAL PRICES 


| Pal the closing issue of the year, De- 
cember 31, 1921, the American 
Contractor presents a careful survey of 
the price movement of building materials 
over the past several years and in partic- 
ular detail over the months of 1920 and 
1921. This record of price movements 
is based on actual quotations for ma- 
terials appearing in issues of the Amert- 
can Contractor for the period and it, 
therefore, presents a true picture of con- 
ditions, not influenced by theory. 

A variation from previous records of 
this nature is the adoption of a post-war 
base for comparison. This base is the 
average price of any given material for 
the first 10 months of 1921, and the 
reasons for its adoption follow. 

The main requirement for a reasonable 
base is that the relationship of the dif- 
ferent materials in price be as nearly 
perfect as possible. This is not an easy 
requirement, because at any time it is 
natural that the prices of some materials 
should be temporarily out of line with 
others. During the first 10 months of 
1921, however, there have been carried 
out what are most likely the final stepsin 
a period of deflation. A test of the fair- 
ness of this period as forming a base may 
be had in the case of lumber. At the 
beginning of the year lumber had shrunk 
considerably in value, and during the 
following months it had to struggle to 
get a market, and although it was still 
quite high, the fact that it went below 
most of the other materials and contended 
with a buyer’s market seems justification 
enough for taking this period as an index 
of a three years’ period of activity. In 
general the same considerations affect the 
markets for the other materials, and this 
seems to make the 10-month period of 
1921 a logical base. 

The materials that were selected for 
record are: 


1. Common brick, the price being the 
composite of 14 cities per 1000, de- 
livered on the job. ; 

. Portland cement, the price being 
the composite of 14 cities per barrel 
(package not included), in carload 
lots to contractors. 

3. Sand, gravel and crushed stone, the 
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price being the composite of 14 
cities for the three commodities, 
f.o.b. cars in carload lots at shipping 
point. 

. Structural steel, composite price of 
beams, channels, angles and tees 
taken as price of ‘‘shapes,’’ and 
prices of plates and bars per 100 
pounds, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

5. Lumber, the price being the com- 

posite of five items of Southern pine 
and four items of Douglas fir, f.o.b. 
mill. 

The prices for these several com- 
modities have been worked out on a 
percentage basis, using the period of the 
first 10 months of 1921 as a base, and the 
movement is recorded in the chart on 
this page. 

A special note is made of the fact that 
this comparison is simply a record of the 
actual movement of prices and does not 
in any sense attempt to consider fairness 
of price. This is a separate issue, in- 
volving an extensive consideration of 
economics of which this study takes no 
cognizance. 

This chart shows the average national 
trend of prices and does not record the 
movement in separate localities, except 
as these are considered in arriving at an 
average. There is a marked variation 
in prices in ‘different localities of the 
United States. This is possibly best 
illustrated in the case of common brick. 
Chicago brick, for instance, is far under 
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the average in price, and there is a reason 
for this. The character of the clay of 
this district is such that a single brick 
machine can turn out 300,000 bricks a 
day, whereas in districts with clay of 
normal plasticity, a machine does well 
to turn out 70,000 a day; added to this, 
Chicago clay does not require as high a 
degree of temperature in the kilns. 

Future Price Trends. While various 
economic considerations, such as circu- 
lating credit of the country, the status 
of world conditions and their effect upon 
this country will influence prices, the 
specific condition will be the demand for 
building in 1922. On the one hand this 
will be determined by what the potential 
builder thinks of the market, and on the 
other hand by the reaction of the material 
interests as they scan the amount of work 
contemplated or under way. 

This chasing in circles is alleviated 
somewhat by competition, and this does 
exist to a great extent in the field of 
building materials and is _ particularly 
noticeable between such basic materials 
as lumber, brick, hollow tile and cement. 

The article sums up, after the con- 
sideration of all these factors and in view 
of the suprising holdup in valuation of 
contract awards in the latter part of 1921, 
with expressing a conviction that demand 
for materials will be better this year than 
in 1921, and that the average price ten- 
dency for the year will be very moderately 
upward from price level at close of 1921. 
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Index of Material Price Changes from January 1, 1919 to December 31, 1921 
Average price of first 10 months of 1921 used for base 
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BUILDING INDUSTRY CODE 
OF ETHICS 


HE New York Building Congress, at 

a meeting at the Engineers’ Club re- 
cently, ratified a Code of Ethics for the 
building industry which, while not man- 
datory in any respect, points the way to 
curing many of the existing evils and 
practices now adversely affecting the 
progress of the industry. 

This code was prepared after many 
hours of intense study and research on 
the part of the Committee on Codes of the 
New York Building Congress. William 
J. Barney was the Chairman of this 
committee and his assistants were: F. A. 
Burdett, engineer; Charles Ewing, archi- 
tect; Burt L. Fenner, architect; R. D. 
Kaufman, banker; F. W. Lord, sub-con- 
tractor; W. G. Luce, contractor; Roswell 
D. Tompkins, labor representative, and 
Richard A. Wolff, sub-contractor. 

Although not binding in legal manner 
and only of such value to the industry as 
individuals may voluntarily make it, the 
members of the congress feel that the 
document is by far the most important 
attempt of this organization and one that 
will be of lasting benefit to all construc- 
tion interests. 

The Code of Ethics for the Building 
Industry is constructive in every article 
and section. It clearly points out the 
moral obligations of each element in the 
industry to his co-worker and, although 
in the past there have been various codes 
that applied specifically to single trades 
or professions, the code now adopted by 
the congress is the first ever formulated 
that takes in all of the elements concerned 
and applies a program of ethical procedure 
to them. 

A synopsis of the code follows: 

It is unethical for anyone engaged in 
the building industry or any of its 
branches: 


General—Arrticle | 


Section 1—To unduly or improperly in- 
crease the cost of work or to pro- 
duce work or workmanship inferior to 
that contracted for. 

Section 2—To falsely or maliciously in- 
jure the reputation or business of 
another. 

Section 3—To offer or accept commis- 
sions intended to influence sales or 
contracts. 

Section 4—To endeavor to circumvent 
the fair and reasonable enforcement 
of ordinances and safety and sani- 
tary codes. 

Section 5—To resort to or countenance 
“Shopping.” 


The Owner—Article 2 


Section 1—To call for unnecessary or full 
estimates on tentative projects, or 
from unacceptable bidders, or to with- 
hold proper facilities from those esti- 
mating. 

Section 2—To refuse credit data and 
statement as to reality of the project. 

Section 3—To deal directly with the con- 


tractor where an engineer or archi- 
tect has been employed for full services, 
including supervision. 

Section 4—To endeavor to improperly in- 
fluence the architect’s or engineer’s 
decisions as to contract obligations. 


The Banker—Arrticle 3 


Section 1—To fail to give due weight 
to the community value of improve- 
ments for which loans are desired. 

Section 2—To fail to acquaint the bor- 
rower with all conditions (especially as 
to approval of materials and construc- 
tion) under which the loan is made. 

Section 3—To overload building costs 
with fees, commissions or bonuses not 
legitimately earned. 


The Real Estate Broker—Article 4 


Section 1—To misrepresent conditions or 
conceal any facts having an important 
bearing upon the real value of a prop- 
erty. 

Section 2—To advise a type of develop- 
ment opposed to the community in- 
terest. 


The Architect and Engineer— 
Article 5 


Section 1—To act in any other than a 
judicial capacity in determining con- 
tract obligations; or to fail to require 
full performance equally by owner and 
contractor. 

Section 2—To require a contractor to 
perform for him any part of the service 
which is generally recognized as the 
architect’s work. 

Section 3—To cover possible oversights 
or errors by indefinite clauses in con- 
tract or specifications. 

Section 4—To withhold certificates for 
payment when properly due under a 
contract. ~ 

Section 5—To engage in the building 
trades. 


The Contractor—Article 6 


Section 1—To give, knowingly, work or 
workmanship inferior to that con- 
tracted for. 
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Section 2—To endeavor to supplant the 
architect or engineer with the owner. 

Section 3—To submit to the owner di- 
rectly, without the architect’s approval 
and knowledge, any proposals or esti- 
mates. 

Section 4—To fail to recognize his moral 
obligations to sub-contractors whose 
bids he has used in making his own 
proposal. 

Section 5—To knowingly or carelessly 
underestimate the value or time of 
completion of any work. 

Section 6—To withhold payment to sub- 
contractors and dealers for work or 
for materials for which he has received 
payment. 


Sub-Contractors and Material 
Dealers — Article 7 


Section 1—Knowingly to mislead through 
trade customs or terms as to the real 
cost or quality of work or materials, 
and to mislead as to time of completion 
of work or delivery of materials. 


Labor — Article 8 


Section 1—To restrict the quantity or 
quality of the output of the individual. 

Section 2—To increase cost through ar- 
bitrary rules as to number of workmen 
employed or use of plant and equip- 
ment. 

Section 3—To deny to any man the op- 
portunity to learn and, when qualified, 
to practice a trade. 

Section 4—To abandon the work pend- 
ing the decision of disputes between 
trades. 


LABOR RATES IN THE BUILD- 
ING TRADES 


HERE is given here a tabulation of 

rates of wages of bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, structural iron workers and common 
laborers as shown in the Engineering News- 
Record of December 1, 1921. 
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There 1s no “‘or equal’ for this concrete floor! 


For over twenty years the General 
Chemical Company has been at the 
fore front of chemical research and 
manufacture in this country. The 
Hard-n-tyte Specification is the latest 
contribution of its splendid staff of 
chemists. It is the successful result 
of long search for a concrete floor 
hardener that really hardens the floor 
and materially increases its life. It 
enables engineers and architects to 
give their clients a quality of con- 
crete work far in advance of any- 
thing that has been possible heretofore. 
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[tis the only one insured by a Guaranty Bond 


You can now pass the responsi- 
bility right back to us for the 
wearing qualities of the concrete 
floors you specify. 


On the strength of the actual per- 
formance of Hard-n-tyte Specifi- 
cation Floors, the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
has agreed to cover every Hard- 
n-tyte Specification Floor with a 
five-year Surety Bond, protecting 
your investment in Hard-n- tyte 
and the cost of labor to apply it. 


You may rest assured that a 
floor built according to the 
Hard-n-tyte Specification will 
outlast that guarantee many 
years, or such a definite guarantee 
could never be secured from a 
bonding company. 


Five years of thorough research 
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by the chemists and concrete 
specialists of General Chemi- 
cal Company have proved the 
scientific sureness with which 
Hard-n-tyte prevents ‘“‘dusting’’ 
and increases the life of concrete 
floors. Hard-n-tyte is not “just 
another floor hardener’’—it is 
the result of thousands of dollars 
spent in taking the guesswork 
out of concrete hardening. 


Hard-n-tyte costs but one cent 
per square foot, including labor, 
and with it goes “‘ dustless”’ floor 
insurance in the form of a Surety 


Bond. 


Write us for a sample bond and 


a copy of the Hard-n-tyte Speci- 
fication. 


General Chemical Company 
1710 Broad Exchange Building, New York 


Hovis 


—dustless, long-wearing concrete 
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Alundum Safety Tile 


provides a practically non-wearing, slip-proof surface for 
floors, stair treads, ramps, elevator landings—wherever a 
permanently slip-proof walking surface is desirable. 


T makes a safe store entrance which remains 
slip proof during the entire life of the tile. 
The economic waste through slipping accidents 

must be reduced. 


T will safeguard the public against slipping 

and tripping on railway and subway station 
stairways. ‘There is nothing totrip on. Even 
the rounded nose never wears smooth. 


|i non-wearing qualities appeal to 
industrial plant engineers. Neither 
grease, oil nor dirt affect the slip-proof 
surface. 


NORTON COMPANY  ORcESTER 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


151 Chambers Street 11 North Jefferson Street 233 West Congress Street ™ 


w 
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Asbestone 
> Flooring 


CHE ue -. Lila eum The recognized stand- 
. oe 2 Bn ee i : ; ing of ASBESTONE 
“ “ti a Composition Flooring 

as the world’s best interior 
flooring has been achieved 
through appreciation of the 
fact that ASBESTONE 


quality and service are 


beyond question. 


Floors Are the Most Used and Abused Portion of Any Building 
Therefore, specify ASBESTONE and secure best results. We GUARANTEE all installations. 


Prices, samples and full particulars free on application 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER & CO. MULLERNY 
Composition Flooring and Stucco Manufacturers ASBES TONE 


108 Madison Street Waukegan, IIl. GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 
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YMPATHETIC interpretation and excel- 
lent construction have won for Harrison 
Memorials an enviable reputation. : ao 
We shall be glad to co-operate with architects ee ees Ie — Png 
in giving their clients the benefit of our 74 Donaldson & “Alclad. Aschiiccks 
years’ experience in this work. roner ly 


Write for Booklet 6 * ft? SS = in the People ’s 
HARRISON GRANITE CO. > 
200 Fifth Avenue - New York ro} RI: soe State Bank, 
ig dearer thei Revie PE : Detroit 
diz! Osage Avenue, Phileieln hin, Bs, i THE Mastic Floor 
Works: Barre, Vt. UIETNESS is secured by the use of T-M-B Flooring. Its resilient texture 
Member of Memorial Crafts Institute oar ; Q also makes it warm and restful underfoot. 


Applied plastic, it bonds firmly with the sub-floor and will never wrinkle or crack. 


4 Its extreme durability, low installation and negligible maintenance expense make 
: T-M-B Flooring unusually economical. 

The total absence of seams and joints and the density of the material provide a 

clean, dustless and sanitary floor. Additional important qualities, such as water-, 


weather- and acid-proof, non-slip surface, and pleasing appearance make its liberal 


: use in all types of buildings beneficial from every viewpoint. 
M M ©} R LA S | Send to Department 2: for complete information 


eZ ——— : THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 


SSS 133 W. Washington St. CHICAGO 
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This shows you the 
exact size of thespiral 
reinforcement inside 
the steel shell that is 
left in the ground, 
on every Raymond 
Concrete tlcam INO 
wonder each pile is 
perfect. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE 
COMPANY 


140 Cedar Street, New York 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


CANADA 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Ltd., Mont. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


A FORM FOR 
EVERY PILE— 


A PILE FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 
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Alabama Marble Company 


Sole Producers and Manufacturers of the Standard Grades oy 


Alabama Statuary Alabama Veined Grade A Alabama Statuary Mosaic 
Alabama Selected A Alabama Pocahontas i Alabama Mixed Mosaic 
Alabama Grade A Alabama Italian Alabama Terrazzo 


The best possible and most satisfactory service in Interior Marble can be obtained 


by dealing directly with the Manufacturing Producer 


W - 1. You want a reasonably uniform ground-tone throughout every integral part o. 
The Reasons hy * the job. You wanta consistency in the distribution of clouding and veining; so that 

every piece will seem to belong where it is. Nature did not make marble so that 
blocks will saw up always into pieces like that. But whatever variation may occur in the individual block, some other 


block will yield the match for every piece. The manufacturing producer can always find the match because he has the 
whole deposit to draw upon, and no one else has. 


2. His saw mill and plant are always near the quarry. The inevitable waste in manufacture amounts to at least 25% 
and it is often much more. The manufacturing producer pays no freight on this and he is always so situated that he can 
dispose of it at less expense than anyone else. Therefore he does not object to increasing the waste if he can thereby pro- 
duce a better job and enhance his own reputation. 

3. He cannot evade his own responsibility. An interior marble job is never covered up with other materials. Every- 
body sees it. The manufacturing producer can give no valid excuse for not producing the best possible job in each grade 
of his own material; he can have no alibi. It is up to him, and there is no divided responsibility. 

4. His living depends on your satisfaction. If you are not satisfied, you will neither specify nor accept his material. It 
is the architect who determines whether he can sell it or not, and the producer knows it. 

5. The honest craftsman’s pride is in every man’s breast, apart from questions of pecuniary advantage. But he knows 
full well that if every job is one of which he may justly be proud, his position in the market is secure. 

6. Having the largest stock to draw from, he can make the promptest deliveries. This is self-evident. But the same pride 
and self-interest that leads him to do the best job he can, impels him also to render the best service possible. 

7. His prices are the most reasonable. It costs him less to handle the waste, and not more than it does other concerns to 
finish the work. He is very sensitive to the retention of the market; he does not dare to overcharge, even if he is other- 
wise so disposed. Handling an integrated business, bis over-all overhead charges are a minimum. He can afford to 
make reasonable prices—and cannot afford to do otherwise. 


Alabama Marble Company, Gantts Quarry, Alabama 


Main Office, Quarries and Finishing Plant 
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We have prepared a booklet for you, containing working specifications and details, 
facts and figures, and illustrated with photographs of beautiful houses built with 
Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for it. 
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The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 


103 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories : Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 


THE FOUNDING OF THE ASSOCIATED 
TECHNICAL SOCIETIES OF DETROIT 


VIDENCE of the growing spirit of co-operation 

between technical societies within the various 
professions is seen in the definite affiliations which 
have been arranged in a number of cities within the 
past few years. This is a most encouraging sign of 
the broader viewpoint that the professional man is 
taking with reference to matters of public policy 
where his advice and active participation will exert 
an influence for great good. In Detroit the profes- 
sions have taken the most recent action along these 
lines and we are advised that the matter was taken 
up seriously in June, 1921, by the organization of 
a Temporary Council composed of two delegates 
from each of the several societies interested. The 
affiliation is now an accomplished fact, taking effect 
January 1, 1922 by the ratification of these twelve 
societies: Detroit Section, American Society of 
Civil Engineers; Detroit Chapter, American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers; Michigan Chapter, Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers; 
Detroit Post, Society of American Military Engi- 
neers; Detroit Section, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; Detroit-Ann Arbor Sec- 
tion, American Institute of Electrical Engineers; 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers; Detroit 
Engineering Society; American Chemical Society 
and Detroit Chemists; Michigan Chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects; Detroit Section, 
Michigan Society of Architects; Detroit Chapter, 
American Society for Steel Treating. 

The Permanent Council met and organized 
December 13, 1921 and elected officers for 1922 as 
follows: Chairman, P. W. Keating; Vice Chairman, 
A. A. Meyer; Secretary-Treasurer, Walter R. 
Meier. 

The engineers, architects, chemists and other 
technical men of Detroit have for some time ap- 
preciated the need of one central association to 
represent their combined interests. A central 
office will now be established for conducting the 
business of the several societies. In the past, the 
several societies each held a number of meetings 
throughout the year and frequently they occurred 
on the same dates. This conflict of dates will here- 
after be avoided as the office of the new association 
will schedule the dates of meetings of all the techni- 
cal societies. The Associated Technical Societies 
of Detroit will hold one meeting each month and 
this meeting will be under the management of one 
of the member societies. This member society will 
provide the speaker on a broad subject of interest 
to the members of all the technical societies. 

The paramount use of the new association to its 
members and to the public is its opportunity for 
public service both for the city of Detroit and for 
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the state of Michigan. The association will take 
an active interest in all matters wherein engineering, 
architectural and technical subjects are an impor- 
tant factor. The Council will study the opinions 
of the membership and will assist in furnishing 
definite and accurate information to the public. 
The association will offer its assistance and advice 
to city and state officials whenever required. 


1922 ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION 


HE Annual Exhibition of the Architectural 

League of New York takes place this year in 
the Fine Arts Building, at 215 West 57th street. 
The public exhibition continues from February 5 
to March 4. 

The exhibition will include as in former years 
drawings and models of proposed and executed 
work, both in architecture and the allied arts; also 
specimens of decorative painting, furniture, metal 
work and ceramics. There is especial interest 
throughout the country in the League Exhibitions 
because of the definite attempt that is made to 
supply them with a character that will have a pub- 
lic appeal. This object has received the careful 
thought of many prominent New York architects 
and the results are indicative of what can be ac- 
complished in other cities. The League is very 
active in its encouragement of craftsmanship and 
good design in commercial products that find a use 
in architecture, and examples of this work arealways 
featured in the exhibitions. 


MEDAL FOR ARCHITECTURE IN, BOSTON 


N attempt to stimulate architectural merit in 

private and public buildings, monuments and 
other structures in Boston is revealed in the 
presentation to the city by J. Harleston Parker of 
Parker, Thomas & Rice, architects, a gift of $1,000, 
the income from which is to be used for the presenta- 
tion of a gold medal to architects deemed worthy 
of it from time to time. 

Mr. Parker wishes the medal known as the Har- 
leston Parker Medal, in honor of his late father, a 
citizen of Boston, and stipulates that it shall be 
presented by the mayor, with the approval of the 
Boston Society of Architects or its successor, to the 
architect or firm of architects erecting the most 
beautiful piece of architecture within the limits of 
the metropolitan district. It is the intention that 
the award be made each year and in no case at more 
than a three-year interval. 

The city has accepted the gift, and it is hoped 
that as the years go on the medal will exert a very 
real incentive toward better architecture and be 
prized by architects as representing the greatest 
compliment that can be paid them by the fellow 
members of their profession. 
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| Which Grips |  W 


Tighter? 1 


What it has to do 


with the way we 
build our partition 


A dowel is only a dowel, and is never cent of the strength is gone—and 
as good as a tenon. the same thing happens if a tenon is 
cut into dowels. A spot here and a 
spot there, instead of a continuous 
one-piece gluing surface. Our cata- 
: ae logue will tell you other interesting 
The gluing surface is not there. things about Telesco Partition. 
That’s why we use nothing but an 
interlocking tenoning throughout 
Telesco Partition. 


A handful of little pegs will not ac- 
complish what a sturdy strip of oak, 
a part of the wood itself, will. 


So much for what I have to say 
about the satisfaction you get from 
Telesco Partition. 


Look at a comb—you see what hap- 
pens when the strip of celluloid is -Here is what The Pontiac Nursery 
cut to make the teeth—seventy per Co. have to say about it. 


President 


We are glad to advise that these Telesco Partitions 
are very satisfactory in every way, much better in 
appearance and quality than we really expected. 


We have already recommended these Partitions to two 
or three parties and would be only too glad to do so in 
the future should the opportunity occur. 


The Pontiac Nursery Co. 
B. J. Manahan, Mer. 


Our catalogue shows the complete construction 
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Baroque, Justice and Common Sense 
PART I 
By COSTEN FITZGIBBON 


AROQUE architecture is a rock upon which 
B architectural critics split into two parties— 

baroquists and anti-baroquists. The ranks of 
the critics are swelled by those of the laity who are 
sensible of architectural appeal, and the battle be- 
tween the camps rages sharply, with considerable 
intemperate language on both sides. 

Some of its more ardent defenders, exulting in the 
“decadence and depravity” which their adversaries 
profess to discover as the essence of baroque style, 
are ever alert to justify every baroque manifestation 


whether it be really justifiable or not, and sometimes 
they let their zeal run away with their reason. The 
more numerous adherents of the opposing camp, 
whose attitude it is necessary just now to discuss in 
rather greater detail, are wont to look upon the 
baroque manner as a sort of ‘“‘ugly duckling”’ in the 
architectural world, if they be temperate in their 
judgments; if they feel more strongly, they hold 
it wholly anathema and its very name a term of 
disparagement and opprobrium. It has conse- 
quently suffered more obloquy than any other 


Church of Sant’ Agnese, Piazza Navona, Rome, 1645-1650 


Designed by Francesco Borromini 
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“In that head is embodied the type 
of the evil spirit to which Venice was 
abandoned in the fourth period of her 
decline, and it is well that we should see 
and feel the full horror of it on this spot, 
and know what pestilence it was that 
came and breathed upon her beauty and 
melted it away.’’ Again, after paying 
tribute to the impressiveness of Santa 
Maria della Salute ‘“‘by its position, size 
and general proportions,” he ‘observes 
that “the proportions of buildings have 
nothing whatever to do with the style or 
general merits of their architecture. An 
architect trained in the worst schools and 
utterly devoid of all meaning or purpose 
in his work may yet have such a natural 
gift of massing and grouping as will 
render all his structures effective when 
seen from a distance; such a gift is very 
general with the late Italian builders, so 
that many of the most contemptible edi- 
fices in the country have good style 
effect so long as we do not approach 
them.” 

When he can find no deeper obliquities 
to castigate, he discovers affectation and 
hypocrisy, as when he inveighs against 
“the ridiculous disguise of the buttresses”’ 
to the dome of Santa Maria della Salute, 
“under the form of colossal scrolls; the 
buttresses themselves being originally 
an hypocrisy, for the cupola is stated by 
Lazar to be of timber and therefore needs 
none.”” As a matter of fact, Ruskin 
seems to have looked upon not only the 


Church of San Domenico e Sisto, Rome, 1623 
Designed by Vincenzo della Greca 


recognized mode of architectural expression. 

Mr. Ruskin is no doubt responsible for 
much of this hostile and often unreasoning 
attitude. Steeped as he was in the cult of 
romanticism, he led the chorus of those who 
poured a torrent of obloquy upon the baroque 
age and all its works, and was always eager 
to empty the vials of his vituperative rhetoric 
upon what he conceived to be pagan hodge- 
podge inspired by the devil. His influence 
was augmented by the charm of a fascinating 
literary style and by the great services he 
undeniably rendered in capturing attention 
for the art of building, enhancing the dignity 
and appeal of his subject, and endowing 
architecture with popular importance as no 
critic before him had done. It is unfortunate 
that so many peopleremember what he wrote 
in his prime and do not remember that late 
in life he materially revised many of his 
earlier sweeping judgments. 

Dubbing the baroque. period the 
“grotesque renaissance,” and writing of a 


: : Church ot the Gesu, Rome, 1568-1575 
carving upon a church, Mr. Ruskin says: Facade by Giacomo tidile Pores 
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baroque mode in particular, but also 
upon the whole “foul torrent of the 
renaissance” with rancorous disapproval, 
such as a strict theologian might display 
towards a pernicious heresy. In his 
reckoning, that way lay damnation. 

Even such historians as_ Banister 
Fletcher and James Fergusson are acid 
in denunciation of whatever savors of 
the baroque “‘fallacy.’”’ The former dis- 
misses the age of ‘“‘anarchical reaction’”’ 
with this disapproving summary: 

“Sinuous frontages, broken curves in 
plan and elevation, and a strained 
originality in detail are the character- 
istics of the period. Columns are placed 
in front of pilasters, and cornices made 
to breakround them. Broken and curved 
pediments, huge scrolls and_ twisted 
columns are also features of the style. 
In the interiors, the ornamentation is 
carried out to an extraordinary degree 
without regard to fitness or suitability, 
and consists of exaggerated and badly 
designed detail, often over-emphasized 
by gilding and sculptured flowers in 
exaggerated attitudes.”’ According to 
Fergusson, Italian architecture in the 
seventeenth century “broke out into 
caprice and affectation till it became as 
bizarre as it was tasteless.” 

Now, no matter how incurably Vic- 
torian an outlook historian or critic may 
labor under, it is sheer folly and un- 
worthy of a scholar to stop short at the 
seventeenth century in Italy and either 


Facade by Pietro Berrettini da Cortona 


Church of Santa Maria della Pace, Rome, 1655-1667 


Church of Santa Caterina dei Funari, Rome, 1549-1563 


Designed by Giacomo della Porta 


wholly ignore all that comes after, or else set 
it aside with a brief but all-inclusive blanket 
condemnation as an age of unmitigated 
error, corruption and vitiated ideals. Surely 
the case of the obnoxious period is entitled 
at least to a hearing in court. Now and 
again such friendly critics as Martin Shaw 
Briggs or Geoffrey Scott essay a more sym- 
pathetic and rational interpretation of the 
baroque manner. Occasionally an ‘‘open 
minded”’ but timid minority venture to 
“praise with faint damns’’; they really like 
baroque but hesitate to admit it for fear of 
ridicule or censure at the hands of the ortho- 
dox element of Ruskinian mental bias, but 
the general tide of conventional deprecation 
still sweeps on because too many people, 
instead of thinking for themselves, are con- 
tent to harbor prejudiced prepossessions 
and to repeat the strictures they have heard 
or read. 

Notwithstanding vehement denunciation 
on the part of men whose opinions are un- 
questionably entitled to respect, but not 
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necessarily to acquiescence, it is surely but mere 
justice to lay aside the “‘passions of schools,”’ at 
least long enough to scrutinize facts with judicial 
candor; it seems but mere common sense to appraise 
calmly the inherent value of the baroque style, 
sifting the wheat from the chaff, and to note the 
effects it has produced upon the course of architec- 
tural history. A movement that expressed with 
such singular fidelity the temper of the age in which 
it flourished and left to posterity so prolific a record 
of its structural activities can neither be dismissed 
with a contemptuous gesture by the upholders of 
“settled views’’ nor apotheosized by an unreserved 
acceptance on the part of its apologists. It demands 
more of analysis and of detailed consideration. It 
is a factor to be reckoned with and its existence has 
the obstinacy of historic fact that refuses to be 
downed by such generalizations as saying that it 
was ‘“‘the renaissance run to seed.”’ 

That the baroque architects often indulged in 
gross exaggerations and exuberant absurdities, 
nobody can deny. No sane person would attempt to 
defend some of their work. Nevertheless, a vast 
amount possesses undeniable merit and we are 
deeply indebted to them in more ways than one. 
Having noted the prevalent state of divided opinion 
—might we not rather call it divided prejudice?— 
it will conduce to clarity of judgment to define the 
general limits of the baroque age; to review briefly 
some of the chief exponents of the style and their 
most significant performances, and to call attention 
to the general temper of the age of which the archi- 
tectural expression was a necessary outgrowth. 
After that, having gained some sort of substantial 
ground as a point of departure, we shall be in @ 


Interior of Santa Maria della Salute, Venice, 1631-1656 
Designed by Baldassare Longhena 
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Church of Santa Maria della Salute, Venice, 1631-1656 
Designed by Baldassare Longhena 


position to judge more rationally the really essential 
qualities of baroque architecture and to appraise 
the value to ourselves of the legacy bequeathed to 
us by a period of prolific and dynamic activity. 
For the sake of convenience we may say that the 
baroque period began about. 1550, reached its 
most fully characteristic manifestations in the 
seventeenth century, 
and continued well into 
the eighteenth. Prior 
to the middle of the six- 
teenth century there 
were, of course, distinct 
foreshadowings of what 
was to come—we dis- 
cern them in the Villa 
Madama at Rome, in 
Michaelangelo’s work, 
and in sundry other in- 
stances—but about the 
date just given the line 
of cleavage becomes un- 
mistakably defined. 
Those who dislike arbi- 
trary and absolute dates 
may be better pleased 
with Mr. Briggs’ defini- 
tion when he writes: 
“The baroque period 
dates from the times 
when architects began 
to revolt against the 
pedantic rules of the 
later renaissance school- 
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men, and it lasts until they tired of their untram- 
meled freedom and returned to their pedantry once 
more.’ The baroque movement grew out of the 
renaissance, and in great measure under the impulse 
of external contemporary conditions, and though 
there are many who prefer to classify it as a phase 
of the renaissance, the fruitage of its principles was 
so distinct and so intensely individual that it seems 
more logical to reckon it a separate episode of 
architectural evolution. The seeds were there— 
indeed they may be said to have been planted in 
ancient Rome—and merely awaited a favorable 
environment, which the sixteenth century supplied, 
in order to germinate. 

Strictly speaking, it would be inaccurate to 
style Michaelangelo the first baroque architect. 
As a matter of fact he always disclaimed being an 
architect, just as he long disclaimed being a painter. 
Sculpture was his chosen art. It was only under 
pressure of continued papal importunity that he 
finally consented to undertake architectural labors, 
just as years before he had yielded only to the most 
urgent papal persuasion in taking up the brush for 
the Sistine Chapel. His method of attack plainly 
showed that he was not an architect, either by 
training or by conception, and his completed archi- 
tectural productions, while embodying some ele- 
ments that the baroque masters freely availed 
themselves of, do not exhibit certain other ele- 
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ments that subsequently proved essential ear- 
marks of the baroque manner. But once he set 
himself to the task of architectural composition, 
he was too independent and self-reliant to proceed 
by an evolutionary adaptation of precedent. He 
advanced by leaps and bounds. He was a man of 
such dynamic daring, intellect and genius that he 
threw precedent to the winds and made straight 
toward the goal of his conception, which was often 
—as in the Sagrestia Nuova—a magnificent setting 
for sculpture. 

In pursuing such a course he inevitably loosed 
the flood gates of license, and license in his day was 
at a premium, notwithstanding the creative dif- 
fidence and super-reverence for authority shown in 
certain quarters. As Symonds points out, Mi- 
chaelangelo, essentially the genius of transition be- 
tween the periods of hybrid picturesqueness and 
scholastic exactitude, ‘‘can neither be ascribed to 
the barocco architects, although he called them 
into being, nor yet can he be said to have arrived 
at the Palladian solution”? of Vitruvian dogma. 
“He held both types within himself in embryo, 
arriving at a moment of profound and complicated 
difficulty for the practical architect; without tech- 
nical education, but gifted with supreme genius, 
bringing the imperious instincts of a sublime 
creative amateur into every task appointed him. 
In other words, Michaelangelo’s architectural 


Se ee a 
The Spanish Steps, Rome 


Designed by Francesco de Sanctis, 1722-1724 
Church of La Trinita de Monti, rebuilt in 1595, in background 
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work was coeval with the incipient impulses that 
blossomed into baroque; his example was destined 
to affect profoundly the conceptions of his con- 
temporaries, and while not to be reckoned a baro- 
quist, he marked the parting of the ways and was 
unquestionably the baroque ‘“‘major prophet.’’ 

Among the outstanding masters of the baroque 
style, one naturally thinks first of Lorenzo Bernini, 
architect, sculptor, versifier, and all around crafts- 
man, who ‘‘would design a coach or a cathedral, 
a costume or a group of statuary, with equal readi- 
ness’’; an embodiment of the creative exuberance 
and facile versatility of his day; a man to whom 
Urban VIII said, ‘“You were made for Rome, just 
as Rome was made for you,’’ when Mazarin was 
trying to entice him to the French court. Like 
so many of the other architects of his period, he 
ran the gamut of good and evil in his performances. 
We can never forgive his vandalism in filching the 
bronze from the ceiling of the Pantheon to make 
for St. Peter’s his monstrous baldachino. Neither 
can we withhold perennial admiration from the 
colonnades before St. Peter’s. Francesco Bor- 
romini found it in him to perpetrate San Carlino 
alle Quattro Fontane, a veritable architectural 
jazz, and yet, five years later, he could compass 
the design of Sant’ Agnese, whence Wren drew some 
of his inspiration for St. Paul’s. 

Giacomo della Porta has left us the facade of the 
Gesu in Rome and Santa Caterina dei Funari, to 
mention only two of his achievements; Annibale 
Lippi wrought the Villa Medici; Martino Longhi 
the Elder gave us the Palazzo Borghese and the 
noble front of Santa Maria in Vallicella; Domenico 
Fontana the Fontana Acqua Felice and the Vatican 
Library, among other undertakings, at the com- 
mand of that most ardent baroque builder, Sixtus 
V; Pietro da Cortona left his individuality stamped 
upon the facade of Santa Maria della Pace and the 
dome of San Carlo al Corso. If Carlo Maderna 
did put the “‘ass’s ears’’ on the Pantheon, he also 
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conceived the design for the facade of St. Peter’s; 
Vincenzo della Greca designed San Domenico e 
Sisto—did Gibbs know this church when he planned 
St. Mary-le-Strand?—and Baldassare Longhena 
afforded a source of perpetual delight in Santa 
Maria della Salute in Venice; Salvi’s name is re- 
membered by the Fountain of the Trevi; Francesco 
de Sanctis has contributed to the joy of thousands 
by his Spanish Steps, and Bartolommeo Ammannatt 
left a legacy of surpassing beauty in the Ponte alla 
Santa Trinita, over the Arno. 

Merely to mention the names and chief works of 
the rest of the representative baroque architects 
of Italy, to say nothing of those who won fame else- 
where, would require far more space than could 
possibly be given here. Regarding only the men 
and structures specifically alluded to in these 
paragraphs, it is obvious that they can be con- 
demned without reservation only by prejudiced 
obscurantists who throw dust in the eyes of the 
laity, or by those whose minds and sympathies, 
steeped in timid conventionalities, are so narrow 
and inelastic that their judgment in this field can 
be of little value. 

The temper of the age in Italy, and especially 
in Rome, was a strange complex into which, among 
other elements, entered the effects of Spanish 
influence and its tendency toward formality and 
ostentation; the great increase of papal and secular 
wealth, along with lavish spending and luxurious 
living; the growth of the centralized power and 
authority of the papacy and the augmented intel- 
lectual stimulus of humanism, together with the 
innate Italian spirit of experimentalism and ad- 
venture; and, by no means least of all, the richly 
exultant joy of living, of doing and of giving free rein 
to the emotions. It would have been impossible 
for the spiritual, intellectual and temperamental 
groundwork of the age to have brought forth Gothic 
architecture or any form other than that which 
it did produce. 


Ponte alla Santa Trinita, Florence, 1567-1570 


Rebuilt by Bartolommeo Ammannati 
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A SERIES OF MEASURED DRAWINGS 
By F. NELSON BREED 


WROUGHT IRON GRILLE AT COURTYARD ENTRANCE 
VILLA AT ISOLA BELLA, LAKE MAGGIORE, ITALY 


N the west wing of the villa at Isola Bella there is a series of interesting wrought iron 
grilles. They are designed with similar motifs, adjusted to harmonize with dif- 
ferently proportioned openings and varying in weight to accord with their respective sizes. 
One can see from a glance at the unevennesses of the different parts that they were forged 
by hand; these slight differences in the curves and thickness of scrolls lend quality to the 
work. At the upper part there are some spirals, round in section, which represent tendrils. 
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WROUGHT IRON CASEMENT DOOR GRILLE 
VILLA AT ISOLA BELLA, LAKE MAGGIORE, ITALY 


ee grille illustrated here is one of a series at openings which lead from a large salon 
to a terrace of the villa at Isola Bella, from which one looks far up the lake to the 
distant mountains. 

The impression given by the grilles is one of delightful delicacy and grace, expressing the 
lightness and strength of the material of which they are made in contrast to the heavy 
granite trim which surrounds them. From the inside the effect is very successful, as the 
grilles silhouetted against the light have the appearance of lace. One does not get the 
effect of a formidable barrier shutting out the light and air. The delicacy of the work 
may be appreciated from the fact that the curl at the center of each scroll is flattened out 
to less than one-sixteenth inch in thickness, from which it gradually grows heavier to a 
maximum thickness of one-quarter inch. 
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Electrical Wiring Layouts for Modern Buildings 


PART II 


By NELSON C. ROSS 
Associate Member, A.1.E.E. 


N the preceding paper we described the general 
I methods of electrical construction in buildings, 
with reference to the location of panels and 
switchboards and the general methods of feeder 
control. This will apply to any modern system of 
wiring, whether the circuits are run exposed or are 
concealed in the construction of the building. 

While conduit wiring is without question to be 
preferred to any other method of installing elec- 
trical circuits, conduit wiring is more expensive than 
other methods and there are several other systems 
of wiring in common use, each applicable to certain 
types of buildings, and each approved and accepted 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, if the 
work is properly installed. 

The general types of interior wiring systems in 
common use are given here, it being understood that 
we are not considering work in power stations, or 
considering pressures higher than 550 volts: 

Full conduit work, concealed, in which all wires are 
installed in iron or steel conduits, these together 
with steel outlet boxes, junction boxes and panel 
board cabinets forming a complete raceway through- 
out the building, this raceway being installed com- 
plete before wires are drawn in. The wires of the 
different circuits may be withdrawn from the con- 
duits and replaced with new wire without disturb- 
ing the conduit system in any way, and without 
disturbing the plaster or finish of the building. 
The conduits are all concealed, either by being im- 
bedded in the cement or masonry or installed under 
the floors, as in second class building construction. 

As all wires are inside steel or iron conduits, with 
splices, fuses and live parts of the switches inside 
iron boxes or cabinets, the conduit system is in 
every way fireproof. The outlet boxes, junction 
boxes, and panel board cabinets, etc., are all set 
flush with the surfaces of the walls and finish. 

Full conduit work, exposed, in which all wires are 
installed in steel conduits as just described, but 
these conduits are run exposed on the surfaces of 
the walls and ceilings. Panel board cabinets are 
of the surface type and all outlet and junction 
boxes and special fittings are likewise of the surface 
variety to insure a workmanlike installation. 
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Exposed conduit work is equal in every way to 
concealed conduits, is fully fireproof and if properly 
installed is not unsightly. It interferes more or 
less with building repairs, however, and should not 
be used on new buildings where it is practicable to 
run the conduits concealed. On mill construction 
and on some reinforced concrete construction, where 
the floor slabs will not permit the conduits to be 
concealed, exposed conduits must be used. 

Flexible steel conduit work, concealed, in which 
flexible steel conduit of the Greenfield type is 
drawn into the building, forming a raceway for the 
wires as in conduit work. This flexible conduit 
cannot be embedded in masonry or cement, but is 
used in buildings of second class construction. 
This conduit is fitted with special terminals, per- 
mitting standard steel and iron outlet boxes to be 
used; it is fully fireproof and permits of being drawn 
or fished into the building construction after the 
floors and ceilings are in place. The complete 
raceway of flexible conduits may be installed, and 
the wires may be drawn in or withdrawn from the 
flexible conduit system at will. 

Flexible armored wires, concealed, in which the 
wires of the circuits are wrapped with metal ribbon, 
generally known as “B.X.”’ armored wire. Such 
armored wire cannot legally be imbedded in cement 
or masonry, but is generally used throughout build- 
ings of second class construction, in frame buildings, 
and in the wiring of old buildings. 

“B.X.”’ work is fireproof if properly installed; it is 
used with special fittings and outlet boxes, and is 
made in sizes of Nos. 14, 12, 10 and 8 B. & S. 
gauge; it is also made with two, three and four 
conductors under one steel covering, and when used 
in damp places it is made up with a lead sheath 
covering the conductors, the armor being wrapped 
over the lead. When made up in this way it is 
known as ‘'B.X.L.”” “B.X.” is less expensive to 
install than either rigid or flexible steel conduits; 
it is of less weight and diameter, and can be fished 
where it would be impossible to install the larger 
pipe; its disadvantage is that the wires cannot be 
withdrawn or replaced without more or less injury 
to the building. 
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Exposed work, using “metal mouldings,” in which 
steel mouldings are secured to the walls and ceilings 
(for branch circuits), the work being installed ex- 
posed. The moulding comes in two parts—a 
backing and capping; the backing is secured to the 
wall or ceiling surface and the capping snapped on 
as the wires are put in place. 

As a rule, when this system is used the risers and 
feeder circuits are run in conduits, the branches 
only being run in the mouldings. Metal mouldings 
are flat and are not as unsightly as exposed conduits; 
they are not as rigid as conduits, however, and 
greater skill is required in their installation in order 
to secure a satisfactory result. A complete line of 
special outlet boxés and fittings is made for metal 
moulding work. 

Exposed work, using special flat steel condutts, is in- 
stalled exposed as with the use of metal mouldings; 
it is not installed in two pieces, however, but the 
wire is drawn in after the conduit is in place. It is 
smaller than metal moulding and if properly in- 
stalled makes a fireproof and satisfactory installa- 
tion. A complete line of boxes and _ fittings is 
available for this device, permitting the use of the 
system either as a complete installation or in con- 
junction with other methods of construction. 

Exposed work, using wood mouldings, in which 
wires are installed in slotted mouldings made up of 
pine or whitewood, the moulding being screwed or 
nailed to the wall or ceiling surfaces, the wires in- 
stalled in the slots and the whole covered with a 
wood capping, secured to the moulding by means of 
brads. At one time wood mouldings were in gen- 
eral use, and were made up for all sizes of wire; 
they are now seldom used excepting for short run- 
outs from existing outlets or for temporary wiring. 

Wood mouldings must be coated with shellac 
before being installed, and are permitted only in 
places that are thoroughly dry. This type of con- 
struction is in no way fireproof and is not as durable 
as some form of conduit work. 

Knob and tube work, concealed, in which single 
wires are used and the wires of the circuits tied to 
porcelain knobs, these in turn nailed to the studding 
of the building or between the beams and timbers; 
this work is permitted only in buildings of frame 
construction. Where wires pass through timbers 
or walls they are run through procelain tubes: 
joints are made in the building construction, and 
where tap circuits pass to the fixtures, a knob is in- 
stalled at a point close to the outlet and the wire 
protected with tubing of the circular loom type, 
from the knob to a point within the fixture canopy. 

Knob and tube work may only be installed in new 
frame buildings in districts where this type of con- 
struction is permitted under the local rules. Where 
installed, it is necessary to use some type of metal 
construction in the basement, unless the ceiling of 
the basement is lathed and plastered. In knob and 
tube work the wires are in no way protected, and 
are liable to injury from nails being driven through 
the walls and floors, either at the completion of the 
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building or in fact at any time. The work is not 
fireproof and has nothing to recommend it other 
than the fact that it is the least expensive of any 
type of concealed wiring. 

Concealed work, using flexible fiber tubing, in which 
flexible fiber tubing of the circular loom type is 
used and fished into the building construction as 
with Greenfield conduit, except that there is a sep- 
arate tube used for each wire of the circuit; metal 
outlet boxes are used with this tubing, and the tube 
system is complete before the wires are drawn in. 
This type of work is used only in existing buildings 
where additions are made to the circuits; it is seldom 
now used for complete installations, as it is more 
expensive to install than armored wire. It is not 
fireproof nor does the fiber tube afford the same 
measure of protection to the wires of the circuits as 
the steel of the armored wire. 

Exposed work, using cleat construction, in which 
the wires are run exposed on the surface of the walls 
and ceilings with wires supported by means of porce- 
lain cleats or knobs. This type of construction is 
used on small installations where low first cost is of 
importance and where the appearance of the cir- 
cuits is not considered. The wires are installed on 
porcelain cleats which carry the wire 1 inch from 
the surface of the ceiling or wall; where the wires 
pass through walls or floors they are protected by 
means of porcelain tubes. Where the circuits are 
not subjected to mechanical injury, the work is 
fairly safe. 

This type of construction is also used throughout 
mill buildings for the running of heavy feeder cir- 
cuits, the wires being insulated with a slow-burning 
insulation and covered with a flame-proof braid. 
As a rule these feeder circuits are fitted with in- 
sulated turnbuckles in each of the conductors by 
which the heavy wire may be drawn up and kept 
tight. 

INFORMATION NECESSARY FOR THE PREPARATION 
OF PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 

In the selection of a wiring system for any par- 
ticular building one must be governed by several 
factors, which include the construction of the build- 
ing, the requirements of the underwriters’ rules, 
the local ordinances of the town or city in which the 
building is to be located and the requirements of 
the electric lighting and power company furnishing 
the service as well as the expense of the installation. 

Each town or city has its local rules and ordi- 
nances covering the installation of electrical wiring, 
the work being either under the control of the local 
building department or under a special department 
of wires with its own inspectors. While all such 
requirements are based on the rules of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, many city ordinances 
covering the installation of wires within certain fire 
districts are far more rigid than the requirements of 
the underwriters, both with reference to the class 
of work installed, the location of service lines, and 
methods of the protection of the electrical circuits 
and equipment. Also, the service requirements of 
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the lighting and power company furnishing service 
to the building must be considered and provided for, 
so that all circuits and equipment installed will 
operate properly on the service provided. 

If one is making a layout which includes a gen- 
erating plant it is obvious that one may select the 
type of wiring and voltage that is desired. If, 
however, current is to be taken from the general 
service mains one must design the layout to con- 
form to the service at hand. This does not mean 
that one may simply ascertain the characteristics 
of the current furnished by the lighting and power 
company, but one must know the available current 
at the site of the building, as while three-phase 
power lines may be in general use, single-phase lines 
only may be available at the building site, and if 
this is the case, power in the building may have to 
be operated on single-phase circuits and taken from 
the lines supplying the lighting service. 

Before commencing the work on the plans it is 
advisable to visit the site of the building and de- 
termine the best location at which to bring in the 
service lines, also to get in touch with the building 
department and the inspector of wires and, if pos- 
sible, to secure a copy of any local ordinance gov- 
erning the installation of the electrical work. In 
the event of the smaller towns having no local 
ordinances governing the installation of electrical 
wiring, the work is always done in accordance with 
the requirements of the underwriters, or as it is 
generally called, the ‘‘National Code.” 

It is also advisable to confer with the inspector 
of wires and to find if there are any special require- 
ments covering the district where the building is to 
be located. The inspector or his assistants will be 
in touch with the work during installation, and 
when completed they must make a final inspection 
and issue a permit for the installation of the meters 
and service. The inspectors are always ready to 
co-operate with the architect or engineer designing 
the work, and many misunderstandings, as well as 
expense, can be avoided by conferring with the wire 
department before the work on the plans is begun, 
and in laying out the work so that it conforms to all 
local requirements. 

After conference with the wire inspector and 
ascertaining the city requirements, it 1s also neces- 
sary to take the matter up with the lighting and 
power company, and see to the “‘service require- 
ments.’”’ Many wiring layouts are made without 
this important work being done, and the writer has 
known instances where switchboards and _ panel 
boards, and even motors of large capacity, have 
been shipped to the building, and have had to be 
changed at considerable expense because they could 
not be operated from current of the types available. 

If the building under consideration were small 
and the power and lighting requirements not exact- 
ing, the service wire would connect to the existing 
feeder lines without difficulty. If on the other 
hand the building were a large factory or a school 
building in which there would be a heavy lighting 
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and power load, the existing service lines might not 
be of the necessary capacity to take care of the re- 
quirements of the building, in which case it would 
be necessary for the company to provide new ser- 
vice lines from some large center of distribution to 
the building. It would therefore be advisable to 
have certain load data at hand when the matter of 
the service is taken up with the company. 

Before taking the matter of service up with the 
company the writer has always found it advisable 
to rough over the plans and determine as nearly as 
is possible the approximate connected load in the 
proposed building. This can easily be done by 
checking up the number of rooms and the approxi- 
mate number of lighting outlets in each room and 
then assuming that a lamp of a certain wattage is 
to be used at each outlet, doing the same with the 
corridors and stair halls, etc. (and with the gym- 
nasium and assembly hall, in the event of the build- 
ing under consideration being a school); then mul- 
tiplying the number of lamp outlets by the wattage 
determined at each outlet will give the approxi- 
mate total watts connected load for lighting, and 
this divided by 1,000 will give the approximate 
connected load in kilowatts. The approximate 
connected power load can also be obtained by de- 
termining the approximate number of motors to 
be used and the horsepower of each motor. Both 
results will be sufficiently accurate for estimating 
purposes. 

In a city where the electrical distribution 
throughout the streets is underground, it is obvious 
that the service to the building will also be by 
means of an underground cable. Where, however, 
the company’s wires are on poles, it is necessary to 
determine whether the wires will be carried over- 
head to the building or be carried to the building 
underground from certain poles located in the 
street. In small buildings the service should be 
carried in on low voltage and from transformers, if 
required, located on the street. In large buildings, 
however, where large transformer capacity is re- 
quired, it is advisable to locate the transformers in 
a fireproof vault in the building and to carry the 
service into the building at the primary voltage of 
2300 volts, rather than to locate the transformers 
on poles on the street. 

In order that there be no misunderstanding, the 
information given to the lighting company should 
give: 

1. The location of the building. 

2. The type of the building and the use to which 
it is to be put. 

3. The approximate connected lighting load. 

4. The approximate number of motors to be used. 

5. The approximate connected load in horsepower. 

6. The point where it is desired that the service 
cables enter the building. 

One should also request this information from the 
company: 

1. The point of service where the company’s lines 
will enter the building. 
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2. The class of service available for lighting. This 
will be one of these types: 
Direct current, two-wire service at 110 or 220 
volts. 
Direct current, three-wire service at 110 or 220 
volts. 
Alternating current, two-wire service at 110 or 
220 volts. 
Alternating current, three-wire service at 110 
or 220 volts. 
Alternating current, primary service at 2300 
volts. f 
3. The class of service available for power. This 
will be one of the types listed here: 
Direct current, two-wire service at 110 or 220 
volts. 
Direct current, two-wire service at 500 volts. 
Single-phase alternating current, two-wire ser- 
vice at 110 or 220 volts. 
Two-phase, three-wire service at 220 or 440 
volts. 
Two-phase, four-wire service at 220 or 440 
volts. 
Three-phase, three-wire service at 220 or 550 
volts. 
Three-phase, four-wire service at 220 or 550 
volts. 
Two-phase primary service, three- or four-wire, 
at 2300 volts. 
Three-phase primary service, three- or four- 
wire, at 2300 volts. 
4. Does the company require a transformer vault 
in the building? 
5. Will the company install underground service , 
to the building? 
6. Does the company assume the expense of the 
underground service? 


7. Does the company furnish the service switches? 
8. Does the company install the service switches? 
9. Does the company furnish the transformers? 
10. Does the company install the transformers and 
make service connections thereto? 
11. Does the company provide separate power and 
lighting services? 
12. What are the metering requirements? 
13. What is the frequency of the current (number 


of cycles) ? 

All this information is required in order that the 
wiring plans may be completed and the specifica- 
tions be properly drawn to cover the work. The 
information given the service company, including 
the load values, permits them to arrange their 
feeder circuits to cover the requirements of the 
building, while the character of the current avail- 
able for lighting and power service determines the 
types of motors required for the building as well 
as the wiring circuits to motors and panel boards. 

On large buildings there is little doubt but that a 
transformer vault will be required in the structure, 
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and in such cases it is always advisable to carry 
the service wires into the building underground, 
from the standpoint of appearance as well as that 
of efficiency, as with the transformers in the build- 
ing fuses can be replaced and repairs made without 
difficulty; while if the transformers are installed on 
poles, or in vaults under the street, there will be a 
certain delay in the replacing of fuses or in the 
making of repairs, particularly in the winter when 
the streets are covered with ice and snow. 

Many of the service companies run in under- 
ground cables on large installations at their own 
expense, while others will do the work but require 
payment from the owner. Again, many service 
companies furnish and install the service switches 
and also furnish and install the transformers, mak- 
ing all connections to the primary sides and leaving 
all connections from the secondary sides to be made 
under the electrical contract. If this work is not 
done, or if service switches are not furnished by the 
company, the material as well as the labor must be 
provided for under the electrical contract, or it may 
be left out of the contract and taken up as an extra 
after the wiring of the building is completed. It is, 
however, necessary that the meter loops and meter 
boards shall be installed under the electrical con- 
tract, and in accordance with the requirements of 
the company, the meter loops to be left in readiness 
for the installation of the meters, after the work is 
completed. It is always advisable, where possible, 
to provide separate services for lighting and power, 
as the regulation of the voltage on alternating cur- 
rent lighting circuits, when these are taken off the 
power lines, is apt to be unsatisfactory. 

On small buildings the telephone service lines are 
as a rule carried into the basement, underground, 
or to a cross-arm or bracket on the side of the build- 
ing, and some protective device or connection box 
is installed at the point where these wires enter the 
building; from this point the telephone wires are 
run exposed and clipped to the walls or are run 
behind picture mouldings. On large buildings, 
however, it is advisable to provide a conduit sys- 
tem or some other method by which the wires may 
be extended without disfiguring the walls and finish, 
as the locations of the instruments are changed or 
new instruments added. 

Before the plans are laid out, it is well to confer 
with the local telephone company and determine 
where the telephone service lines will enter the 
building, and whether these lines will enter under- 
ground or overhead. Also to determine as far as 
is possible the approximate number of telephone 
instruments that will be required in order that the 
service to the building may be properly propor- 
tioned. This also applies to the service wires of 
the A.D.T. system or to the wires of the city fire 
alarm, in the event of these services being con- 
sidered for the building. 


The Use of Liquid and Gas Fuels in Heating of 
Small Buildings 


By MAURICE M. OSBORNE, M. E. 


E are all familiar with the disadvantages of 
coal as a fuel for the small building heating 
plant. Itis impracticable to burn soft coal 
under the average small cast iron boiler, and the 


present cost of hard coal is great. The method of 
taking care of the fire does not allow of frequent 


attention, and even with good damper regulators - 


the effect of this intermittent firing is felt in varying 
degrees of heat at the radiators throughout the day. 
The coal is heavy and dirty to handle and the dis- 
posal of the ashes makes it almost impossible to 
keep a basement clean and free from dust. 

The average small boiler with inexpert attention 
is far from efficient, and probably less than 60 per 
cent of the heat value of the fuel is actually utilized. 
Expert attendance would improve this figure some- 
what, but a constant cleaning of the flues of the 
boiler will be necessary and much more careful 
and frequent attention to the fire itself than would 
be practicable. Owing to the air spaces between 
lumps, ordinary anthracite furnace coal occupies 
considerable space in storage. It is dirty and noisy 
to put in and the labor charge for carrying it from 
the carts to the bins is often high. 

To offset these disadvantages it was long ago 
proposed to burn fuels other than coal. Probably 
the first modern instance of this was after the dis- 
covery of natural gas in the central section of the 
United States. The gas at first was wasted, as it 
was incident to the production of oil and was merely 
in the way. Later, it was saved and piped through 
gas mains to cities and towns adjacent to the wells, 
where it was distributed to the houses and buildings. 
The gas was sold at such extremely low rates that 
it began to be used as a fuel for every purpose. 
There is no question that under these conditions of 
low cost no more satisfactory solution of the fuel 
problem could be found. The question of effi- 
ciently burning the gas was not serious. There 
were none of the agonies of starting a coal fire. 
When heat was needed, gas was simply turned on 
and lighted. The difficulty of obtaining a man to 
take care of the furnace had no bearing on the ob- 
taining of heat. 

Before long, automatic devices were perfected by 
which the main fire could be lighted from a distant 
point on the same general principle that operates 
a modern instantaneous hot water heater. This 
system had, in fact, none of the disadvantages of 
the coal fire system and except for the occasional 
danger of explosion from leaking gas pipes or from 
an inoperative automatic device, it was ideal. Such 
systems exist today and are in use in the natural 
gas regions of this country. The gas can be ar- 
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ranged to be turned on and off through the action 
of a thermostat, and the main burner is lighted by 
a small pilot light which burns continuously. The 
most efficient method of burning the gas is to pass 
it through a thick bed of rock of a refractory nature. 
The rock becomes incandescent under the action of 
heat and the gas is burned with maximum efficiency. 
There is no noise, smell or dirt. There is prac- 
tically no soot nor any need for constant attendance. 

In regions far from the natural gas fields, the only 
gas fuel usually available is illuminating gas. This 
has come into use more and more as fuel for cooking 
and heating service, and for hot water in dwellings, 
hotels and apartment houses. Its use for these 
purposes is legitimate, in that coal burned for heat- 
ing hot water or for cooking is burned under such 
wasteful conditions that even at the comparatively 
high cost of gas its use pays, because it is used only 
as needed. 

But, it is questionable whether it pays to burn 
illuminating gas under heating boilers. The only 
exact data known to the writer was obtained in St. 
Louis several years ago, where gas burners were in- 
stalled under the boilers of several large residences. 
The results show that, not taking attendance into 
account, the gas cost more than coal. The houses 
were of such sizes that each required practically all 
of one man’s time to take care of the heating system. 
This man’s service was eliminated by the use of gas 
and in each case this elimination just about bal- 
anced the account and showed that the gas and the 
coal cost about the same. 

There is one other application of gas for house- 
hold heating which deserves mention. This is the 
gas-steam radiator. In this device a radiator of 
the ordinary type is arranged with gas burners 
beneath it with some provision for carrying off the 
burnt gas. When the burners are lighted, water 
with which the radiator is partly filled is turned to 
steam and heats the radiator in the usual way. 
Such an arrangement is convenient in buildings 
where the central system is found to be inadequate 
for certain rooms, or where additions are made which 
are difficult to reach with the original system. But 
it is not only more expensive to operate, but also 
more difficult to obtain uniform regulation in all 
rooms with minimum attention than a central 
system with one boiler and distribution piping. 

It would be advisable at this point to give a 
comparison of the number of heat units obtainable 
for one dollar in the vicinity of New England, from 
the different kinds of fuel under discussion. If a 
pound of any fuel is burned, it will give off a fixed 
amount of heat. This heat can be measured in a 
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number of ways and can be expressed in British 
thermal units; one British thermal unit is the 
amount of heat required to raise one pound of water 
one degree Fahr. in temperature. The heat values 
of fuels have been accurately measured in labora- 
tories and are published in all engineering reference 
books. By taking the current value of the units of 
fuel, as usually sold, this tabulation has been made 
up. For one dollar we may obtain: 

Coal (anth., $14 per ton) . 1,972,000 B.t.u. 

Illuminating gas (14c. per 100 ft.) 428,571 “ 


Fuel oil (5c. per gallon) 2,690,904 “'. 
Kerosene (19c. per gallon) 687,358 


Even though the gas may be burned more effi- 
ciently than the coal and is only burned when 
needed, it will be seen that it is questionable how 
much it would pay to use gas. 

It has been proposed to burn heavy fuel oil in 
small heating installations. So far, no successful 
apparatus has been devised to do this and the 
smallest plants operating successfully on fuel oil 
are those which formerly burned not less than 200 
tons of coal per year. The reasons for this are 
simple. The low priced fuel oil, though very high 
in heat value, is extremely thick and viscous. It 
does not even flow readily through a pipe unless it 
is heated. The mechanical difficulty of burning 
such small quantities of it as would correspond to a 
few shovelfuls of coal placed on a furnace night and 
morning has not yet been solved. Some experi- 
mental work has been done with burners for small 
boilers using a mixture of fuel oil and kerosene, the 
purpose of the kerosene being to make the oil more 


liquid and capable of passing through a nozzle ina | 


very tiny stream. This work has not passed be- 
yond the experimental stage. Even if it succeeds, 
on a dollar-and-cents basis it will not compare with 
coal. 

A device has been perfected, and is now widely 
advertised and used, which burns kerosene success- 
fully in small heating plants. This consists of a 
cast iron fire pot placed in the furnace instead of a 
grate. The fire pot is connected through a pipe to 
a blower set outside the furnace. Connected to the 
blower is a small carburetor, very much like that 
used on automobiles, and an automatic device 
which turns on the blower and the supply of fuel 
in accordance with the actions of a thermostat 
placed in one of the rooms in the building. A pilot 
light burns continuously in the fire pot. When 
heat is needed, the fuel and the blower are turned 
on. The atomized kerosene ignites at the pilot 
light and burns with a fierce flame. When the 
rooms of the building have been brought up to a 
proper temperature, the thermostat automatically 
turns off the blower and the fuel. 

In spite of the high cost of kerosene, this auto- 
matic feature results in a considerable economy in 
the quantity of fuel used. The makers claim that 
100 gallons of kerosene should easily do the work 
of one ton of anthracite coal. In an installation in 
Chicago, which has 750 square feet of steam radia- 
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tion, 2000 gallons of kerosene were used for the 
heating season. In zero weather 15 gallons per 
day were required. In addition, there was the ex- 
pense of the operation of the motor. This motor 
consumes about 110 watts when it is running. Even 
if it were run all the time it would not take more 
current than two ordinary 60-watt electric lamps 
burning continuously. As a matter of fact, the 
motor operates about one-half of the time in ex- 
treme cold weather, and in mild weather about one- 
quarter of the time. Of course there is no neces- 
sity of having a furnace man for an installation of 
this kind, as there are no ashes and no coal has to be 
shoveled. 

There are on the market small kerosene heaters 
for preventing the freezing of automobiles in ga- 
rages not provided with some regular heating sys- 
tem. These are nothing but small kerosene lamps 
provided with a wire gauze protection just like that 
used on miners’ lamps which employ an open flame. 
The gauze works on a well known principle and pre- 
vents any gas from reaching the flame and being 
exploded. At the same time the heat and light of 
the flame can pass outward through the gauze. In 
use such devices are hung on the front of the radi- 
ator of the automobile to be heated. A sheet metal 
hood directs the heated air through the radiator of 
the car, and maintains a temperature above freez- 
ing in the radiator and around the engine. 

It appears from this discussion that in the eastern 
states, coal is still the paramount fuel for heating 
small buildings, if considered from an economic 
point of view. Its many disadvantages are offset 
by its greater economy. 

The whole question of fuel for any purpose is 
very much in the mind of the world at present. In- 
dications are that the tendency will be to conserve 
the hydrocarbon fuels for internal combustion en- 
gines and for marine use, particularly with refer- 
ence to their military and naval value. It is be- 
lieved that the world will fall back more and more 
upon coal as a fuel, in that there are far greater coal 
reserves than petroleum reserves in sight. One new 
development to be expected is the use of powdered 
coal. Devices are now being perfected for burning 
this satisfactorily. It is safe to predict that as 
time goes on and our petroleum reserves are ex- 
hausted, we shall have discovered new methods of 
coal distillation which will yield us fuel oils which 
will do everything that the petroleum oils now do 
for us. We shall be able to run our motor cars, fire 
our marine boilers, and perhaps heat our houses 
with these new oils. 

This is already beginning to be an accomplished 
fact in Germany, where under pressure of the war 
and lack of petroleum methods were developed in 
distillation of low grade coal, known as ‘“‘brown 
coal,’’ which are now yielding ever increasing quan- 
tities of oils of all kinds. That these methods are 
not impracticable is vouched for by the enormous 
financial backing they are receiving from the Stinnes 
group and other huge industrial interests. 
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HOUSE OF RICHARD GARLICK, ESQ., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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SS Building in Cocoon” 


A HOUSE ON THE NORTHERN COAST OF MAINE 
KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY, ARCHITECTS 


fronts an architect than to build a fireproof 
dwelling 30 miles from a railroad, ina part of the 
country where an early winter is the rule, and to 
have to start the work late in the fall of the year and 
finish it by the middle of the following June. These 
were the major difficulties (the minor troubles are 
always present) in the case that is here described. 
On the other hand, the location was on the coast 
and therefore had the facili- 
ties of water transportation 
for both materials and labor. 
The most important point 
in any work, however, is to 
obtain the services of the 
best contractor possible for 
the kind of work to be done— 
one who is used to arranging 
beforehand for his material, 
and also one whose equip- 
ment both in men and 
machinery is most up-to- 
date. In this case the archi- 
tects were most fortunate 
in having a man well fitted, 
in their minds, for the work. 
He not only had all the ad- 
vantages named, but also 
possessed enthusiasm and 
interest which are quite un- 
usual. In this instance it 
was necessary to have some- 
body who could decide, from 
an engineering point of view, 


I is seldom that a more difficult problem con- 


Construction in Progress under “ Cocoon’ 
with Temperature below Zero 
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a great many important details at the site. This 
was also one of the important characteristics which 
the contractor had. 

It was almost as necessary in this case to have the 
materials on hand at the site before winter set in as 
it is in a North Pole expedition. At first the rough 
materials were transported by schooners and un- 
loaded on scows and towed to the shore. Later, on 
the first of November, a temporary but substantial 

wharf was built so that ves- 
sels could be brought up and 
unloaded onto the wagons 
direct. A road had to be 
constructed from the wharf 
to the building site, and a 
small village sprang up near 
the location of the house for 
the storage of the various 
materials and offices for the 
different trades. The men 
in general took over about 
all the boarding facilities in 
the small town. 

In order to continue the 
work during the unusually 
cold weather of this neigh- 
borhood it was decided to 

’ build a temporary enclosure, 
which was filled with old 
window sash for light and 
contained a large heating 
plant with about one mile of 
steam pipes around the in- 
side of the entire structure, 


’ 


in January 
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within which the building could be continued 
throughout the winter, and this was built large 
enough and high enough to complete even the slat- 
ing of the roof and the building of the chimneys. 
This structure was of a very irregular shape, as will 
be noticed by the illustrations. It was made large 
enough to leave a sort of courtyard at the front 
entrance of the house to store building material to 
be used; when this was partly used up other mate- 
rial was moved in from out of doors and allowed to 
thaw out before it was incorporated in the building. 
In this way work progressed in temperature at zero 
and below on the outside, with perhaps 50 or more 
degrees of heat within. In fact it was possible for 
men to work in their shirt sleeves and without hats 
during the entire winter. 

On the first of May this ‘“‘cocoon”’ building was 
removed. As the work progressed at the building 
the supporting posts of the temporary enclosure 
were gradually cut off to rest on each floor as it was 
completed, until the posts were resting on the attic 
floor and some of them pierced the roof. When 
this temporary building was removed roofers were 
ready and closed these holes before night. The 
owner’s furniture was sent by a privately chartered 
schooner, unloaded at the wharf and placed in the 
house about June 1. The house was ready and 
occupied by the owner by the middle of June, as 
originally intended. 

It is believed that this record would be considered 
excellent even in the neighborhood of a large city, 
but considering its distance from the base of sup- 
plies it is remarkable. Besides the house, a large 
combination cow barn, horse barn and garage was 
built, and also several small dwelling houses which 
together with grading and drives completed this 
operation. An interesting feature, however, which 
was a great help in getting supplies and materials 
promptly, was the use of the Eastern Steamship 
Company’s boats running from Boston and con- 
necting with the local boats at Rockland, Maine. 
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In this way, and with the telephone installed on the 
site, the foreman could telephone in the early after- 
noon of any day to his office in Boston for a certain 
shipment of material; this could usually be put on 
the afternoon boat at Boston and received at the site 
at about 10.30 the following morning. This would 
be considered very prompt even for an order placed 
for work in the immediate vicinity of a large city. 
A few dates and facts regarding the building prog- 
ress of the work may be interesting: 

August 18, sketches were started. 

August 30, sketches approved and taken up with 
the contractor. 

September 7, actual work started at the site. 

Meanwhile there had to be rapid work to keep 
the architects’ working plans ahead of the progress 
of the work. 

November 26, temporary enclosure started and 
finished in about three weeks. 

January 7, visit to the building, the condition 
of which is shown by the accompanying snapshot; 
temperature below zero; work progressing with 
temperature of 52 degrees inside. 

May 1, temporary structure removed. Owing 
to conditions in the lumber market caused by the 
war, the “‘Cocoon”’ was sold at a figure but little 
below its cost. 

June 9, water system and work in _ general 
completed. 

The layout of the plan was made to meet the 
owner’s personal requirements and also the ex- 
posures and character of the site. In designing 
this house an effort has been made to adapt the 
farmhouse type which is common in that part of 
Maine. Most of the old farmhouses are the result 
of additions made from time to time and this house, 
in its finished state, suggests an old home which has 
been extended by many \additions to the original 
structure. The house is entirely of fireproof con- 
struction, much of the flooring upon the lower 
floor being of tile. 


A General View of the “Cocoon” Showing Provision for Light in Clerestories 


The Most Notable Examples of Architecture of a City 
—What Are They? 


By CHARLES HENRY CHENEY* 


HY is it that the average public discusses 

\X/ so little what is worth while in the exist- 
ing architecture, landscape architecture or 

public sculpture of its city? Not enough attention 
has been given by architects in the past to this im- 
portant matter of public interest and education 
regarding the things worth while near home. Prac- 
tically every city in the country now possesses a few 
respectable, and sometimes quite notable, examples 
of American art, but when interested local citizens 
ask local architects which examples should best be 
held up to their children for study, they cannot get 
any satisfactory answer. Local architects are em- 
barrassed by the comparisons with their own work 
necessary to give a full and honest opinion. Also, 
two or more local architects can seldom agree on 
such intimate matters. Hence the layman generally 
finds his question unanswered, and interest wanes. 
It was to meet this difficulty, and in the hope of 
arousing wide public inter- 
est and discussion in archi- 
tecture, landscape architec- 
ture and public sculpture, 
that the Portland Chapter 
of the American Institute 
of Architects in 1919 re- 
quested a jury of three out 
of town architects, the Cu- 
rator of the Art Museum, 
and the Professor of Art at 
the University of Oregon, 
to name the most notable 
examples of these three arts 
existent in Portland, for 
the benefit of the public. 
It was not expected that 
everyone would or should 
agree with the exact find- 
ings of this jury. . In fact it 
was somewhat the object 
of this determination to 
provoke intelligent discus- 
sion and to bring out honest 
differences of opinion as 
much as possible. The im- 
portant thing was that 
some list of the things 
worth while in the city be 
set up as a standard by 
which to measure and bal- 
ance off other examples of 
art, with which everyone 
*Member of Juries for selection of most 
notable examples of architecture, in 
Portland, Los Angeles and Spokane; 


member American Institute of Archi- 
tects and Amer. City Planning Inst. 
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Old National Bank Building, Spokane 
D. H. Burnham & Co., Architects 
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was more or less accustomed from long familiarity. 

Standards of comparison are what the average 
layman lacks. We ought to realize that most men, 
including a very large percentage of the leading 
citizens in each city of this country, are very little 
traveled and have seldom, if at all, given much at- 
tention to the arts. Their powers of appreciation 
and determination are mostly dormant. No stand- 
ard of what is worth while has been presented to 
them for attention, study and approval or rejection. 

The selections of the jury in Portland caused 
discussion in the press and for a while at least 
journals in different parts of the country published 
some of the good things of the city, such as it hada 
right to be proud of, instead of the usual admixture 
of a few good things and a lot more not so good. 
Interest aroused by the selectioris in Portland led 
the Los Angeles Chapter, in the spring of 1920, to 
carry out a similar experiment, and the selections of 
a Los Angeles jury are now 
shown the children of the 
Los Angeles schools, by 
their art department, as 
examples worthy of their 
study. It is interesting 
that the Los Angeles jury 
found no public sculpture 
in the city as yet that 
seemed of a high enough 
standard to be held up to 
public notice. 

More recently the archi- 
tects of Spokane, Washing- 
ton—an inland city of some- 
thing over 100,000 popula- 
tion—appointed a jury un- 
der the auspices of the City 
Planning Commission, and 
their selections are pub- 
lished in this issue, together 
with the jury’s report. 

In each of these three 
cities, the newspapers con- 
ducted a contest for laymen 
and school children, who 
could guess nearest to what 
the jury would select, with 
prizes offered by merchants 
and public spirited citizens. 
This was a means of arous- 
ing the interest of large 
numbers of people, which 
however so far has not had 
as great a success as it 
should, because of the large 
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Davenport Hotel, Spokane 


February, 1922 


Detail of Lobby, Davenport Hotel 


Cutter & Malmgren, Architects 


amount of time required in organizing. Other cities 
in conducting similar jury selections might benefit 
by the experience of Portland, Los Angeles and 
Spokane in this regard. 

As a member of the jury of selection, named by 
the architects in each of these three cities, the 
writer is convinced that the public welcomes such 
opportunities to get a better understanding of 
architecture, landscape architecture and sculpture, 
and evidently has too long suffered from a lack of 
intelligent direction in the attention which it be- 
stows on these arts. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
the architects of many cities will take some such 


Washington Water Power Co. Substation, Spokane 
Cutter & Malmgren, Architects 


authoritative method of arousing greater general 
interest in their work. 

In making such a jury selection, high standards 
can only be held up where a jury whose judgment 
they will respect is selected by ballot of local archi- 
tects, and the members of the jury should preferably 
be disinterested men from outside, who of course 
could not pass on any of their own work. Any 
guessing contest, conducted by newspapers for the 
public, must be carefully guided to call attention 
to what the jury will probably select, and not be- 
come a matter of popular nomination, else there 
will be no standards set up. 

The report of the Spokane jury is here 
given: 

THE Most NoTaBLE EXAMPLES OF ARCH- 
ITECTURE AND LANDSCAPE ARCH- 
ITECTURE IN SPOKANE 

To the President of the City Planning 
Commission, Spokane, Washington: 

The jury appointed by you, on nomina- 
tion of the architects of Spokane, for the 
purpose of selecting, in its opinion, the ten 
most notable examples of architecture, the 
three most notable examples of landscape 
architecture, the two most notable ex- 
amples of public sculpture, and the five 
most notable small houses to be found 
within ten miles of the County Court 
House, met for two successive days, on 
October 7 and 8. Together, they visited 
all sections of Spokane and vicinity and 
noted with care all buildings, parks, 
gardens and sculpture that seemed worthy 
of consideration. 

The jury’s instructions were that 
“points of architecture to be considered 
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are: usefulness, arrangement, 
relation of exterior design to 
interior design, beauty, har- 
mony of detail, setting, pur- 
pose, color and appropriateness.”’ 
The size or cost of a structure did 
not unduly influence its decisions. 
It is to be regretted that people 
generally are often misled on 
account of mere massiveness or 
the cost of a building or garden 
into thinking of it as an important 
example of design. 

There is also a special quality 
possessed by some buildings and 
gardens, appealing to both trained 
architects and laymen—the elu- 
sive quality of charm, which is not 
easily definable, but which might 
be said to represent the soul of the 
building. It may embody this 
quality, even when open to criti- 
cism in matters of detail. All kinds and uses of 
buildings—residential, commercial, industrial, edu- 
cational, religious, public and semi-public—were 
compared by the jury to determine which seemed to 
express the highest development of architecture. 
The final selections and lists are made up from those 
found most notable in the opinion of the jury, re- 
gardless of size, type or use. 

The fact that stood out pre-eminently to the jury 
in Spokane was that while a few fine buildings were 
evidently designed and superintended by trained 
architects, and set a very high standard which is 
cause for national comment and much local pride, 
many of the commercial buildings, particularly in 
the center of the city, seem to have been put up 
without the help of any competent architects at all, 
and hence are not only structures of questionable 
utility but also such as to make a bad impression 


Lobby of Elks’ Club 
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Hutton Settlement for Orphan Children, Spokane 
Whitehouse & Price, Architects 

on visitors to Spokane and on resident public alike. 

There is undoubtedly much to be proud of in 
Spokane and many of the buildings, parks and 
gardens selected by the jury should be notable for 
their high merit in comparison with the best of any 
city in the country. It seems to us, however, that 
the city authorities should find a way to make it 
more worth while, particularly on the downtown 
streets, for property owners to put up structures 
that will make a better appearance. It is not the 
intelligent property owners, who naturally seek 
competent help in order to be sure of obtaining a 
permanent and satisfactory result in their building, 
who need to be appealed to; rather must we look 
out for those who have had little opportunity to 
weigh and understand the value of good design. 
Whether it be by the remission of a small percentage 
of taxes to those who will design their buildings on 
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Elks’ Club, Spokane 


E. J. Baume, Architect 
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View of Service and Dining Room Wings, House of J. P. Graves, Esq., Spokane 


a standard approved by 
the city, as in Paris, or 
by some other compen- 
satory method, is not for 
this jury to suggest, but 
we believe and recom- 
mend that the City Plan- 
ning Commission and 
Chamber of Commerce 
should take up this im- 
portant matter and find 
a solution. We feel sure 
that owners will fall in 
with the city’s sugges- 
tions to provide uni- 
formly better design. 
But the way to get them 


to do so on any worth-while scale, we believe, is to 

see that they feel compensated for their effort. 
The jury much regretted not being able to dis- 

cover any public sculpture in Spokane which is 
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Kirtland Cutter, Architect 
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Floor Plan, House of J. P. Graves, Spokane 


deemed worthy of honorable mention, judged by 


the high standard set by our foremost sculptors. 


ARCHITECTURE 


In the unanimous 
opinion of your jury the 
ten most notable ex- 
amples of architecture 
in Spokane, arranged 
alphabetically and with 
their architects, are: 

Davenport Hotel, 
Cutter & Malmgren. 

Elke .Clab;.emege 2 
Baume. 

J. P. Graves residence, 
Kirtland Cutter. 

*Hutton Settlement, 
Whitehouse & Price. 


Monroe Street Bridge, Kirtland Cutter; J. E. 
Ralston, engineer. 

Old National Bank, D. H. Burnham & Co. 

R. B. Porter residence, Cutter & Malmgren. 


*The Hutton Settlement was fully illustrated and descriptive article 
published in THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, December, 1920. 


House of E. A. Lindsley, Esq., Spokane 
H. E. Smith, Architect 
Awarded Honorable Mention 


House of C. A. Weiss, Esq., Spokane 
Keith & Whitehouse, Architects 
One of the most notable small houses 
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Washington Water Power Co. 
Substation, Cutter & Malmgren. 

Western Union Life Building, 
Cutter & Malmgren. 

J. R. Wilson residence, White- 
house & Price. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


In the unanimous opinion of the 
jury, the three most notable ex- 
amples of landscape architecture in 
Spokane are, alphabetically ar- 
ranged: 

J. P. Graves grounds, Kirtland 
Cutter, architect. 

Manito Park, Olmstead Bros., 
landscape architects. 

R. B. Porter grounds, Cutter & 
Malmgren, architects. 

Some of the gardens in Spokane are unusually 
interesting and well laid out, but undoubtedly the 
most attractive landscape work in the city has been 
done for the Park Board. The jury cannot too 
highly commend the breadth of vision, energy and 
results obtained by A. L. White, President of the 
Park Board, who more than 10 years ago secured 
a comprehensive park and boulevard system plan 
from America’s foremost landscape architects, 
Olmstead Bros. of Boston, and since that time has 
secured gifts of more than 32 miles of boulevards. 
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House of J. R. Wilson, Esq., Spokane 
Whitehouse & Price, Architects . 


Most NOTABLE SMALL Houses 

In the unanimous opinion of the jury, the five 
small houses which are found to be the most notable 
of those seen by the jury, alphabetically arranged, 
are: 
Condon residence, Albert Held, architect; R. H. 
Goodhue residence, Morrison & Stimson, archi- 
tects; Ernest V. Price residence, Whitehouse & 
Price, architects; Dr. Charles F. Rigg residence, 
C. A. Weiss residence, Keith & Whitehouse, archi- 
tECUS. 


Detail of Entrance Front 


House of R. B. Porter, Esq., Spokane 


Cutter & Malmgren, Architects 
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Two Views of Western Union Life Building, Spokane 


Cutter & Malmgren, Architects 


The jury believes that Spokane is fortunate in 
being able to present to the world such excellent 
examples of architecture and landscape architecture 
as have been selected. Properly displayed and 
brought to the attention of others, they are bound 
to provoke favorable impressions and comment. 
That the most may be made of the city’s opportuni- 
ties, these suggestions are made by the jury: 

1. To the Chamber of Commerce—That while 
this jury knows it is not infallible, and that there 
may be differences of opinion as to the selections 
here made, it is unanimous in the recommendation 
that.the Chamber use exclusively in its publicity, 
reproductions of the buildings or gardens here 
selected in order to show what a high standard 
Spokane has developed—one that compares favor- 
ably with the best in the country—and not try 
to substitute other buildings unless selected by a 
similarly competent and disinterested jury. 

2. To the City Council—That the city secure, by 
lease or otherwise, the property surrounding Spo- 


kane Falls,and plant and park it as soon as possible. 
This would transform one of the greatest potential 
scenic assets of the city from a condition now un- 
sightly and greatly disappointing to visitors, into 
one of note to tourists from all parts of the world. 

3. To the City Planning Commission—That the 
Commission persevere in securing for Spokane a 
zoning ordinance, a major traffic street plan, and 
civic center plan for the grouping of public build- 
ings, the need and advantage of which are apparent 
to the most casual student of civic growth. 


Cart F. Gou.p, A.I.A. 

ALBERT E. Dov Le, A.I.A. 

ARTHUR LOVELESS, A.I.A. 

) GEORGE W. FULLER 
(Librarian Public Library) 

\CHARLES H. CHENEY, A.I.A. 


Members 
of the 
Jury of Award 


Editor’s Note.—The jury selected a number of other examples 
in each division to which honorable mentions were awarded, 
but they are not illustrated in this necessarily limited review 
of the judgment. 


Monroe Street Bridge, Spokane 


Kirtland Cutter, Architect, J. C. Ralston, Engineer 
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FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS 


HOUSE OF E. V. PRICE, ESQ., SPOKANE, WASH. 
WHITEHOUSE & PRICE, ARCHITECTS 
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GARDEN SIDE AND ENTRANCE DOORWAY 


HOUSE OF kK. K. CUTTER, ESQ., SPOKANE, WASH. 
K. K. CUTTER, ARCHITECT 
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Exterior Concrete 


By WALTER W. CLIFFORD 
of Clifford & Roeblad, Engineers, Boston 


duced in recent years. All this excellent work, 

however, has not entirely overcome the un- 
fortunate impression made by the original con- 
crete blocks with their monotonous rock faces, 
dreary color, uninteresting texture and usually poor 
scale. 

In the treatment of exterior concrete there are 
two considerations: outlines and surface treat- 
ment. Concrete is a very pliable material as far as 
mass outlines are concerned. The structural re- 
quirements for all concrete buildings, 10 stories 
high or less, will allow smaller dimensions for 
columns and spandrels than the architectural 
designer will wish to use. Ornamental outlines— 
cornices, belts, etc-—may be of pre-cast units or 
of cast-in-place concrete. Pre-cast concrete can be 
had in practically any shape or size in which cut 
stone is used. By means of glue forms, not ordi- 
narily an economic possibility for field work, fine 
and undercut detail may be obtained. Sand moulds 
are commonly used and with them a pleasing tex- 
ture can be economically obtained. All methods 
of surface treatment discussed later in this article 
are applicable to monolithic concrete, and the more 
elaborate methods are used most advantageously 
and economically in pre-cast concrete. 

Concrete cornices and mouldings are used on all- 
concrete buildings as a matter of consistency and 
economy. These are usually cast in place and some 
very good work of this kind has been done. The 
scale and general treatment of concrete buildings, 
as well as practical considerations, 
make fine details inappropriate. 

Form work is the variable, so far 
as the cost of such construction is 
concerned. The designer must 
therefore know something of how 
the forms are to be built in order to 
satisfactorily combine good design 
with low cost. Wood forms for 
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The second type of form is usually more substantial 
and better adapted to the handling which goes with 
repeated use, as well as being more economical in 
first cost than lagged forms. 

In the construction of solid forms for mouldings 
there are several things which should be considered. 
A form joint invariably shows on the concrete sur- 
face and it is nearly impossible to completely re- 
move it. Joints should therefore be made at angles 
where they will be harmless. Joints on curves or 
tangent points are always objectionable. Reversed 
curves should be cut from single pieces. If they 
are too large to be cut from a single piece, resort 
must be had to a lagged form unless a break can 
be introduced between the two curves. The fine, 
closely spaced joint lines of the lagged form will be 
much less objectionable than a single larger joint 
at the tangent point. 

Forms are, of course, the reverse of the finished 
concrete surfaces. Wood mouldings of various 
curvatures and sizes are carried in stock by the 
larger lumber dealers, and they can often be com- 
bined into satisfactory designs which are economical 
in construction. Special curves are readily ob- 
tained, although not so quickly as stock mouldings. 
Breaks of less than / inch cannot be satisfactorily 
obtained in ordinary concrete work. Breaks can 
usually be made such that stock dressed lumber can 
be used. Fig. 2 shows the makeup of the forms and 
illustrates the points mentioned. 

Surface finish of concrete is a large subject and 
improvements in such finish are constantly being 
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mouldings are of two_ types: 
narrow, longitudinal lagging on 
templates cut to the cornice outline 
as shown in Fig. 1, and solid pieces 
in combination as shown in Fig. 2. 
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When lagging is used the face of fhe pemeaay 
the form must be dressed, ordi- i Temple 
narily by hand, after the lagging is 
attached to the templates. This is 
an expensive operation so that lag- 
ging forms are employed only when 
solid forms cannot satisfactorily be 
used. If the designer is familiar 
with the requirements of form con- 


struction this need seldom happen. 
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Fig. 1 
Wood Lagging on Templates 
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Fig. 2 
Built-up Solid Wood Form 
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Varied Texture and Color in Concrete Blocks and Pre-cast Concrete Trim 


made. There are four possibilities in the surface 
treatment or decoration of concrete: it may be 
painted; decoration may be added in the form of 
brick panels or inserted tile patterns; the desired 
finish may be obtained with the cement, or the 
aggregate may be selected to give the desired tone 
and texture and then exposed by any one of the 
many available methods. Painting concrete is 
difficult because of the presence of free lime or 
alkaline material. The porosity of the surface and 
the probable presence of moisture add to the diffi- 
culty. Concrete should therefore be thoroughly 
dried out before any paint is applied. Asa priming 
coat a solution of zinc sulphate may be applied to 
neutralize any free lime, or one of the various ex- 
cellent proprietary paints which are especially 
prepared to resist alkalinity and fill the pores may 
be used. It is also necessary to exclude moisture 
permanently from a wall which is to be painted, as 
moisture working in behind a coat of paint will 
cause it to peel. Upon a good lime-resisting primer, 
which fills the pores, practically any paint may be 
used which is adapted to the exposure. In practice, 
the use of painted concrete surfaces is largely 
limited to interior work. 

Surface applications of solutions of metallic salts 
have been patented and used in Holland for the 
last three or four years. These are applied with 
a brush and penetraté an appreciable depth into 
the concrete. This treatment hardens the surface 
and renders it more impervious. The coloring is 
imparted by the solution and already 35 colors have 
been produced. The solution leaves the colored 
surfaces dull, but they can be polished to any de- 
sired degree by treatment with wax. 

The decoration of concrete with clay products is 
mechanically simple. Brick and terra cotta are 
fireproof, like concrete, and resist the weather 
equally well. Exterior brick panels are common 
and much can be made of burnt clay decoration. 
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The neutral gray of cement in the 
joints tones with any hue, but if de- 
sired the cement can be colored with 
any of the available pigments. Brick 
panels are built into recesses left in the 
concrete. The thinner pieces of burnt 
clay are usually placed before pouring. 
For ceilings the tiles may be placed 
directly on the forms. For vertical 
surfaces pieces may be glued to paper 
or canvas or set in the forms with clay. 
Larger designs may be made in pre-cast 
units and set in the wall. Some valu- 
able suggestions for ‘““The Decoration 
of Concrete with Colored Clays,” by 
H. C. Mercer, are contained in Bulletin 
No. 10 of the Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

Since well placed concrete shows a 
cement surface when the forms are 
stripped, the simplest surface treatment 
is a cement finish. In the crudest of 
work, mostly on surfaces which are not exposed, 
the concrete is left as it comes from the forms. Con- 
crete surfaces, in practice, usually show some voids 
which need to be filled, and some “‘fins’’ where the 
form boards or panels join. The simplest real 
surface treatment consists of chipping off these 
fins and filling the voids. Wood forms leave grain 
marks as well as joint marks. To remove these a 
cement wash is used. A creamy mixture of neat 
cement and water is applied with a brush and pref- 
erably rubbed in with carborundum stone. Simple 
brush treatment is cheaper than rubbing with 
stone and is moderately satisfactory if the grout is 
thoroughly rubbed in and not just painted on. By 
rubbing the grout in thoroughly with carborundum 
stone all form marks from good wood forms can be 
removed, leaving a surface of uniform appearance. 

When steel forms are used a very dense, smooth 
surface results, with ‘‘fins’’ only at the edges of the 
panels, much farther apart than with wood forms. 
This “‘fin’”’ from steel forms is almost indelible as far 
as ordinary treatment is concerned, and for certain 
simple work the smooth surface, paneled by form 
joints, affords an opportunity for surface treatment 
which has not been extensively improved. Steel 
forms are carried in stock by several companies, 
and for economical construction standard size 
panels should be used as far as possible. 

The cement surface was also one of the first 
points of attack in the problem of decorating or 
improving concrete surfaces. The dreary gray of 
the ordinary Portland cement is not pleasing in 
large areas, and various colorings have been intro- 
duced into the mixture. This is attended with 
many difficulties; cement itself is a pigment which 
is of a different shade when hydrated. The final 
color of a concrete surface is therefore dependent 
on the degree to which the surface cement is hy- 
drated as well as on the foreign pigments introduced. 
It should also be noted that cements from different 
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sections of the country, although of the same brand, 
differ in shade. Specifications for ornamental con- 
crete should require all the cement from the same 
mill. Pigments for coloring cement are limited to 
a few mineral colors because of the complex chemi- 
cal reactions in the setting of the cement as well as 
the action of the weather. The use of pigment is 
further limited by the fact that more pigment than 
10 per cent of the cement causes weakness. 

It can hardly be said that even any of the mineral 
colors are permanent under severe exposure. In 
practice, use of cement colorings is largely limited 
to that of lamp black to darken pavements and 
some of the iron oxides to impart a slowly fading 
tint to stucco. White cement is permanent and 
satisfactory. It requires white sand and stone, 
however, for really white work. 

Exposed aggregate offers the widest opportunity 
for artistic concrete work. Often, on large surfaces, 
the aggregates as selected for construction are 
satisfactory for brushing or tooling. Where a 
different and more expensive aggregate is desired, 
a facing mixture is used. It is made from 1 to 4 
inches thick and bonded to the concrete backing. 
Marble, granite and limestone are commonly used 
as aggregates for ornamental work and offer an 
almost unlimited variety of colors. Any durable 
stone of satisfactory color may be used, however, 
and in most parts of the country some suitable local 
stone is available. Aggregates for special finishes 
are usually 14 to 1% inch in size. The size of the 
aggregate will control the texture of the surface, 
which may thus be simply adapted to the scale of 
different portions of the work without change in ag- 
gregate. The tone of the surface can be materially 
changed for special parts of the work by the addi- 
tion of a small percentage of aggregate of contrast- 
ing color, such as white or yellow marble to give 
a lighter tint, or black marble, iron slag or blue 
granite to give a darker shade. 

Surface finishing mixtures may be poured at the 
same time as the backing by the use of a movable 
dam; they may be plastered onto concrete or other 
suitable walls (stucco work), or they may be poured 
3 to 4 inches thick against the backing wall and 
bonded with wires left projecting from the earlier 
pourings. When the surfacing and backing are 
poured together a sheet metal dam with angles 
riveted on to keep it at the proper distance from 
the face is used. This is pulled up as the pouring 
progresses and the two mixtures thoroughly bonded 
by tamping. The thickness of surface mixtures 
placed in this way will be 1 to 2 inches. It 
should ‘not be less than twice the maximum 
aggregate size. 

All of the given methods of surface treatment are 
applicable to cast or pre-cast concrete work. Pre- 
cast concrete is usually made with the face down. 
The face mixture is placed first and the backing is 
poured on top of it. More refinement is possible on 
pre-cast concrete work, but its use of course means 
the necessity of joints. 
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Aggregates are exposed in poured concrete by 
brushing, tooling or polishing. For brushing, the 
forms must be removed as soon as possible and the 
brushing done on the green concrete. The harder 
the concrete the more difficult will be the brushing. 
The concrete must, however, be allowed to attain 
sufficient set so that the particles of aggregate will 
not be disturbed. An ordinary stiff bristled scrub- 
bing brush will answer, but a brush made by clamp- 
ing together several sheets of wire screen cloth has 
been found more satisfactory. Water should be 
applied freely during the brushing. The surface of 
brushed concrete may be brightened by washing 
with a solution of commercial muriatic acid diluted 
with 2 or 3 parts of water. The acid should be 
thoroughly washed off with clean water. Sand 
blasting may be used on hardened concrete to give 
a similar effect to brushing. Tooling may be done 
with any of the hammers used for natural stone. 
Tools cannot be used, however, until the concrete 
is thoroughly hardened. When a hand pick is 
used a comparatively large amount of concrete is 
scaled off leaving a coarse textured finish. If the 
pick is used at right angles no lines or marks are 
left. By striking a glancing blow, tooth marks are 
left which may be made parallel or at various angles. 
Bush hammers give a surface similar to that pro- 
duced by the pick but with a finer texture. Four- 
to eight-cut hammers are used with similar results 
to those obtained on natural stone. Polishing may 
be done by hand with a stone or by power. The 


concrete to be polished must be lean enough to 


Texture with Exposed Aggregate in Pre-cast Work and 
Concrete Blocks 


Note almost invisible joints in pier 
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show a large percentage of aggregate when polished, 
and the aggregate must be one which will take a 
polish, such as marble or granite. 

Certain finishes are particularly applicable to 
stucco work owing to the fact that the fresh surface 
is available for treatment. Stippled finish is ob- 
tained by patting the freshly troweled mortar with 
a straw brush. Sand floating is obtained by trowel- 
ing sand into the fresh mortar with a rotary motion 
of a wood float. Another sand finish may be ob- 
tained by throwing a sand grout against the surface 
with a brush. The slap dash and pebble dash are 
similarly obtained by throwing mortar or pebbles 
into the surface. 

In pre-cast concrete work, in addition to the 
methods mentioned for exposing aggregates, a very 
light spray of water is sometimes used on fresh 
surfaces. Much drier concrete is used in pre-cast 
concrete than is possible for work poured in place, 
and the forms are removed almost immediately 
which makes brush or sprayed surfaces somewhat 
easier to secure than on monolithic work. 

In practice, the production of ornamental con- 
crete is similar to that of any other ornamental 
work in that no specifications can make an expert 
out of any merely well intentioned contractor. A 
contractor of experience and skill in the required 
work must be employed, and an approved sample 
rather than a description must be used as a measure 
of the quality of the work. 

Some excellent concrete work has recently been 
done on the entrances to the new Arlington Street 
Subway Station in Boston, and excerpts from the 
Boston Transit Commission’s specifications follow: 

“The work consists of the erection of granite composite 
walls, with granite base courses and trimmings on three sides 
of stair openings, . . . with incidental granite composite roofs 
and vertical walls lining the two sides of the stairways. 

“No granite composite work shall be begun until samples of 
the proposed cut and rubbed work shall have been submitted 
to and approved by the engineer. Such samples shall be in 
blocks 2 x 6 to 8 inches square and, after being approved, 
shall be left at the field office of the department and actual 
work shall conform with such samples. 

“Build in place in carefully made wooden forms granite 
composite walls and roof around and over top of stairways, as 
shown on drawings. Form panels where and as indicated. 
Strap the forms together around the faces of the granite corner 
posts which are to be set in advance of pouring the composite. 

“This composite for eight-cut work shall be a mixture of 
Portland cement and chips of pink Dedham granite, and of 
Portland cement and pink Tennessee marble chips for rubbed 
work. A small admixture of black iron slag in small specks 
shall be added. Rubbed work shall be used on the side walls 
of stairs from the top of above described granolithic base up 
to the under surface of granite belt—all as shown on drawings. 
These rubbed composite walls shall be 4 inches thick and set 
against the existing foundation walls, with the inner faces 
flush with the above described granolithic bases. Before 
pouring these lining walls, thoroughly rough up and wet down 
the surfaces of the existing concrete foundation walls. Dowels 
for this lining work will be set into the existing foundation 
walls by the department. All the other granite composite 
work shall be finished in eight-cut work except at external 
angles. These external angles to be slightly chamfered, as 


shown on detail, and to have chiseled surfaces, and such 


chiseling shall be carried around on each face of wall for one- 
half inch.”’ 


The cost of finishing concrete is made up of many 
variables and for the more elaborate work, where 
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skill is so important, it is not possible to obtain as 
keen price competition as on simpler work. The 
cost of coloring cement is largely the cost of the 
color, which may vary from a fraction of a cent to 
10 cents per square foot for a 1-inch thickness ac- 
cording to the pigment used. Measuring out the 
proper amount of pigment must be done with great 
precision in order to obtain uniform color; the cost 
of measuring is insignificant, however. 

Brick panels cost only as much per 1,000 bricks 
as any other face brick veneer. The cost of leaving 
recesses for brick is that of extra form work—10 
to 20 cents per square foot according to the shape 
and location of the panels and their number. Burnt 
tile decoration is such special work that estimates 
must be obtained for each job. Rubbing with 
cement wash and carborundum stone will vary 
from 1 cent a square foot for rough work to 34% 
cents for the best work. 

Placing a 1'%-inch veneer, integral with the 
backing, will cost about 6 cents per square foot for 
local sand and screenings, but this may be increased 
very materially by the use of white cement or ex- 
pensive aggregates. To this must be added the 
cost of finishing the surface after the removal of 
the forms. Brushing will cost about 5 cents per 
square foot, while tooling will vary from 2 cents per 
square foot for plain picking to 10 cents for fussy 
hammering. In tooling it is expensive to cut toa 
line so that small or long narrow panels will cost 
much more than large plain areas. Polishing will 
vary from 3 to 10 cents per square foot according 
to the amount to be done and its location. The 
various ordinary stucco finishes are not materially 
different in price. Of course these costs all vary 
greatly with the time and place, but their relation 
to each other will generally hold. 

While structural concrete work is in its childhood, 
ornamental concrete work is hardly beyond infancy 
and, even where appropriations are limited, splendid 
opportunities are offered for original and artistic 
results in the treatment of a temporarily plastic 
material, the color and texture of which can be 
readily controlled. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. Literature on the general subject of concrete 
finishing is largely limited to pamphlets of the cement com- 
panies and society proceedings, although the subject is treated 
in a general way in ‘“‘The Handbook of Building Construction” 
and ‘‘Concrete Engineers’ Handbook”’ by Hool & Johnson. 
Volume XVI of the Proceedings of the American Concrete 
Institute contains an excellent article by J. C. Pearson and 
J. J. Earley on ‘‘New Developments in Surface Treated Con- 
crete and Stucco,” dealing largely with exposed aggregate 
finish. Volume XVII of the same Proceedings has a report of 
committee on treatment of concrete surfaces which gives 
standard specifications for stucco, and papers on “Coloring 
Concrete” by John W. Lowell which deal largely with 
pre-cast concrete, and ‘‘Shrinkage of Portland Cement Mor- 
tars and Its Importance in Stucco Construction”’ dealing with 
one of the practical difficulties in stucco construction. 

Technologic Paper No. 70 of the U.S. Bureau of Standards 
gives detailed results of a winter’s exposure on 56 stucco panels 
varying in compositions and on various bases. ‘‘Cast Stone,” 
published by the Atlas Portland Cement Co., gives many 
examples of artistic cast work; and “Concrete Surfaces,” 
published by the Universal Portland Cement Co., gives valu- 
able suggestions for the treatment of monolithic concrete. 
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V. WHAT IS YOUR METHOD OF CHARGING FOR PROFESSIONAL SERVICE? (CONCLUDED) 


N developing the details of the various methods 
[= charging for professional services, primary 
consideration must be given to the recommenda- 
tions of the American Institute of Architects which 
directly affect this problem. These methods form 
the basis for service charge systems in many 
architects’ offices today and were developed after 
a careful analysis of general practice. Members 
of the Institute are of course familiar with its 
recommendations. For the benefit of non-mem- 
bers, and to refresh the memory of those who have 
not recently given consideration to this matter, 
we present a brief review of the Institute’s findings. 
In its publication, ‘““The Handbook of Archi- 
tectural Practice,’ the Institute sets forth three 
recommended methods of compensation for archi- 
tectural service. With these methods is presented 
a general schedule of charges, including minimum 
percentages for the various divisions of service. 
At this point it is important to emphasize the fact 
that this schedule is not mandatory in its nature. 
We believe that among architects today, particu- 
larly those who are not members of the Institute, 
there exists a misconception regarding this fact. 
It is well to realize, therefore, that it has not been 
the intention of the Institute to set forth any 
schedule of charges which is mandatory or binding 
on its members. 
The attitude of the Institute is thus clearly set 
forth in ““The Handbook”: 


“Even as a schedule of charges the document is not of a 
very precise nature. It indicates that the basic percentage 
under ordinary circumstances is 6, but that there are many 
cases in which it is greater. The percentage necessarily 
varies under different circumstances, since the architect’s fee, 
like that of any professional man, must depend upon his 
skill, experience and standing and upon the character and 
location of the work to be done, as well as upon the kind and 
cost of the services to be rendered. Therefore, to base the 
architect’s fee upon an unvarying percentage of the cost of 
the work is neither reasonable nor equitable; but since that 
method has long been and is still largely in use, the Institute 
names a certain rate lower than which, in ordinary cases, 
competent and complete services are not to be expected.” 


The three methods of charging for services as 
recommended by the Institute are: 


1. The payment to the architect of a percentage of the 
final cost of the work executed from his designs, with the 
reimbursement of certain expenses. 

2. The payment to the architect of a fee for his services and 
reimbursement of all his expenses. 

3. A method by which the architect receives a salary for 
his work, 
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In carrying out the first method, an agreement 
is made with the owner by which the architect shall 
receive a fee for his services consisting of a basic 
percentage on the cost of the work, together with 
a reimbursement for costs of transportation and 
living incurred by him and his assistants while 
traveling in discharge of duties connected with the 
work, and the costs of the services of heating, ven- 
tilating, mechanical and electrical engineers with 
any other extra services to which the owner may 
agree. This basic fee recommended is 6 per cent 
on the average project, but it is understood that 
it may vary according to the amount of work 
necessary; or, in other words, according to the 
amount which the architect believes he must re- 
ceive in order to meet his requirements of cost and 
profit. It is entirely ethical and not against the 
mandates of the A. I. A. to charge a fee based on 
any percentage at the architect’s discretion. 

The recommended method of arranging pay- 
ment of this fee is: 

“Upon completion of the preliminary studies, a sum equal 
to 20 per cent of the basic rate computed upon a reasonable 
estimated cost. 

“Upon completion of specifications and general working 
drawings (exclusive of details) a sum sufficient to increase 
payments on the fee to 60 per cent of the rate or rates of com- 
mission arising from this agreement, computed upon a reason- 
able cost estimated on such completed specifications and 
drawings, or if bids have been received, then computed upon 
the lowest bona fide bid or bids. 

“From time to time during the execution of work and in 
proportion to the amount of service rendered by the architect, 
payments shall be made until the aggregate of all payments 
made on account of the fee under this Article . . . shall be 
a sum equal to the rate or rates of commission arising from this 
agreement, computed upon the final cost of the work. 

“Payments to the architect, other than those on his fee, 
fall due from time to time as his work is done or as costs are 
incurred. 

‘“‘No deductions shall be made from the architect’s fee on 
account of penalty, liquidated damages, or other sums with- 
held from payments to contractors.” 


The disadvantages of this method are obvious. 
In many instances the owner is not willing to pay 
a sum equal to 20 per cent of the basic rate upon 
the completion of preliminary studies. He may 
be perfectly willing to pay the actual cost of these 
studies, together with a reasonable profit which in 
some instances would approximate 20 per cent and 
in others would be far less. This is particularly 
true in case of speculative ventures in projects 
which require preliminary studies for purposes of 
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financing. This same objection may hold good 
in regard to the payment to 60 per cent upon com- 
pletion of specifications and general working draw- 
ings. Another objection to this method of pay- 
ment is that the architect should have a definite 
understanding as to the time of payment, so that 
he will be compensated steadily for the work which 
he does and will not have too great an investment 
in the project at any time. This applies partic- 
ularly to his reimbursement for expenditures. 

The second method involves a fee payable to the 
architect and reimbursement of all costs to him. 
The amount of this fee should be determined and 
made part of the agreement between the owner 
and the architect. The Institute’s recommenda- 
tions on this method of payment are: 


“In case of the abandonment or suspension of the work or 
of any part or parts thereof, the architect is to be paid in 
proportion to the services rendered on account of it up to the 
time of its abandonment or suspension, such proportion being 
20 per cent upon completion of preliminary sketches and 60 
per cent upon completion of working drawings and specifica- 
tions. 

“If the scope of the work or the manner of its execution is 
materially changed subsequent to the signing of the agree- 
ment, the fee shall be adjusted to fit the new conditions. 

“If additional personal service of the architect is made 
necessary by the delinquency or insolvency of either the 
owner or the contractor, or as a result of damage by fire, he 
shall be equitably paid by the owner for such extra service. 

“The architect shall maintain an efficient and accurate 
cost-keeping system as to all costs incurred by him in connec- 
tion with the subject of this agreement, and his accounts, at 
all reasonable times, shall be open to the inspection of the 
owner or his authorized representatives.” 


‘The costs referred to in this Article comprise 
these different items: 


(a) The sums paid for drafting, including verification of 
shop drawings, for specification writing and for supervision 
of the work. 

(b) The sums paid to structural, mechanical, electrical, 
sanitary or other engineers. 

(c) The sums paid for incidental expenses such as costs of 
transportation or living incurred by the architect or his 
assistants while traveling in discharge of duties connected 
with the work, costs of reproducing drawings, printing or 
mimeographing the specifications, models, telegrams, long 
distance telephone calls, legal advice, expressage, etc. 

(d) A proportion of the general expenses of the architect’s 
office, commonly called ‘‘overhead,’’ representing items that 
cannot be apportioned in detail to this work, such as rent, 
light, heat, stenographer’s services, postage, drafting mate- 
rials, telephone, accounting, business administration, etc. 

“Tt is agreed that the charge for such general expenses shall 
be—per cent of item (a) of this Article. 

“On or about the first day of each month the architect shall 
present to the owner a detailed statement of the payment due 
on account of the fee and the costs and the owner shall pay 
the architect the amount thereof.’’ | 


In many ways this is a better type of agreement 
as it provides for the regular monthly reimburse- 
ment of the architect’s expenses and the payment 
of a proportion of his fee. It is, however, difficult 
for the architect to arrive at the proper fee for this 
work as it involves his own time and that of prin- 
cipals in his office. Under this type of agreement 
the architect is more or less subject to the whims 
of the owner in the matter of conferences, and he 
may find that the work requires so much of his 
time that it does not represent adequate payment. 

The third method recommended by the Institute 
is that under which an architect receives a salary 
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for his work and there are no detailed recommenda- 
tions in this connection, because it is anticipated 
that ‘“‘all the expenses of his office are paid by his 
employer, which is usually a body politic or cor- 
porate.’ It would, of course, be difficult for the 
A. I. A. to go much further in the standardization 
of methods of charging. Any mandatory schedule, 
even though it were detailed according to building 
types, would be contrary to good judgment. 

It is interesting to note that in one form or 
another the fee which the architect is actually 
successful in charging depends principally upon 
public demand and appreciation of his ability. 
The amount of the fee is usually affected by several 
conditions, depending somewhat upon the type of 
building in question. In the case of residential 
work and the design of monumental structures, 
substantial fees are paid for architectural merit. 
In the classes of investment and utility buildings, 
while good architecture receives a fair amount of 
consideration, the actuating motive in paying 
substantial fees is to obtain the service of an archi- 
tect who has specialized in certain classes of design 
or who may have the experience and business 
judgment which recognize practical features that 
determine the success of the building from a 
business viewpoint. 

As a matter of interest in this connection, we may 
cite the principal points of two methods of working 
on a basis of cost-plus professional charges which 
have been successfully instituted by well known 
architects. The plan used in the office of Robert 
D. Kohn, New York, involves the provision of full 
professional services, including all the usual plans, 
details, specifications and superintendence for 
which in compensation the owner pays the direct 
cost incurred by the architect’s office, including 
principal’s time charge, on a salary basis plus 114 
times the amounts of such cost to cover overhead 
and profit. It is agreed that the total amount 
shall not exceed the basic rate calculated under 
the normal conditions of practice, mentioned in 
the latest schedule of the American Institute of 
Architects. Mr. Kohn’s experience has been that 
in some cases the total costs of his services were 
actually less than under the percentage method, 
while in other cases the cost has been more than the 
normal percentage would have been. In other 
words, the owner has paid fairly for the service 
he has received and the architect has made a fair 
profit on each commission. The charge of 114 
times the cost of the work to cover overhead and 
profit has been arrived at by adding to the original 
cost two-thirds of this cost for overhead (a figure 
developed by studying overhead through a period 
of previous years); and a profit of one-third of this 
actual cost plus overhead, which gives a total of 
about 225 per cent or 114 times actual cost for 
overhead and profit. 

In the office of R. Clipston Sturgis, of Boston, a 
system of cost-plus professional charges is employed 
which differs somewhat radically from that used by 
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Mr. Kohn. This system was described in detail 
in THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum (then The Brick- 
builder) in the issue of May, 1913. The same 
system is still employed in Mr. Sturgis’ office and 
has been in use about 15 years, to the evident 
satisfaction of all parties. The charge to the 
owner under this system is developed by doubling 
the entire cost of drafting, together with the 
expense of stenographic work on _ specifications. 
To this is added the cost of the services of engineers, 
but this amount is not doubled. Similarly, the 
cost of incidentals is added but not doubled. No 
direct charge is made for the time the architect 
spends in the office or in supervision. The com- 
pensation for this is paid in the form of a fee, the 
amount of which is fixed arbitrarily by the con- 
sideration of these three factors: 

1. The character of the service. 

2. The length of time estimated for completing 
the service. 

3. The proposed expenditure. 
By considering the character of the service re- 
quired, the amount of time which the architect 
must spend personally is affected by the type of 
building under consideration. Thus on residential 
work, where the demand of the owner will be greater 
than on industrial work, compensation is fixed on 
a higher basis. The amount of time involved in 
the preparation of plans and in the carrying out 
of the project can be fairly well estimated and the 
agreement usually carries a provision for the sus- 
pension of services by the owner if he waits before 
proceeding with the work. All payments are made 
on a monthly basis in accordance with the archi- 
tect’s expenditures, and his fee is paid in definite 
monthly amounts, over the period of the work. 

Undoubtedly there is considerable interest in a 
method of charging for service such as that em- 
ployed in Mr. Sturgis’ office. In the 1913 issue 
we published in full a text of the agreement which 
is used. Since that time there have been very few 
changes in this agreement, but in order that details 
may be available for reference we again present 
this agreement with Mr. Sturgis’ permission. 


ARCHITECT’S AGREEMENT 


Agreement made this day of ——— 192-, between 
———,, hereinafter referred to as the Owner, and 
R. Clipston Sturgis, hereinafter referred to as the Architect, 
as follows: 


(1) The Work Contemplated: 

The work for which the Architect is to render professional 
services under this agreement consists of the planning and con- 
struction of , estimated by the Architect to cost 
about . This agreement, however, will not be 
affected by any change in the final actual cost of the building, 
unless it is due to a substantial increase in the requirements. 


(2) Scope of Professional Service to be Rendered: 

(a) The Architect shall render complete professional ser- 
vices, consisting of such conferences, preliminary studies, 
working drawings, specifications, large scale and full size 
detail drawings as may be necessary, together with the super- 
vision of the letting of the work. The charges noted below 
under ‘‘Architect’s Salary” are for the personal professional 
services of the Architect. The expense of draughting, en- 
gineers, incidentals and superintendence will be paid by the 
Owner in addition to such salary, as noted below under 
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“Additional Charges.’’ The Architect will furnish ten type- 
written copies of the specifications or copy for the printer, if 
printed. 

(b) The Architect shall in person, or by representatives, give 
such superintendence to the work during construction as may 
be required to insure the work being executed in general con- 
formity with the plans and specifications, and such further in- 
structions as may be given from time to time. This super- 
intendence cannot prevent poor workmanship or the use of 
poor materials, but can require the making good of such 
defects as appear in the work, so far as practicable. 


(3) Architect's Salary: 

(a) If the work as contemplated at this time is carried on 
steadily to completion, it is estimated that the Architect's 
services will terminate in months from On this 
basis the Architect shall receive a total salary of The 
amount shall be paid as follows: a month for 
months, payments beginning 192-, final balance of 
to be paid on issuance of final certificate to the con- 


tractor. 

(b) If for reasons beyond the control of the Architect, the 
work is delayed so as to extend over a period materially in 
excess of that contemplated, as noted above, and so as to 
entail additional service on his part, then the total amount 
of the Architect’s salary shall be increased by an amount to 
be mutually agreed upon by the Owner and Architect. 

(c) The Owner may at any time abandon or suspend the 
work and the employment of the Architect shall thereupon 
terminate if the work is abandoned, and be suspended, if the 
work is suspended. 

_(d) If the undertaking is abandoned and the employment 
of the Architect consequently terminated, he shall be paid in 
addition to this salary to the date of such termination, the 
unpaid balance of due at completion. 

(e) If the work is suspended at any time so as to suspend 
also the work of the Architect, the Owner shall be at liberty 
to suspend payments on the Architect’s salary until his work 
is resumed, without affecting otherwise the terms of this 
agreement. 


(4) Additional Charges: 

In addition to the Architect’s salary determined above, 
there will be the following items of expense to be paid by the 
Owner through the Architect: : 

(a) Draughting: Strict account shall be kept by the Archi- 
tect of the cost of draughting, such cost to be the total of the 
salaries paid to draughtsmen engaged on the drawings, or in 
superintendence, including time so spent in writing speci- 
fications, but no charge is to be made for time so spent by the 
Architect, and all expense of stenographic work on specifica- 
tions or otherwise, done in the Architect’s office, are to be 
considered as ‘‘regular office expense.’’ No charge shall be 
made for superintendence on the part of the Architect. The 
total amount of such draughting expense shall be multiplied 
by two to cover the proportionate share of regular office 
expenses, and this resulting amount shall be paid monthly on 
statements in detail from the Architect. The total expense 
under this item is estimated at : 

(b) Engineers: The services of structural, domestic and 
sanitary engineers shall be paid for through the Architect at 
cost. Expense under this item is estimated as follows: 

Structural Engineers, 
Domestic Engineers, 


Total, 


(c) Incidentals: Incidental expenses in connection with the 
work such as blueprinting, traveling expenses, models, long- 
distance telephone, telegraph, express and other miscellaneous 
charges directly applicable to this work including printing of 
specifications, if they be printed, shall be paid at cost on 
monthly statements from the Architect. Total expense under 
this item is estimated at ————. 

(d) Clerk of the Works: A clerk of the works satisfactory to 
the Architect shall be employed by the Owner if he deems it 
desirable, and paid for through the Architect at cost. The 
clerk of the works shall be the representative of the Owner and 
of the Architect, and shall report to the Owner through the 
Architect as directed by him. If a clerk of the works is 
employed the total expense under this item is estimated at 


(5) Survey Borings and Tests: 
The Owner shall furnish the Architect with a complete and 
accurate survey of the building site, giving the grades and 
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lines of streets, pavements and adjoining properties; the 
rights, restrictions, boundaries and contours of the building 
site, and full information as to sewer, water, gas and electrical 
service. The Owner is to pay for test borings or pits and for 
chemical, mechanical or other tests when required. 


(6) Preliminary Estimates: 

When requested to do so, the Architect will make or procure 
preliminary estimates on the cost of the work and he will 
endeavor to keep the actual cost of the work as low as may be 
consistent with the purpose of the building and with proper 
workmanship and material, but no such estimate can be 
regarded as other than an approximation. 

(7) Ownership of Documents: 

Drawings and specifications as instruments of service are the 
property of the Architect whether the work for which they are 
made be executed or not. 

(8) Successors and Assignment: 

The Owner and the Architect, each binds himself, his suc- 
cessors, executors, administrators and assigns to the other 
party to this agreement, and to the successors, executors, 
administrators and assigns of such other party in respect of 
all the covenants of this Agreement. 

The Architect shall have the right to join with him in the 
performance of this agreement, any architect or architects with 
whom he may in good faith enter into partnership relations. 
In case of the death or disability of one or more partners, the 
rights and duties of the Architect, if a firm, shall devolve upon 
the remaining partner or partners or upon such firm as may 
be established by him or them, and he, they or it, shall be 
recognized as the “‘successor”’ of the Architect, and so on 
until the service covered by the agreement has been performed. 
The Owner shall have the same rights, but in his case no limi- 
tation as to the vocation of those admitted to partnership 
is imposed. Except as above neither the Owner nor the 
Architect shall assign, sublet or transfer his interest in this 
agreement without the written consent of the other. 

(9) Summary: 

The summary of the items as above is as follows: 

(3) Salary 

(4) (a) Draughting 

(b) Engineers 
(c) Incidentals 
(d) Clerks of the works 


In WitNEss of the above the parties hereto have duly signed 
this instrument the day of OD 


It is quite necessary that we recognize the dif- 
ference between residential work and practically 
all other classes of architectural service. Un- 
doubtedly the cost-plus methods of charging for 
service will find more practical application and 
more prompt recognition where the details of the 
architect’s contract are being negotiated with 
business men or business organizations. Resi- 
dential work involves a high degree of personal 
interest on the part of the client which at times 
excludes lengthy consideration of the business 
details of the average contract for service. It will 
be found, therefore, that in connection with the 
design of residences the straight percentage method 
is often easier for the client to understand. 

One factor which enters particularly into this 
situation is that of the method of letting the con- 
struction contract. Under the general conditions 
existing in the building field, particularly in con- 
nection with residential work, many architects 
have found it advisable to carry out the project 
under the “‘several contract method”’ instead of 
through a general contractor. This, of course, 
means considerably more work for the architect 
who really assumes the executive position of the 
general contractor. In this situation the cost-plus 
method provides an ideal arrangement. 
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If this arrangement is not satisfactory to the 
client, however, and if he demands some form of 
straight percentage, the best plan which has yet 
come to our attention for charges is: 


1. That a straight percentage (usually 10 per cent for 
residential work) shall be charged to cover complete archi- 
tectural services. This also includes the letting of the con- 
tract for principal items, such as masonry or carpentry. 

2. On each of the additional separate contracts a special 
service charge is made by the architect, being a percentage 
(usually about 10 per cent) on the face value of these separate 
contracts. This amount serves to cover the additional cost 
to the architect of obtaining bids, letting the contract and 
providing more detailed supervision of these portions of the 
work than is to be expected under the general supervision 
agreement, 


This entire consideration of the question of pro- 
fessional charges would seem to indicate: 


1. That the safest and fairest method of charging for 
services is some form of cost-plus charge, which will render 
to the owner an accurate accounting of the architect’s entire 
cost, together with a fixed profit and an agreement for pay- 
ment on a monthly basis. This method makes it possible 
to order as little or as much work as the client may wish done. 
It relieves the architect of the necessity of financing work 
which is in his office and it makes certain for him a reasonable 
profit on all work which he does. 

2. Particular stress is laid on the point of arranging for 
monthly payment of cost and profit—a requirement against 
which no sensible client can hold objections. 

3. The importance of a proper accounting system in the 
architect’s office, not only for the protection of the client 
under a cost-plus fee arrangement but for the architect’s own 
protection in estimating his costs for the purpose of fixing a 
lump sum or percentage fee. 

4. That it is entirely ethical and just for an architect’s 
compensation to be dependent upon his skill and experience, 
and that it is impossible to impose standard charges for service 
regardless of its character. 

5. That the requirement of the Canon of Ethics of the 
A. I. A. decrying deliberate price-cutting in professional fees 
shall be upheld by every architect as sound from both ethical 
and business viewpoints. 

6. That every architectural office should know its own cost 
of doing business and its own requirements of profit, so that 
in quoting the cost of service to prospective clients each office 
may stand upon its own merits and ability. In this manner 
any variation in the amount of professional fees quoted on a 
given structure shall not be interpreted as a breach of pro- 
fessional etiquette, even though it may be known that the 
client has asked another architect for similar information. 


We realize that the last clause of these conclu- 
sions may be subjected to much criticism. It is 
certain, however, that these statements constitute 
a brief summary of the actual methods used in 
many of the leading offices of this country; that 
in no wise does this depart from the methods used 
in other professions, and that for years the public 
has been demanding and getting architectural ser- 
vice on this basis. In the selection of architects 
the building public is becoming more and more 
discriminating as the ratio of complexity increases 
in all building operations. The architect who can 
render better service will receive larger fees. As 
the young architect develops his ability and ex- 
perience, he will demand higher rates from his 
clients. Whether this variation be made by the 
calculation of percentages or by the establishment 
of a fixed fee or a salary, the amount which the 
client will pay primarily depends upon the service 
which he expects to get. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL WING FROM THE NORTHEAST 


GRACE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, DAYTON, OHIO 
SCHENCK & WILLIAMS, ARCHITECTS 
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SUNDAY SCHO 
GRACE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, DAYTON, OHIO 
SCHENCK & WILLIAMS, ARCHITECTS 


The Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Dayton, Ohio 


SCHENCK & WILLIAMS, ARCHITECTS 


Dayton, Ohio, is an interesting example of the 

modern church group comprising in addition 
to the usual facilities for devotion, accommodations 
for community and social activities. The plot plan 
shown here indicates the varied functions of the 
group and the manner in which the separate por- 
tions are accommodated to an irregular site. 

The site itself undoubtedly suggested the scheme 
of the plan for owing to its unusual size and topog- 
raphy it made possible a building of considerable 
area with entrances to its different departments 
placed upon different levels. This segregation of 
activities has been skilfully worked out, the result 
being that those portions of the building devoted to 
purposes which are chiefly social are entered from 
the large doorway beneath the tower, at the street 
or sidewalk level while the entrance to the church 
proper is upon a higher level and reached by a walk 
with several runs of steps, while the Sunday school 
rooms with their auxiliary departments are placed 
in a wing which extends to one side of the main 
structure, the entire group forming a mass of build- 
ings which possesses a high degree of architectural 
and ecclesiastical character. The gymnasium 
shown on the plot plan has not yet been built. The 
material used for the exterior walls is stone of a thin 
stratified shale formation obtained from an old 
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quarry near Susquehanna, Pa., while the trimming 
is of Indiana limestone finely tooled. For the 
Sunday school wing these materials are used for the 
walls of the lower story, half timber being used 
above, and the roofs of the entire group are covered 
with slate of variegated color and graded sizes 
which harmonizes well with the stone of the walls. 

The floor plans show that unusually complete 
equipment has been provided for a church of many 
activities. The various departments have been 
so planned that each is complete within itself with- 
out interfering in any way with the others. The 
nave or main auditorium is arranged to seat 1,000 
people and the timbers of its open roof are carved 
and polychromed, while the aisles are floored with 
specially made tile. The pulpit may be seen from 
every seat in the church and the choir and organ 
have been placed in what is the position usually 
favored in evangelical churches — behind and above 
the pulpit or reading desk. 

In the wing devoted to the use of the Sunday 
school there is every provision made for success in 
teaching. Different grades are provided with their 
own rooms, that for the intermediate department 
being subdivided into smaller rooms for individual 
classes. An office for the superintendent is pro- 
vided, and the Sunday school wing has its own 
entrance from the street at the side of the property. 


Plot Plan Showing Location of Various Elements in the 
Church Group to Fit Topographical and Street Conditions 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


DEFINITE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
CRAFTS 

MONTH ago we commented upon the very 
A evident shortage of skilled mechanics in 

many of the building crafts, despite the 
unemployment conditions which are so generally 
existent. It is a condition that holds no great 
promise for lower building costs and, what is of 
equal moment, it points to the further deterioration 
of craftsmanship with its depressing effect upon 
architecture. This condition has come about on 
the one hand because of the selfish class interests 
of the labor unions in restricting apprentices and 
membership in the union and making the latter re- 
quirement obligatory for the man who wants work 
in the trades, and on the other hand by modern 
business demands that make it unprofitable for the 
master of a shop to give the time to train a young 
man to a trade. 

Recently The New York Times, in an editorial on 
the industrial arts, noted that the shortage of 
mechanics is not a difficulty in the building trades 
alone; it exists in practically every industry where 
success depends upon good design and expert crafts- 
manship. It quotes a recent survey of the silver 
industry, made under the auspices of the National 
Society for Vocational Education, which revealed 
the fact that practically no silversmiths are being 
trained in this country except as they may pick up 
knowledge through experience in the shops. As 
one manufacturer expressed it, ‘Unless some way 
is found to train expert workers in silver, the in- 
dustry will die out in this country within ten years.”’ 

Those attempts at education we have made are 
confined almost entirely to design schools; even 
they are of no high order and their graduates exert 
but little effect in the various industries. In this 
whole country there are but two important indus- 
trial art schools and no museum lending objects of 
merit to industrial studios that are removed from 
metropolitan centers. 

How can we advance the arts in this country with 
such meager prospects for a capable body of crafts- 
men? It is useless to train designers if we lack 
craftsmen with the ability to execute designs. Con- 
trast this condition with what we find in Europe. 
Before the war France had 32 industrial art schools, 
fed from over 200 schools of design; in England 
there were 37 industrial art schools, and the South 
Kensington Museum supplied traveling exhibits to 
some 350 art schools and to country museums, while 
Germany was credited with 59 industrial art schools, 
all comparatively new and well equipped. In our 
larger cities it is the men who come here with Euro- 
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pean training who are doing the craft work that 
architects demand and must have if their designs 
are to be carried out as they conceive them. Are 
many men of American training known to be ex- 
pert ironworkers, decorative painters, stone carvers, 
workers in ceramics or any of the other countless 
crafts that contribute to the glory of architecture? 
Furthermore, ask the architects in the larger cities 
what their experience -with the crafts is. They 
find some European lately come to the United 
States with his traditions for good workmanship; 
he comes to the office and eagerly enters into the 
work in hand and produces something that gives 
joy and encouragement to the architect. The 
second commission produces results perhaps as 
good as the first, but on the third occasion the 
craftsman is not seen; he is represented by a sales- 
man; he has built up a shop; union principles have 
been forced on him; he has to struggle against dol- 
lars and cents — the product is the inevitable re- 
sult, and the architect must look for a new and un- 
sophisticated craftsman. 

We are, therefore, not only not creating or train- 
ing craftsmen, but because of short sighted and 
erroneous principles that hold sway in American 
industry we are actually destroying those who come 
to us from abroad. Who or what is going to stop 
this? Business will not bother with the problem 
until it becomes acute and it is forced to do so in 
the interests of commercial prosperity. In business 
the problems of the next, generation are of little 
concern to the present. Architects cannot very 
well establish training schools in the many centers 
that need them. It is a matter of public responsi- 
bility and facilities should be provided for the train- 
ing of mechanics and artisans in state or municipal 
schools, the cost of instruction to be largely met by 
tuition fees, just as we now furnish academic and 
technical education in our state universities. Archi- 
tects can do their part in advocating such measures; 
they can point out to both commercial and educa- 
tional sources the great necessity for practical 
training of this kind, and they can give encourage- 
ment and patronage to such craftsmen as now exist. 
A recent step that has been taken to find out some 
of the details of the problem is a series of conferences 
held by the Committee on Education of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York with 
representatives of various industries in which art is 
a factor. Such movements should have the ap- 
proval and support of architects, and we suggest 
that all architects interested place at the disposal 
of the Committee their experiences and recom- 
mendations with regard tothe crafts. The Com- 
mittee’s address is 65 Liberty street, New York. 
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A DEPARTMENT 
DEVOTED TO THE VARIED | 
PROFESSIONAL & DESIGN INTERESTS | 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
AVAILABLE MATERIALS 


It will be the purpose in this Department to illustrate, as far as 
practicable, modern interiors furnished with articles obtainable in 
the markets, and the Editors will be pleased to advise interested 
readers the sources from which such material may be obtained 
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DETAIL OF DOORWAY IN LIVING ROOM, HOUSE OF CHARLES H. SABIN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
CROSS & CROSS, ARCHITECTS 


An interior Georgian doorway illustrating breadth and dignity of the style. Typical enriched classic mouldings, 
wall panels formed with applied mouldings ; woodwork painted greenish gray and gold. Ceiling height, 17 feet 
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English Georgian Decorative Precedent 
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THE EARLY GEORGIAN DOMESTIC INTERIOR, 1720-1760 


By STANWOOD MACOMBER 


ture the period of the English renaissance 

presents an era of the greatest richness and 
variety that has undeniably more immediate ap- 
plication to present day conditions and tastes than 
any other of the great historic styles. This period 
produced. some great architects, some of whom 
displayed marked originality, and with the varied 
continental influences that came through the affili- 
ations of royal and political life, the course of devel- 
opment does not run so smoothly as in France or 
Italy. Personalities and fashion exerted first a 
strong Italian tendency, then a Dutch, later French 
and finally that culminating in a full classic revival 
based on the arts of Italy. All of these phases of 
style were tempered by sober English tradition and 
the transition from one to another was so gradual 
that analysis of the period requires discrimination 
of the nicest order. 

Georgian is a term that has been loosely applied 
to much work of the English renaissance, although 
in the interests of accuracy a good deal of so-called 
Georgian work is definitely connected with an 
earlier regime. In architecture there are clearly 
defined characteristics that limit the period; in 
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Interior of Porch of House on Long Island, N. Y. 


decoration and furniture, however, the first half of 
the eighteenth century was largely a transitional 
period in which nothing distinctly original was 
created; the work of the time reflects rather the 
refinement and elaboration of forms developed 
previously. The great houses of the nobility, it is 
true, show a development in decoration paralleling 
the “grand manner” of Louis XIV and based on the 
palaces of Italy, but this was purely a result of 
fashion which was not typical of England generally 
and was recognized even in its own day as a hollow 
striving for show and pomp that was fundamentally 
foreign to the English temperament and taste. 

The “grand tour’’ was the necessary finish to the 
education of the English gentleman of the period. 
Patronage of the arts and the formation of collec- 
tions were worthy pursuits in those days of peace 
and this spirit provided the fertile soil for a won- 
derful architectural development. Probably at no 
other time in the history of the world was a wider 
knowledge of architecture possessed by the educated 
layman. Palladio was accepted as the fount of all 
knowledge and his principles of architecture were 
held in such high favor by both architects and the 
cultivated amateurs that even the work of the 


Howard Major, Architect 


A transitional toom illustrating relation between Italian and Georgian styles 
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A Mid-17th Century English Mantel Showing 


Influence of Inigo Jones 


great Wren was depreciated because it did not con- 
form to the Palladian doctrine. 

Wide publication of drawings and photographs 
of the great houses of this period has given 
rise to the opinion that they reflect the 
prevailing early Georgian taste. They 
really constitute but a phase, and the 
homes of the simpler people contemporary 
with them afford a truer picture of the 


J 
Wham & Mary 


Queen Anne 


Georgian 


Details of English Paneling, Transitional and 
Early Georgian Periods 


February, 1922 


times and likewise a precedent for modern archi- 
tecture and decoration of particular merit. We 
should consider rather the simpler form of the 
Georgian town or country house and particularly 
the manor house or the home of the country squire, 
the prosperous commoner or the minor nobility. 
Houses of these types are full of rich suggestion. It 
would be difficult to find in any country a type of 
home more livable and beautiful than the plain, 
red brick house with wooden cornice and sash 
windows which was built in England during the 
entire eighteenth century. Probably it was not the 
work of an architect at all, but was designed and 
built by some country builder who had inherited 
his craft from his father before him. Much of the 
interesting work in England is not from the designs 
of great architects, but is the unpretending effort 
of the architect unknown. These smaller houses 
continued to express the fondness of the preceding 
generation for the Dutch influence, as far as it 
affected the arrangement of rooms, their relative 
sizes and grouping of windows. In the detail and 
design of the interiors, however, Palladian prin- 
ciples were followed and it is this peculiar Angliciz- 
ing of the Italian style that produced the distinc- 
tive Georgian work, the charm of which remains as 
great today as when first achieved. 

The outstanding characteristic of the Georgian 
interior, and that of earlie: styles as well, is wood 
paneling. This was developed from a _ practical 
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Modern Wood Carved Mantel in Georgian Style 
Charles I. Berg, Architect 


February, 1922 


arcane cubAs 


Scale of reproduction, %4 in. =1 ft. 


necessity which required the lining of walls to re- 
tain heat, and there is no other detail through which 
the changes from one style to another can be better 
traced. Large wall panels had become popular 
during the time of William and Mary and Queen 
Anne and in their detail they showed strong Dutch 
influence. In the Georgian period there is a distinct 
reversion to classic detail. The fields of the panels 
remain large and while their edges were beveled 
and the centers raised, as in earlier work, the panels 
themselves were set back of the face of the framing 
and the panel mouldings made more delicate and 
placed flush with the rails. The mouldings followed 
classic contours and when ornamented such classic 
motifs as the egg and dart and the Greek fret were 
used. The principles of the classic orders were 
followed in proportioning the vertical divisions of 
the wall; thus the dado corresponded to the pedestal 
of the column, the long vertical panel to the shaft 
and the frieze and cornice to the capital. 

The interiors just preceding this period, which 
were largely influenced by Wren, showed frequent 
use of pilasters of the Corinthian order. These were 
quite generally omitted in the Georgian rooms, 
however, and a development of the paneling was 
adopted in their stead. Where pilasters would have 
been used in the earlier work the Georgian archi- 
tects used a narrow panel with a very simple 
moulding and frequently this panel was not beveled 
and raised as the others. The wall spaces between 
these pilaster panels were then framed in large 
panels divided into one or more divisions in pro- 
portion with the wall spaces and occasionally the 


Details of Early Georgian Mantel Designed by Colin Campbell 
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From the ‘‘Practical Exemplar” 


mouldings framing them were raised and decorated 
to give the necessary accent. 

The typical Georgian dado was not broken into 
panels to conform with the divisions of the upper 
wall but was made up of plain woodwork with a 
simple moulded base and cap. The cornice of the 
room was generally of wood and followed classic 
proportions and detail, a typical Georgian feature 
being the cushion frieze. The moulded members 
were usually enriched with running ornament, and 
carved modillions were commonly used. A full 
entablature was used in the larger rooms, but in 
more instances the freize and architrave were 
omitted. 

The fireplace continued, as in former styles, to be 
the dominating feature of the interior. In the early 
Georgian work it is nearly always worked out with 
an over-mantel treatment, and much beauty of 
proportion and dignity in carving are evident in the 
wide variety of types developed. The fireplace 
facing and the mantel itself were frequently of 
marble and toward the middle of the century often 
showed a decorative combination of marbles of 
different colors. The most popular form for either 
wood or marble was composed of a moulded archi- 
trave around the fireplace opening, surmounted by 
a carved frieze and cornice supported by elaborately 
carved trusses or sculptured terminal figures. A 
rectangular panel with sculptured bas-relief was 
sometimes introduced in the center of the frieze 
with swags of oak leaves or drapery on either side. 
The over-mantel was generally a carved decorative 
framing for a portrait or other painting, the framing 
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Details of Georgian Doorway from Room in Bourdon House, iden Shown Below 


at the sides generally taking the form of a carved 
ramp or volute and the top was completed with an 
ornamented frieze and a broken or complete pedi- 
ment. Occasionally these mantels were combined 
with pilasters to form a large motif, but in most 
cases a simpler character prevailed and they were 
made up of two elements, the upper and lower parts, 
which were related by similar ornament and _ uni- 
form scale, but on the whole the early Georgian 
chimney-piece gives the effect of a super-imposed 
over-mantel of a decorative character without any 
structural significance. 

The mantelpiece as developed in England differs 
widely from that of any other country and its form 
through the entire renaissance period is due solely 
to Inigo Jones, the father of the Italian phase of 
architecture in England. As shown by the illustra- 
tion on page 80, which is of the period of Jones 
though not necessarily known to be his design, 
there were bequeathed to the architects of a hundred 
years later dignity and beauty of proportion that 
would be difficult to exceed. 

The doorways of the Georgian room likewise re- 


ceived attention although in the main their treat- 
ment wasa simpleone. The typical doorway shows 
a moulded architrave surmounted by a frieze and 
pediment. The frieze was frequently round and 
decorated with the classic oak leaf and band orna- 
ment and the pediment shows plainly classic in- 
fluence. The doors themselves were of broad pro- 
portions and framed with six or eight panels, beveled 
and raised, and outlined with simple flush mould- 
ings. Door heights were as a rule kept compara- 
tively low. 

Windows were large in area and the sash divided 
into small panes with heavy muntins; the tops of the 
windows were kept well up toward the ceiling and 
they were generally placed toward the outer face of 
the wall following Italian custom and permitting 
a deep reveal on the interior which was paneled. 

The period immediately preceding the Georgian 
was characterized by the use of oak, and with the 
enriched carved mouldings to give decorative in- 
terest the wood was frequently left in a natural 
state without finish of any kind. With the advent 
of the large panels and simple mouldings of the 
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Elevations of Typical Georgian Room from Bourdon House, London 


Reproduced from ** Practical Exemplar”? 
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SITTING ROOM, COLONY CLUB, NEW YORK 
DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 


Original Georgian room of about 1750. Walls painted light apple green, ornament gilt. Dimensions, 18 ft. by 22 ft., height 10 ft. 
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LIVING ROOM IN HOUSE AT WATERBURY, CONN. 
MURPHY & DANA, ARCHITECTS 


A modern version of Georgian with walls paneled in birch and stained only enough to equalize 


natural variations in tone. Dimensions of the room are 30 ft. by 18 ft. and 9 ft. 6 ins. high 


84 


Georgian period, pine and fir came to be the popular 
woods and the walls were now painted. White 
paint was used in the earlier work probably to give 
the appearance of the plaster and stone halls of 
Italy, but it was far from universal; various shades 
of green largely prevailed and blue and brown were 
also used to some extent and the classic detail on 
the mouldings was frequently enriched with gilt. 
The early Georgian rooms were full and rich in color 
which gave them a much more comfortable ap- 
pearance than some of our present day rooms in 
their timid white and cream coloring. 

The dignity that was imparted to these rooms by 
classic paneling and architectural detail was further 
enhanced by the decorative treatment of ceilings. 
They were of plaster and carried out the traditions 
for craftsmanship that had been so evident in Eng- 
lish plaster work for centuries. From the stand- 
point of composition they were made up of simple, 
large scaled, geometrical divisions with the central 
motif elliptical or circular. Ornament was confined 
to the ribs of the design and followed the crisp, 
deeply cut, conventionalized, natural ornament 
developed by Wren. The transition from wall to 
ceiling was occasionally made with a plaster cove. 

The early Georgian designers and craftsmen could 
not forget entirely the character of the earlier 
Queen Anne rooms and we frequently see cropping 
out motifs such as a carved pendant or swag after 
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Dining Room, House at Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


February, 1922 


the manner of Grinling Gibbons or a gracefully 
carved moulding of William and Mary times. The 
pine with which the Georgian rooms were largely 
built offered a tempting medium for carving and 
the comparatively small amounts that appear now 
and then are a decided asset in softening the ten- 
dency to rigid classicism. The spandrels over a 
curved doorhead or over a niche cupboard were 
often ornamented with this type of decoration, the 
detail of which was composed of leaf forms and 
scrolls recalling the ornament of the restoration. 

These, then, are the chief characteristics of the 
style, and their handling by modern architects pro- 
duces rooms of such varying effects as the formal 
drawing room in the Sabin residence and the charm- 
ing pine dining room in the MacNeill residence 
which are shown in the accompanying plates. 
Present day customs of building and the individual- 
ity of designers are effecting changes which though 
they depart from the original in the letter, certainly 
sacrifice none of its spirit. Thus it is not always 
feasible because of limited appropriations or diffi- 
culty in obtaining seasoned wood to have walls en- 
tirely of wood paneling; a similar decorative effect 
can be secured by simple wood mouldings applied in 
panel form to plaster surfaces. If the general scale 
is right, proportions similar to the originals and care 
exercised in the sizes and detail of mouldings, the 
spirit of the style will be preserved. 
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Trowbridge & Livingston, Architects 
A modern room essentially early Georgian in character but with details 
inspired from later 18th century work. Dimensions, 22 ft. by 36 ft. 
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AM. Distinctive Dining Room 


c—> at the Dampton Shops 


HE architectural inspiration of many 

delightful homes of today is drawn 
from the late English Renaissance, for a 
sense of gracious hospitality seems to per- 
vade the mellow-toned paneled walls and 
colorful leaded windows which form the set- 
tings for such sturdy draw-topped_ tables 
and spacious dressers of carven oak as are 
shown in this interior, photographed at the 
Hampton Shops. 

By their resources for procuring fine an- 
tiques and their facilities for reproducing 
by hand the best that has been handed down 
from the past, the Hampton Decorators 
achieve distinction in developing interiors 
true to the best traditions yet reflecting the 
personal preferences and meeting the social 
needs of their clients. 


Foams 


18 Gast’ 504Street 
facing St Patrick's Cathedral (( 
Rework - 


Decoration - Antiquities - Kurniture 


The Hampton Ex- 
hibits occupy this 
entirebuilding. No 
branches or associ- 
ated companies. 
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A STRAIGHTFORWARD SERVICE 


to meet the requirements 
of Architects in problems 


of 
FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


Our business methods and principles ate: 
1. To co-operate with the architect in developing 
HIS interior designs and suggestions. 


To be a ready reference at the architect’s service, 
knowing the open market for materials, furniture 
and decorative objects. 


To buy at lowest prices under quality comparison. 


To deal honorably and fairly with the architect 
and his clients on a basis of moderate profit for 
real service rendered. 


JOHN MORRISON CURTIS 
I 
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INTERIORS, DECORATIONS, FURNISHINGS 
101 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 32037 ecu am 
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THE ALLEN THEATRE, CLEVELAND C. HOWARD CRANE, ARCHITECT 


ROTHERS MANUFACTURING ComPaANy 
ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 


Established 1867 


52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MatrrHews 
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79th St. & East End Ave. 
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Duncan Phyfe mahogany table and chairs, by Kensington 


HE chairs and table illustrated were in- 

spired by the work of the foremost Ameri- 
can furniture designer, Duncan Phyfe, who 
today is again being accorded the appreciation 
that was his one hundred years ago. The side 
chair is an exact copy of the famous chair in 
the Metropolitan Museum, and the armchair 
and table are equally fine examples. 


We referred to these pieces in our advertise- 
ment of last month, suggesting their use with 
the American Sheraton sideboard then illus- 
trated. Ofcourse a number of other uses will 
suggest themselves for this decorative little 


table—such as behind the sofa in the living 
room or at one end with lamp and books, or 
serving a useful and decorative purpose along 
the hall wall, or as an occasional correspon- 
dence table or dressing table. So ingenious 
was the old designer that for whatever of these 
purposes it is used it seems to have been made 
for that alone. 


The handwork of the Kensington craftsmen 
brings to life again in Kensington reproduc- 
tions in all the great period styles the spirit 
and the character which are the fundamental 
charm of the antique. 


Architects interested in completing the interiors they design with furnishings 
harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited to avail them- 
selves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and personnel 


Correspondence solicited 


Shops 


MANUFACTURERS 


FINE FURNITURE 


AND 


4. 
IMPORTERS 


ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 
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Wholesale Showrooms 


14 East 32d Street 
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lemish Japestry Janel Gn 


HE three-subject imported Flemish panel here illustrated is the prod- 
uct of the finest hand-loom craft of the present day. Made all of 
wool and executed in superbly rich, subdued colors—it represents 

the nearest approach to the products of ancient-day looms obtainable. 


Although intended for the well-appointed home—it is moderately priced, 
and is obtainable in the size 6’ 8” by 8’ 3”, with border as above. It may 
also be had, with border, in the following sizes: 6’ 8” by 11’ 8”; 6’ 8” by 
4’; and without border, 5’ 6” by 10’ 10”; 5’ 6” by 8’ 3”; 5’ 6” square and 
5’ 6” by 2% eee 

If used without border in the size 5’ 6” by 2’ 9”, this beautiful panel can 
most conveniently be adapted for chair seats and backs. 


DRAPERY FABRICS 


We have always on hand needlepoints, both original and imitation, and 
panels, tapestries and chair coverings fashioned in wool, cotton and 
antique materials. Our showrooms present an unapproachable array of 


exquisite materials in period and modern designs, and are open to your 
inspection. 


TAPESTRIES 
DAMASKS 
CRETONNES 
VELOUR S 


MLL ROGERS® rnc. 


9125-920 “BROADWAY © NEW WORK 


FOTO OTOIO 
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Pipe Organs in Houses 


tri be ACR Crier Chew wALo ROR M 


NOT MANY HOUSES are planned for pipe 
organs. Notmanyarchitects have occasion 
to consider and plan such installations. 

Uta 

When an architect does have such 
an opportunity, he should be glad that 
there isa house that has built pipe organs 
for 75 years, that has made a special study 
of organs designed for residences, that 
has enjoyed an enviable reputation for 
the musical and structural qualities of its 
organs, and that is willing and anxious 
to place every kind of information at the 
disposal of an architect who is consider- 


inga pipe organ. Thename of that house 1s 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Harmonious Furniture 


Bee of most pleasing and authen- 
tic designs, beautifully constructed and fin- 
ished— that is Elgin A. Simonds Company 
Furniture. No matter what the period or style 
a room may be there are Elgin. A. Simonds 
designs that will harmonize perfectly. 


We have an active Department of Interior 
Design that will gladly co-operate with you in 
any way. 


_ An illustrated booklet on “Furnishing the 
Home” will be sent to you 
upon request. Write for 


Booklet “‘M.” 


Elgin ‘A. Simonds 
Comp 


Manufacturers of Furniture 
YRACUSE.N.Y. 
NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


‘What Is a Medici Print?”’ 


HE MEDICI SOCIETY EXISTS IN ORDER TO PUBLISH THE 
FINEST FACSIMILE COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS OF GREAT 
PAINTINGS — of which modern photographic methods are capable—AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE COMMERCIALLY POSSIBLE. As to its success in ful- 
filling this programme the Society may quote Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, who, in 
the course of a recent statement concerning the primary necessity of training the 


general public in appreciation if we are to have artists to appreciate, says of The 
Medici Prints: 


“The power of a great picture is an eternal power. .. . Yet very few can go to 
Florence or Belgium, and a photograph means nothing except to those who have 
seen the originals. These new facsimiles are in quite a different class, and I can- 
not see il they should not serve a brilliantly useful purpose in bringing a great 
part of the vital beauty of the far original to those who cannot seek it out in its 
distant shrine. 


SSAA 


“Tt is astonishing how faithful is the reproduction. . . . I confess these colour- 

prints give me much of the poignant thrill of the originals. 

“It seems to me that these prints should be used in every school-room. A half- 

dozen would do incalculable good in bringing a sense of beauty into the lives of 
children, and so help them to achieve a better standard of comparative values. 


**Of course all this applies equally well to the home... since these Medici 
Prints became available. ”’ 


FURSE. Diana oF THE UPLANDS 
(London: Tate Gallery ) 

FOR CONNOISSEURS, recognized as authoritative on questions of Art Size, 24x 18 ins. Price, $12.00 

and Art History. One of more than 200 exact facsimiles in full 

colour of great paintings by great masters in 

the world’s galleries and private collections. 


Publishers for the United States of THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


Among the subjects dealt with are: Architecture, Arms and Armour, 


Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese Porcelain, Embroideries and : : ae : 
Lace, Engravings, Furniture, Miniatures, Paintings, Sculpture, Sil- Your dealer will show you The Medici Prints 
ver and Pewter, Tapestries, etc. A Classified List will be sent on request. 


Illustrated. Published monthly. Per copy, $1.00; by the year, $9.00. Sample, 75 cents for illustrated catalogue 


Send twenty-five cents in stamps 


The Medici Society of America, Publishers 745 Bovasun St., Boston 
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Battleship Linoleum 


Defined— 


PU 
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The term “Battleship” has been mis- 
applied so widely to solid-color heavy 
linoleums, regardless of their quality, 
that its real meaning is often lost sight 
of, even among architects and in the 
floor-covering trade. Here is the ex- 
planation. 
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In the first place, the desig- 
nation “battleship” linoleum is 
not now, and never has been, 
the trade name of any single 
manufacturer’s product. In- 
stead, it stands for a fixed and 
inflexible standard of quality— 
a standard so high that this material can 
withstand even the most severe conditions of 
battleship service. 


‘“‘Made According to U. S. Navy Standard”’ 


Genuine battleship linoleum—of U.S. Navy Standard—is 
made according to the exacting specifications of the Navy 
Department for linoleum to be used on the decks of naval 
vessels. It must prove up under various tests, some of 
which are: the bending test, indentation test, absorption 
test, and burlap test. Other requirements concern the neces- 
sity for highest grade materials, uniformity of color and 
finish, seasoning, etc. 


Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum 1s genuine battleship linoleum. 
It conforms in all respects to U. S. Navy Specifications and 
should not be confused with so-called battleship linoleums 
which do not conform to the Navy Standard. 


Purchasers of Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum are doubly 
protected—first, by the specifications prepared by the 
United States Navy Department, which insure the very 
highest quality; and, second, by our Gold-Seal Guarantee, 
which pledges “Satisfaction or Your Money Back.” 


GOJLID 
Battleship Ie cleum 


(THE FAMOUS FARR & BAILEY BRAND ) 


Made According to U.S.Navy Standard 
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Gold Seal Battleship 
Linoleum is made in 

the three weights 

and thicknesses pre- 
scribed by Navy 
Specifications(heavy, q 
Y inch; medium, 
3/16 inch; and light, 

1Z inch), in rich restful 
shades of green, brown 
and terra cotta. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


When you want to be sure of getting genuine 
battleship linoleum let your order read: “‘Gold- 
Seal Battleship Linoleum, made in accordance 
with Navy Department Specifications, 29 Lle. 
mepta i, t9t6.. 


We will gladly supply free reprints of the 
U. S. Navy Specifications and samples of 
Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum. To get the 
highest possible return for your investment 
you have only to make these the measure of 
quality for your purchase of linoleum. 


Our Gold-Seal Specifications for Laying Linoleum 
and Cork Carpet, and samples of these high quality 
Hoor-coverings, will gladly be sent upon request. 
Address our nearest office. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York 
Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 


Dallas 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Montrea! 


Philadelphia 
Boston 
Atlanta 
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‘SS BORDER IS A SKETCH “‘FROM LIFE” OF A FINE ; 
THEY AMPLE OF CARVING IN AMERICAN WALNUT 3 . 
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Living Room in Velie Residence, Moline, Illinois. Furniture, anelling and trim 
in American Walnut. Le Beaum and Kline, Architects, St. Louis, Missourt. 


Uifading Bewsry EM 


Not the least of the virtues of American 
Walnut is its enduring, uwnfading beauty. 


This finest of cabinet-woods assures the 
architect who employs it an enduring 
monument to his good judgment, be- 
cause of its beautiful rich brown color— 
(natural, not applied) —and complete 
freedom from a tendency to warp, shrink 
or twist. 


The cabinet-wood par excellence for dis- 
tinctive and beautiful and permanent effects 
—and ideal for fine carvings. 


dave you a copy of our American 
Walnut Brochure? It is an au- 
thoritative history — beautifully 
illustrated. May we send you one? 


American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 
Room 1000, 616 South Michigan Boulevard Chicago 
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HE cheerfulness of a beau- 
tiful fireplace is accentuated 
by the use of Dutch Boy White- 
Lead and Flatting Oil on the 
surrounding walls and wood- 
work. Walls painted with Dutch 
Boy flat paint possess a soft, 
restful finish—delightful because 
of their freedom from glare. 
Costs no more than other paints; 
spreads 50% farther than most, 
and can be tinted any color. 


Washable and lasting—it does : NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


not scale or chip. 


Dutcn Boy 


Products for Interior Painting 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philade!phia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


May we send you 
Booklet No. 2? 


“Gave the sutface and 
Pou save all™ Biné x Varnish 
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To Assist Architects 


RQAQA AWW V _ - 


HAT is the object of = { h 
Smyser- Royer advertis- | 
ing in “House Beautiful,” 
“House and Garden,” 
“Country Life” and other | | 
publications devoted to | Z 
promoting art in home | | Y 
building and home mak- | | y 
ing. At present we are Cc Z 
confining this ‘educational’ Lamp of | Z 
work to the subject of Hospitality | Z 
Exterior Lighting. | j 
Y 
The Smyser-Royer line of Be oe i j 
Exterior Lighting Fixtures Z 
ranges from a quaint & nl Z 
Y 


bracket lantern to the most 
elaborate lighting effects. OU will be interested in 

“The Lamp of Hospi- 
tality,”’ a little book we are 


From our complete line placing in the hands of pro- 


you can select a fixture for spective home builders. 

any requirement and be You should have on file our 

assured of the highest Catalog ‘F,’ showing over 360 
: j lighting designs. 

quality workmanship and 


design. 


ROOKWOOD 


LEE SSAaN OP Octelelapay, 
SOLV Ee iin RG Sieh 


of those who are working 


3X8Q{Q{W6{DTTAANAAIANHNHIN» 


Smyser-Royer Company 


Main Office and Works: York, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office : 1609 Sansom Street 


J WWW WOW AGAAVYAVAANAAAAADPAAAQAQ_QygY\Q\y\g\¥\gQ\g»I»iNQ»o\¥oBQoOBOBANI\N MMOL yn AIAN «AV 


DP Y4XQAAOQAaW 


SS SRRRRER?ER|E€_ EE SAXGS AA ASA AA AAAS HOy 


out interior embellishment. 
Call upon ouragentinyour 


vicinity orwritedirecttous. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CoO. 


Architectural Department 
CIncINNATI, OHIO 


The most practical & pleasant window in 
any situation. Low first cost —no repairs. 


Apply 105 PARK AVENUE.NEW YORK. | 
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A quiet, dignified and durable floor of Armstrong's Lin- 
oleum in the Mount Vernon Public Library, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. Approximately 443 square yards 
of Circle “A” goods were laid in this institution, 


What Would You Have 
Specified 7 


EEPING in mind that quietness is essential, dura- 
bility imperative, appearance important, and econ- 
omy a consideration, what would you specify for 

this library floor? Linoleum cemented down over deaden- 
ing felt? There is no other floor that so well meets all 
these requirements. 


It will be to your advantage to remember this in 
specifying floors; and if you will insist on Armstrong’s 
Linoleum you will assure your client and yourself genuine 
satisfaction. There is a wide choice of unusual color 
effects. Every yard of goods bearing the Circle ‘A” 
trademark is fully guaranteed. 

The whole subject of linoleum floors for public and semt- 
public buildings is covered at length in the book, ‘‘Business 
Floors.” A copy will be sent without cost on request. The 


data and color-plates contained therein are of value for 
reference. Mail a card today before you forget. 


ARMSTRONG Cork ComPANy 
Linoleum Department Lancaster, Pa. 


_Armstrongs Linoleum 
Look for the Circle A” Trade Mark on the Burlap Back 


$10 
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Financing 
New Building Construction 


NY architect, engineer, or builder 


ail who is considering the erection of 

Gets NOVA a high-grade apartment house, 

Fox: office building, or apartment 

fet hotel, in one of the larger cities of 

the country, should investigate the Straus Plan 
of financing construction operations. 


— 


We are always in the market for first 
mortgage loans for such purposes, in 
amounts of $500,000 up, in the form 
of first mortgage bond issues. 


Should you find in your practice instances 
where such financial assistance would be valu- 
able, we would appreciate the opportunity of 
discussing our methods with you, or through 
you with your clients.Or perhaps you would 
like to read our plan now. Write for 


BOOKLET F 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


oe ae INCORPORATED 
The Straus Building ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
New York City New Yorx—Straus Building Cuicaco—Straus Building 
FIETH AVE, AT 46TH STREET CLARK AND MADISON STREETS 


40 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


Copyright 1922, by S. W. StRAuS & Co. 


200 


100 


SERVICE 


SECTION 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


The Building Situation 


S we enter the first period of the year 1922 the 
A building situation may be said to have de- 

veloped exactly in accordance with the 
various forecasts presented by THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum during the summer of 1921. An examina- 
tion of the chart shown herewith indicates that 
there has been a definite increase in the volume of 
building construction almost in proportion with the 
decrease of building costs. It will be seen also that 
the building cost index line has followed the natural 
trend of deflation as anticipated by the drop in the 
commodity price index. The closing months of 
1921 showed a strong resumption of activity in the 
building field; the month of December, according 
to figures compiled by the F. W. Dodge Company, 
shows a total of contracts awarded 3% greater than 
in November and 98% greater than the figure for 
December, 1920. The index line of building cost 
has turned upward slightly since November and 
December, owing to a reaction in the price of cer- 
tain basic materials such as lumber and brick. One 
of the articles in the following digest contains infor- 
mation presented by Monks & Johnson of Boston 
indicating that the actual cost index line should be 


ANNUAL CHANGES 


1915 1916 


MONTHLY CHANGES 
1917 1918 1919 1920 JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OcT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR cry a JUNE JULY AUG 


lower than it is shown in this chart, due to the effect 
of competition among contractors and sub-con- 
tractors, which is an element not considered in de- 
veloping the cost index line. This competition, 
together with an increased efficiency of labor, has 
the tendency to indicate actual building costs as 
somewhat lower than shown by a trend line based 
only on building material cost and labor changes. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion in con- 
tractors’ offices and in the offices of large financial 
institutions that the demand developing early this 
year will have a tendency to bring about an increase 
in building material prices. This increase will not 
be large, however, and will probably be entirely 
offset by increased production of labor in the build- 
ing trades, together with other factors which affect 
the situation. 

Without question there is much in the present 
situation which offers encouragement to architects. 
The year 1921 has seen the period of least activity 
which may be expected for a number of years. The 
corner has been definitely turned and many archi- 
tects already are feeling the effect of the increased 
confidence of the building public. 
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’ | ‘HIS chart is to be presented monthly with trend lines extended to the most recent date of available information. 
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Its 


purpose is to show actual changes in the cost of building construction and the effect upon new building volume and invest- 
ment as the index line of building cost approaches or recedes from the ‘‘curve of stabilization,” 
The CURVE OF STABILIZATION represents the building cost line at which investors in this field may be expected to build 


without fear of too great shrinkage in the reproduction value or income value of new buildings, 
actual cost of building entered the ZONE OF STABILIZATION in the summer and fall of 1921. 


The index line representing 
At that time the volume of 


new construction increased greatly. If this cost line passes out of the zone of stabilization, building volume will decrease mate- 


rially. 


The degree of the curve of stabilization is based on (a) an analysis of time involved in return to normal conditions after the 


civil war and that of 1812; (b) 


the effect of economic control exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank in accelerating this return 


after the recent war, and (c) an estimate of the probable normal increase in building cost. 
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Trend of Costs in Industrial Buildings 


SIN CE April, 1920, an interesting 
series of monthly bulletins has 
been presented by the S. C. Sperry 
Co., Inc., engineers and contractors 
of Boston. The purpose of these 
bulletins has been to demonstrate 
the monthly changes in the cost of a 
specific factory building, a perspec- 
tive, typical floor plan, and cross 
section of which are shown here. 

Outline specifications for this 

building are thus given: 

Concrete Work: Conforming to all 
standards of the Boston Build- 
ing Code, and best standard 
engineering practice. Exterior 
surfaces carborundum rubbed. 

Mason Work: Curtain walls, se- 
lected common brick. Interior 
partitions, 6-in. hollow tile. 

Roofing: 3-ply tar and gravel roof- 
ing, 10-year guarantee. Mastic 
flashing full height of parapets. 

Plumbing: Ample toilet facilities 
on each floor, based on size of 
building. Good fixtures. 

Sash and Glass: Steel sash, clear 
double-thick glass in two lower 
rows, factory-ribbed glass above. 


Painting: Manufacturer's priming 
coat, and two coats at job on 
sash, doors and metal work. 
Two coats mill white on walls 
and ceilings. 

Heating: Radiation to heat build- 
ing to 70° in zero weather. 
Boiler room, boiler and chim- 
ney not included in this design. 

Electric Work: Complete lighting 
installation according to best 
fireproof standards. No special 
lighting or power included. 

Elevators: In view of the various 
purposes for which this building 
may be used, the installation of 
freight and passenger elevators 
has not been included. 

The building design presented calls 
for concrete construction of the flat 
slab type which finds considerable 
favor in the industrial field. Di- 
mensions of story heights and plac- 
ing of columns have been selected 
to combine economy and maximum 
utility and to represent a fair aver- 
age. Floor loading of 150 Ibs. per 
square foot, which represents a fair 
industrial average, has been chosen. 


TREND OF COSTS ON TYPICAL FACTORY BUILDING 


ACTUAL CONTRACT COST FIGURES 


1920 1921 1921 
Sq. ft. cost 

April $193,200 $169,500 $2.87 
June 197,200 163,490 2.77 
July 197,200 159,220 2.70 
Aug. 179,200 147,900 2.50 
Sept. 179,200 147,900 2.50 
Nov. 185,875 148,350 2.51 
Dec 185,875 145,900 2.47 
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Exterior, Plan and Section of a Typical 
Reinforced Concrete Factory Building, 
on Which S. C. Sperry Company, Inc., 
Engineers and Contractors, 
Monthly Quotations 


The walls are of the brick curtain 
type with steel sash. 

In the tabulation which appears 
on this page will be found the price 
quotations on this building as issued 
on a lump sum basis, together with 
graphic presentation showing the 
trend of costs in this class of con- 
struction. 

These prices are the result of 
actual estimates on the same build- 
ing and in the same locality (Boston), 
and they, therefore, represent as 
accurate an idea of the price trend 
as it is possible to get, although they 
apply with most force to the Boston 
territory; the relative changes should, 
however, correspond in direction 
with those in other parts of the 
country except where unusual local 
conditions exert a temporary effect. 

It is interesting to compare the 
trend of cost of industrial construc- 
tion for 1921 in this chart with the 
cost of building index line in the 
chart on the preceding page and also 
with the market quotation cost of 
completed buildings in the chart 
prepared by Monks & Johnson illus- 
trated on page 59. The line of 
costs in the industrial building chart 
continues to fall through December, 
whereas the index lines on the other 
charts show an upturn. The first 
line represents actual contract fig- 
ures which reflect the present ele- 
ment of competition, while the others 
indicate the asking price, and the 
divergence between them indicates 
the benefit that buildings put under 
contract now are receiving. 


Take 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


Ts editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL ForUM 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(6) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States making loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


REAL ESTATE 


C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ForuM,. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HuntTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 
DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the ‘‘hotel doctor.” Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 


President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Former Secretary, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


WiLLiaM L. GoopwWIN 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
given the development of provision for electrical service in 
buildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLIAMS 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


President, The Agricultural Engineering Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Professor and Head of Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Ohio State University. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 
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THES FORUMS DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 


would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


VALUABLE INFORMATION ON 
BUILDING COSTS 


HE National Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries has been making an 
extensive survey on building costs which 
has resulted in the development of infor- 
mation of direct value to architects who 
are planning various types of buildings for 
construction within the near future. 
There follows here a composite presenta- 
tion of some of this information which has 
been issued in bulletin form by the Fed- 
eration: 


Division of Cost Items in Building 
Construction 


An imaginary composite building has 
been taken as the basis for presenting 
these figures. The allocation of costs has 
been arrived at by taking actual cost 
figures on seven different types of build- 
ings, including an ordinary two-story 
brick dwelling of the row type; a detached 
residence; a reinforced concrete factory 
building; a slow-burning construction 
warehouse building; a steel-frame office 
building; a fireproof and wood floor school 
building with stone walls, and a brick 
apartment house. 

Here is a tabular presentation, itemized 
to show the relative value of items enter- 
ing into the construction of this composite 
building, together with index figures and 
actual figures showing the increase in cost 
of each item, using the costs of the year 
1913 asabasis. Column [1] gives average 
1913 value in each $100 worth of building; 
column [2] shows the present average in- 
dex (1913 as 100); column [3] indicates 
present amount necessary to obtain same 
quantity in 1913. 


F ‘ 1] [2] [3] 
LABOR (including also local 
stone cutting and shop 
work on sheet metal and 
mill work): 
All skilled labor ey super- 
vision. $27.55 
Unskilled labor . x 9.4 
Office, estimating, ’ ‘general 
supervision and engineering 
salaries . Pie ae as 5.60 
Liability i insurance . 1.41 
Total labor (no manufactur- 
ing except as noted)..... $44.00 160 $70.40 
MATERIALS (all delivered 
at site except cement): 
Lumber, millwork, concrete 
forms, etc. if, --e- $8.86 160 $14.16 
Bricks ... 6.10 175 10.68 
Steel, structural, miscellaneous 
andreinforcement........ 5.93 140 8.30 
Heating boilers, heaters, pip- 
ing, etc. . 3.05 160 4.88 
Plumbing fixtures and. piping, 
etc. ee 2.76 175 4.83 
Cement (f. o.b. cars) . ah eehoser 2.60 170 4.42 
Hardware, nails and similar 
materials. saci sales seen eee 1.78 170 3.03 


Sand. $1.69 200 $3.38 
Electric. fixtures, conduit, wire, 

etc. 1.60 150 2.40 
Stone, slag ‘and ‘pebbles’ for 

concrete . 1.49 200 2.98 
Sprinklers, fire protection appa- 

ratus and minor unclassi- 

fieditems. See teetwitnes 1.04 150 1.56 
Building stone. sett are Bada 6 90 150 1.35 
Paint. -76 140 1.06 
Roofing and sheet ‘metal mate- | 

rials . -70 200 1.40 
Plastering materials s (no sand) -65 200 1.30 
Steel sash, etc. 50 150 the 
Lathing materials . shag cate -65 150 98 
Lime (no plaster)........... 45 200 90 
Glass. -40 200 80 
Cut stone (materials) and terra 

cotta. qniate dial eetoe 38 150 57 
Elevators . PPR jens Wie 49 
Mechanical equipment, cranes, 

etc.. A pes 37 
Tile and marble ’ (materials 

ONLY) ie as eet ene RE Sue ERT) A 

Total material cost . $42.88 $70.74 

OVERHEAD EXPENSE 

AND PROFIT: 

Office rent, taxes, interest, de- 

preciation of equipment, gen- 

eral expense and overhead 

(not wages).... $5.80 150 $8.70 
Net compensation of all sub- 

contractors (assumed as 

doing 65% of the work di- 

rect). 3.90 150 5.85 
Net compensation “of “general 

contractor (assumed as doing 

35% of the work direct and 

supervising the balance) . 3.42 150 SEU! 

Total construction and 

equipment cost . $100.00 $160.82 


This table is of paticilie interest and 
may be used as a basis of determining the 
exact effects resulting from cost changes 
in various classes of building materials and 
labor. 


Better Design Brings Lower Costs 


F construction costs are to be lowered 

economies must be made, in large 
measure, independent of material prices 
and labor rates. Contracts for some loft 
buildings in a large city were recently 
closed at index figures of from 130 to 150. 
These low quotations are particularly due 
to improvements and new inventions in 
building construction and construction 
equipment, also to a change in public 
opinion regarding the uses of some mate- 
rials, such as the use of cement floors in 
lofts for manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing spaces. Large numbers of buildings 
are now being built with such floors where 
formerly tenants insisted on having hard- 
wood. Finished cement floors, if applied 
directly to the structural concrete, cost 
and weigh less than wood floors, and the 
contingent strips and filling incidentally 
reduce the cost of columns and founda- 
tion; cement floors also reduce the length 
of time required for building, thereby re- 
ducing interest charges and overhead on 
construction. 
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Timely Building Operations 

Present conditions are advantageous in 
many localities for building homes, hos- 
pitals, schools and other necessary com- 
mercial, industrial and public buildings or 
public works, roads, railroads and public 
utility improvements. Office buildings, 
hotels, apartment houses, etc., strictly for 
investment, may be built where index fig- 
ure of present costs is around 150 or 50% 
above 1913 prices, quality for quality 
considered. In most localities it is felt 
that they can be built at that index by 
legitimate investors on carefully prepared 
plans and specifications. 


Office Building Demand 


EFERRING to the construction of 

office buildings, the comments of the 

National Association of Building Owners 
and Managers are of interest: 

“The need for additional office buildings. 
From the information received through 
our local associations, I do not know of a 
single city today where there is a shortage 
of office space. In fact, in some cities, 
there is surplus space ranging from 10% 
to 14%. This means that with normal 
growth, new office buildings will not be 
required in those cities for a period of 
from three to five years. 

“The earnings or investment return from 
office buildings. Study of 112 buildings in 
37 cities, having a total valuation in ex- 
cess of $112,000,000, showed a net return 
during 1920 of 4.18%. If the true earn- 
ings of office buildings were more generally 
known, it would result in more careful 
planning before the buildings are actually 
started. One effort of our association is 
to correct some of the errors in design 
which have resulted in some buildings 
having a low ratio of rentable area to total 
area. Some buildings have only 57% of 
their total area available for renting (or 
use), on which to show a return. 

‘‘ Necessity of analyzing demand. Before 
building an. office building an owner 
should make a careful analysis of demand 
for offices in any city to prove need of 
building, and then the proper designing 
of it will increase net returns. One large 
building owner who refused to follow in- 
flation of values, but held to conservative 
increases in rentals, which he is still re- 
ceiving, has always enjoyed a large waiting 
list for space. He did not make such a 
large return in 1920, but his average re- 
turn for the five years 1918-1922 will be 
higher than that received by those who 
charged all the traffic would bear.” 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE 
BUILDING SITUATION IN- 
DICATED BY FINANCING 


NDOUBTEDLY the most impor- 
tant element in connection with the 
development of sound activity in the 
building field is that of mortgage financing. 
It is, of course, encouraging when large 
insurance companies and similar sources 
of mortgage money activity enter the 
field, but it is of particular interest to fol- 
low the activities of an organization such 
as S. W. Straus & Co., which in placing 
mortgages and underwriting large build- 
ing construction issues, represents the 
attitude of a large number of investors 
in mortgage securities. In reviewing the 
general situation toward the end of 1921, 
S. W. Straus of this company said: 

“Construction work throughout the 
country is holding up well for this season 
of the year. The building of small homes 
is proceeding in a gratifying manner, with 
special activities reported in the New 
York district and the south. Estimates 
of the total of new building contracts for 
the year indicate that in valuation 1921 
will be about equal to 1920 which was the 
record breaking period for the industry. 
On a square footage basis, however, it 
would appear at this time that the 1921 
total will be less than last year. 

“The most important factor at present 
is that of construction costs, and opinion 
prevails that the tendency will not be 
toward lower levels. It should be borne 
in mind that the law of supply and de- 
mand is an irrevocable factor in all eco- 
nomic situations. It is the final and de- 
ciding element. Various official and au- 
thentic statistics as to the amount of con- 
struction necessary to bring the building 
situation back to normal have been made 
from time to time. The most conserva- 
tive of these estimates places the shortage 
at about $8,000,000,000. 

“On the recent annual basis of new 
building contracts throughout the coun- 
try (about $2,500,000,000), it will require 
three years of steady building to over- 
come this shortage even if we had no new 
demands, deterioration or loss. But as 
building work now going on is not of suffi- 
cient magnitude to make any perceptible 
change in the general housing status it is 
quite within the bounds of good judgment 
to conclude that we are to have a rather 
prolonged period of very active building. 

“Tt is contrary to experience to expect 
continually falling prices in the face of 
abnormal demands and activities. Con- 
sideration also must be given to the re- 
vival of general business in this country, 
and, eventually, throughout the world. 
A more optimistic tone, in fact, is being 
manifested continually. 

“Tn addition to these basic conditions, 
which must certainly have their effect on 
building costs, it is to be remembered that 
there are heavy burdens of taxation to be 
met, that great projects of public works 
which will demand heavy supplies of 
labor and materials are pending, and that 
there is a continued development toward 
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better standards of living and greater con- 
veniences, which mean higher prices. 
“While there will be fluctuations in 
building costs based on local or temporary 
conditions, and while there may be oc- 
casional recessions from high levels, it 
seems contrary to the dictates of con- 
servative judgment to withhold any 
worthy or well ordered building project in 
the expectation of securing pronounced 
price reductions. We believe in the con- 
tinued growth of this country and in the 
steady upbuilding of our great American 
cities, conditions which inevitably must 
be accompanied by heavy responsibilities 
and correspondingly great opportunities.” 
These were not words without deeds. 
The S. W. Straus Company has recently 
underwritten a twelve million dollar mort- 
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gage bond issue on the General Motors 
Building in Detroit, has invested several 
millions of dollars in the furtherance of 
apartment house projects in New York 
City and has underwritten sound business 
projects in many other sections of the 
country. This activity indicates faith 
in the building situation which should be 
encouraging to every member of the build- 
ingindustry. Judging by a recent survey 
of prospective building operations as car- 
ried out by THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 
this faith in the soundness of the building 
field is not misplaced and should serve 
to strengthen the growing conviction of 
many investors that real estate improved 
with the type of buildings which meet a 
definite demand constitutes sound and at- 
tractive securities for investment. 


Competition Cutting Building Costs 


N arecently issued review of the build- 
ing situation Monks & Johnson, archi- 
tects and engineers of Boston, present the 
following interesting viewpoint as de- 
veloped through their own experience: 

“Present conditions in the building 
construction market are such that our 
index curve for ‘Cost of Finished Build- 
ings’ no longer represents the lowest 
obtainable cost. 

“The building materials index figures of 
the United States Department of Labor 
are not based upon competitive prices. 
They are obtained by getting quotations 
from material dealers all over the country 
and averaging the prices in each material. 
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Curve A. Cost of Building Materials. 
Curve B. Wages of Building Trades. 
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“‘We have indicated the cost of finished 
buildings as being 60% materials and 40% 
labor. As a matter of fact, other ele- 
ments than these two enter into the con- 
tract cost—such as contractor’s plant 
rental, overhead, profit and freight on 
finished materials. Nevertheless, in nor- 
mal times, a 60-40 ratio between costs of 
materials and building-trades labor gives 
a close approximation of the index of 
finished building costs. 

“But now work is and has been very 
scarce. Competition has been corre- 
spondingly keen, and contractors are 
willing to make a lesser charge for profits 
and overhead. They are scaling these 
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Curve C. Market Quotation—Cost of Completed Buildings 
Curve D. Cost of all Commodities Combined 


Curve E. Competitive Cost of Completed Buildings 


Then the various materials are properly 
weighted and combined and a single index 
figure, referred to 1913 as a base, is ob- 
tained each month. 

“Quoted prices obtained in this way 
from dealers are not indicative of the true 
market in times like those through which 
we have just passed. In hard times, 
when business is poor, a material dealer 
will make very much closer prices with the 
man who has real spot cash to spend than 
with the man who is merely collecting 
generai market information. He may even 
sell at a loss, to move stock or raise cash. 


items down to a minimum, and are sub- 
mitting very different lump-sum bids for 
proposed work than would have been 
handed in for the same projects in the 
ampler by-gone days of outside-limit- 
cost-plus figures. 

“Accordingly our index curve of ‘Cost 
of Finished Buildings’ (marked ‘C’ on the 
chart) indicates market quotations rather 
than prices obtained by purchasers willing 
to place immediate orders. 

‘From our experience and that of other 
engineers, and of engineering-contractors 
who have been carrying out construction 
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work under our supervision during the 
past three or four months, we have made 
approximate index figures for winning 
competitive lump-sum bids on complete 
buildings. A new curve based on these 
competitive indices is plotted on the chart 
for this month and is marked ‘E.’ At 
present the competitive index is at about 
155 as compared with our index based on 
government figures of about 181. 

“An adequate set of plans and speci- 
fications sent out to several good con- 
tractors for competitive bids during the 
next two months should bring in a low bid 
very little more than half as great again 
as would have been secured in 1913. 

“Here is a definite example of recent 
competitive prices of industrial buildings. 
In May, 1921, we secured about ten bids 
in competition on a medium-sized, rein- 
forced-concrete manufacturing building. 

“The lowest bid obtained was approxi- 
mately $235,000. 

“The plans and specifications were 
again figured in November. The lowest 
bid then obtained was $195,000. The 
work will probably go ahead on that basis. 

“In the Spring a fair resumption of 
building activity will tend to stiffen prices, 
and curve ‘E’ will rise and tend to coin- 
cide with curve ‘C.’”’ 


CONSTRUCTION COST AND 
VOLUME FIGURES 


BN! NEERING News-Record of Jan- 
uary 5, 1922, presents a general review 
of the building situation during the past 
year, together with interesting comparative 
figures of construction cost in volume. 

Following is a table showing the na- 
tional index of general construction cost 
in the United States. In describing this 
index the following statement is made: 

“Only the great basic materials and 
common labor are considered. Steel, 
cement and lumber are the fundamental 
materials of the construction industry, 
and the rate paid common labor even- 
tually determines the cost of labor. The 
importance of the cost of brick, sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, and the rest, is not 
minimized; but these materials are usually 
produced locally and their prices are sub- 
ject to fluctuating local conditions. 

“The E. N.-R. Construction Cost Index 
Number is not referred to Boston or 
Seattle, to Minneapolis or El Paso, but to 
the 3,507,640 sq. mi. of the United States. 
Change in towing rates on the Hudson 
River will affect the price of brick or 
crushed stone, alongside dock, New York, 
without making any change whatever in 
the nationwide cost of construction. On 
the other hand, a price movement in either 
steel, cement or lumber wields an influence 
that is almost invariably continental in 
scope. 

“The E. N.-R. Construction Cost In- 
dex Number is based on the prices of 
steel, cement, lumber and common labor 
in 1913. Furthermore, these materials 
and common labor are weighted accord- 
ing to their relative importance as ad- 
judged by Engineering News-Record. 
These weightings are: Steel, 37.50%; 
cement, 7.14%; lumber, 17.10%; labor, 


1914 1915 1916 

QONUATY caecaes cies sre 89.22 87.12 130.46 
Rebrusty.ct ¢acs sania « 99,22 87.36 134.46 
March scence 99.22 87.66 142.96 
Apt ive cient nies 99.22 90.16 147,31 
May tittnccccnaeinoes 99,12 90.16 148 .86 
LJUNE ceachvanss tek eee 97.62 88 .96 146,51 
July. ec acetates 98.12 90.51 145.76 
August. . ‘ 99.36 91.76 146,56 
September... ........ 100,36 93.01 149.56 
October yee 99,76 96.16 152.91 
November............ 97.26 101.06 155.66 
December ...6 sis e's ise 97,51 107 ,06 167,15 

Averages. ....,..4. 98,00 92.58 147.35 
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1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 


167.75 184.51 198.05 206.55 230.87 
167,75 184.51 201.50 225.10 230.67 
175.66 184.51 198.05 240.85 224,27 
183.41 186.01 191.25 265.20 213.07 
187,61 186.01 191.25 268.90 210.82 
199.26 186.31 191.85 273.80 209.82 
204.01 188.65 193.65 265.65 203.82 
198.41 193.85 196.65 252.00 193.07 
190,31 193.85 202.85 255.20 188.27 
167,11 193.85 202.25 255.20 182.57 
166.51 193.55 206.85 255.32 166.32 
167,11 194.75 206.85 251.62 167,82 
181.24 189.20 199.26 251.28 201.78 


Engineering News-Record Construction Cost Index Number—1914 to 1921 


38%. The weightings were determined 
by studying the annual production of the 
three prime materials and the number of 
common laborers (exclusive of farm labor) 
in the United States. The markets con- 
sidered are structural steel in Pittsburgh, 
cement without bags f.o.b. Chicago; 
3x12-in. to 12x12-in. Southern pine 
to contractors in New York, and the 
average price of common labor. The 
quantities of these materials and the 
number of man-hours used in computing 
the Index Number were selected so that 
the total cost (quantities multiplied by 
prices, and added together) for 1913 
would be $100 for a ‘unit of construction.’ ”’ 


Volume Index Number 


N addition to the Cost Index Number, 

the Construction Volume Index Num- 

ber has been developed in accordance 
with the following description: 

“Its purpose is to show actual amount 
of construction in pre-war terms rather 
than the current money value of con- 
tracts let. For example: Engineering 
contracts let in 1921 aggregated 
$1,231,370,965, against $690,539,644 in 
1913. This comparison is spectacular, 
optimistic, but misleading, because the 
1913 dollar was worth 100 cents, whereas 
the average 1921 dollar by comparison 
bought only 4914 cents’ worth of construc- 
tion. 

“The Volume Index Number is based on 
1913 — despite the fact that this was a 
subnormal construction year by 15 to 25% 
—for two reasons: 1913 is the last pre- 
war year, and most index numbers 
(including the E. N.-R. Construction Cost 
Index Number) are based on 1913 prices. 
As a matter of fact, 1913 is normal neither 
as regards the volume of construction nor 
the monthly distribution as shown by 
contracts awarded. To correct the latter 
condition current monthly volumes are 
compared with the average monthly value 
of contracts let in 1913. In other words, 
as an example, the value of contracts in 
July, 1913, which was $106,011,049, is not 
compared with the value of contracts let 
in July, 1921, which was $84,791,980, but 
with the average monthly value in 1913, 
which was $57,545,000. 

“Letting C represent the value of con- 
tracts let in 1913 (or any fraction of 1913), 
C, the value for 1921 (or the same fraction 
of 1921), J the E. N.-R. Construction 
Cost Index Number for all or the con- 
sidered part of 1913, and i the Cost In- 
dex Number for all or the same part of 


1921, the formula for computing the 
Volume Index Number is: 
sd 


: a IC 
Vol. Index No. = op = hc 
rf 


But J and C are constants—100 and 
$57,545,000 (for any month of 1913) or 
100 and $690,540,000 for the whole of 
1913; therefore, 


= 

Monthly Vol. Index No. 375,450], 
>. Cy 

Yearly Vol. Index No. = 6,905,400]; 


Thus computed, the Volume Numbers 
for the months of 1921 and for the entire 
year were as shown below: 


Engineering News-Record Construc- 
tion Volume Index Number, 


1913 to 1921 


1913 (entire year) :.......50e anne 100 
1921 -(entite year); ....¢... eee 88 
1920 (entire year). 2. «52... ese 91 
1921 
January, 3¥50%. <> + + «sone 41 
February = <3... 0k i as oo ee 43 
March 2... . scr: ale 88 
April js os. si ete eo sae 86 
May’... 5:0 saw a ee alee ee 90 
June. 3 2 an bos 2 147 
July oan. a eiae «64 ao 90 
August... 6500.0. aoe ee 94 
September, 035s. a: . see ee 114 
October. ..i, Geach ss oa gies Seen 109 
November .4 sc.) cae + Le 101 
Decemiber......5 0 4. 11+ sles ae 118 


ALLOCATION OF COSTS IN 
DWELLING CONSTRUCTION 


ANFORD E. THOMPSON of the 

Thompson & Lichtner Company has 
recently prepared for the Boston Evening 
Transcript an unusually interesting chart 
showing the number of items which ac- 
tually enter into the cost of a dwelling. 
This chart follows operations from the 
source of raw materials to the finished 
house and it is unusually interesting to 
note how labor enters into every state of 
the operation. In addition to the chart 
presented with this article there wil] be 
found a tabulation of costs based on the 
cost of an imaginary composite building 
as prepared by Mr. Thompson. These 
percentages are of value in determining 
the degree to which reductions in materials 
and labor affect the cost of the complete 
building and have been thus worked out: 


them, so far as has been determined, have 
a building code. 


house of cards and created a hazard to 
the occupants of his building. 
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The Genealogy of a House, Prepared by the Thompson & Lichtner Company, Boston 
on RS ee 44.00% “By persistent effort, a library of the i i 
Skilled labor and supervision .... 27.55 ; codes of some three hundred aie has peamence s and Ranges of Live Loads 
Wpskillediabor................ 9.44 been accumulated. A careful study of HE following is a summary in tabu- 
Office, estimating, general super- h ; : : F lar form of the occupancies and the 
vision, engineering 5.60 them reveals some decidedly interesting ranges of the live loads for the 65 cities: 
Liability insurance............. 1.41 and significant facts. This article will Occupancy Range of loads in 
RR bic wiv a9 bya tees 9. 64. 42.88 Tecan only See live ee Dwellings— Ibs. per sq. ft. 
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Stone, slag, pebbles............ 1.49 founded on fact or surmise. Above 254,220 see 100—125 
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while Brown in City B, who only hasto Escapes— 
ANY architects are interested in the provide for a 30-Ib. load, usesa 2in.by 10 — Assembly.............. 100—125 
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codes. For purposes of reference in dis- with less lumber for each of his floor sup- _— Public................ 70—175 
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lowing article will be’ of interest. This this fair? If the 30-lb. load requirement — Grandstands........... 80—125 
article appeared in The American Con- is safe, what a great economic waste and Hotels— 
tractor for December 24, 1921, written by needless hardship is caused by an 80-Ib, | Rooms. ................ 6 Need 
Richard G. Kimbell of the Architectural requirement. If, however, a floor built Corridors 165 SE a ee 60—125 
and Building Code Bureau of the National to accommodate 80 Ibs. per square foot Hospitals— 
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“Of 1,478 cities of over 5,000 population stability, this man Brown who builds to Corridors.............. 80—100 
in the United’States, only 410 or 27% of accommodate only 30 Ibs. has erected a = Sidewalks............. 150—500 


The loads for roofs having a pitch of 
more than 20 degrees from the horizontal 
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vary from 15 Ibs. to 50 Ibs. per square 
foot. Oh yes, someone remarks, that 
variation is accounted for by the fact that 
a city with a 50-Ib. load provides for a 
snow load in addition to the other loads, 
while the city with a 15-lb. load is prob- 
ably in the southern part of the country 
where they have no snow loads. That 
would seem logical, but is, however, not 
borne out by the facts. Although south- 
ern cities as a rule have lower roof load 
requirements than the northern cities, 
this does not hold true in all cases. One 
city with a 15-lb. load is within 200 miles 
of a city with a 50-lb. load, and both are 
in the northern New England States. 
Indeed the 15-lb. load city is about 150 
miles north of the city having the greater 
load. Roof loads should undoubtedly 
vary according to climatic conditions, but 
the particular instance cited shows clearly 
that in many cases, they are not within 
reason. Such variations in cities where 
conditions are similar prove the majority 
of our building laws are based neither on 
logic nor judgment. 


Variations Prohibit Standardization 


URTHER, what of the variations of 
from 30% to 100% for industrial 
buildings? And what about the great 
variance in the quantity of materials re- 
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quired in this type of structure? This 
question, however, hardly needs discus- 
sion, as a practical engineer will readily 
realize the loss, waste and inconvenience 
of such different standards, and when 
brought to his attention, will generally 
make an effort to right the wrong. With 
the prevailing ordinances should his prac- 
tice be wide and diversified, and dis- 
tributed over a considerable territory, he 
must have in his possession the building 
laws of all the cities where he erects struc- 
tures to be able to meet the local require- 
ments in his designing. 

** Furthermore, such variations prohibit 
and prevent standardization in the design 
of various structural units otherwise en- 
tirely possible. 

““The opinion is held by some that where 
the requirements as to floor loads are low, 
the allowable unit stresses for structural 
materials are correspondingly low, and 
where the live loads are high, the attend- 
ing stress values are also high—thus in 
a way balancing the variations so that 
approximately the same amount of mate- 
rial would be used in both localities for a 
building of the same character. This, 
however, is not true in the majority of 
cases. A city with high load require- 
ments may have the same allowable unit 
stress for materials as a city with low 


loads and vice versa.” 
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INCREASE IN UNIT COSTS 


§ Ree most recent bulletin of the Phila- 
delphia Club of Commerce presented 
an interesting tabulation on small dwell- 
ing costs based on operations of 100 or 
more houses prepared by Daniel Craw- 
ford, Jr., President of the Operative 
Builders’ Association. 

' The figures show that dwellings au- 
thorized for construction up till the end 
of May, 1921, are mostly of the small six- 
room type, which is easily within the 
reach of the average wage-earner, who is 
most in need of relief. Mr. Crawford 
points out that the unit costs represent 
the bare price of the buildings without 
land, financing, overhead or utility charges 
made by the city. The figures follow: 


No. of Average 

Dwellings Total Unit 

Year Erected Cost Cost 
1913 4972 $12,845,710 $2,583.60 
1914 6921 15,531,495 2,244.00 
1915 9493 21,808,725 2,297.30 
1916 7754 20,872,315 2,691.80 
1917 2728 8,381,055 3,072.23 
1918 965 3,342,710 3,464.00 
1919 5291 27,740,765 5,243.00 
1920 1272 12,385,400 9,737.00 
1921 (5 mos.) 507 2,970,725 5,859.42 


Engineering News-Record Comparison of Spring Construction Material Prices Since 1913 
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ay 191845 ucts ceca 1.96 42.75 10.00 1.75 1,25 2:00 55,35 4.20 3.00 2,90 4,098 4.00 4.45 0.14 1.55 0.195 
June; VOIGse ees. eases 2,00 43.25 10:25 1:75 1.25 2.00 61.35 4.20 3500 2,90 4.093 4.00 4.45 0.14 1.58 0,195 
Average..........00005 $1.97 $43.00 $10.15 $1.75 $1.25 $2.00 $57,35 $4,20 $3.00 $2.90 $4.09} $3.70 $4.45 $0.14 $1.56 $0,195 
April A91923) oe sole ee $2.00 $45.00 $15.00 $1.75 $1.25 $2.00 $57.70 $3.47 $2.45 $2.35 $3.37 $2.55 $3.67 $0,159 $1.55 $0,27 
By) 1919acigt ieee 2,00 45,00 15,0 1.75 1,252.00 57:70 3,47 2 2.45 2.35 3.37 2155 3.67), 0.159 ee 
June, 1919. 5545¢5225ene +» 2,00 46.00 15.00 8/75 1,25 2.00 52.70 3.47°- 2.45 2.35 3.37. 2.55) 3,67 0, 15a0ne eee 
Average. bain 8 os ov ee $2.00 $45.50 $15.00 $1.75 $1.25 $2.00 $56.03 $3.47 $2.45 $2.35 $3.37 $2.55 $3.67 $0,155 $1.65 $0.27 
Apail,1920.° 0 scenes $2.00 $72.00 $18,00 $2.00 $1.25 $2.25 $72.30 $5.00 $4.00 $4.00 $5.00 $3.65 $5.00 $0.2274 $1.87 $0.27 
ay, 1920550 ha? oe ‘ 70,00 18.00 2.15 1.50 2:50 76,30 5.00 4,00 4.00 5.00 3.65 5, 0.2274 1,87 0.27 
June; 3920. craseer ies « ry 70,00 18.00 2.15 1.50 3:00 76.30 4.47 4200 3:75 5.00 3:65 4.67 None 1:73 0.27 
Averages; hi caccciie ts $2.08 $70.50 $18.00 $2.10 $1.42 $2.58 $74.97 $4.83 $4.00 $3.92 $5.00 $3.65 $4.89 $0.2274 $1.83 $0.27 
April, 1921) .cs2/sc2<c050. $2.17 $48.00 $16.00 $1.95 $1.25 $2.50 $63.30 $3.33 $2.00 $2.00 $3.28 $2.55 $2.00 ...... . $0.73 $0.38 
PCT TL a pee aes 217 - 48.00 15,00 1.95 1525.0 2.50 0, 1632300/ 03.93, 9 20200 25101 3158 9 eo oe AO re 0.67 0.3 
June, 192 cscs tees eeak 2317 43500 14,50 “1.95 1225 2:50 58.30 3,33 2.20 2:10 3738 | 2.55° 2.40 $0.1156 0.80 0.38 
AYeT ABC... cose de cge cs $2,17 $46.25 $15,00 $1.95 $1.25 $2.50 $61.60 $3.33 $2.15 $2,10 $3.35 $2.55 $2.25 $0.25 $0.73 $0.38 
General Average........ $1.66 $39.69 $10.53 $1.40 $0.79 $1.54 $44.21 $3.16 $2.47 $2.34 $2.83 $2.19 $3.11 $0.1045 $0.98 $0,216 
Dee. 15, 192L sya $1.97 $47.50 $14.50 $1.85 $1.00 $1.75 $48.00 $2.58 $1.50 $2.68 $1,50 $1,80 $2.78 $0.128 $0.72 $0.38 


All Prices New York Unless Otherwise Noted 
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A post card brings you 
a copy of this bond 


Why make a big problem of a concrete floor? 


[ GUCIIltttitttity | 
WLULALLLLM LMU 


For over twenty years the General 
Chemical Company has been at the 
forefront of chemical research and 
manufacture in this country. The 
Hard-n-tyte Specification is the latest 
contribution of its splendid staff of 
chemists. It is the successful result 
of long search for a concrete floor 
hardener that really hardens the floor 
and materially increases its life. It 
enables engineers and architects to 
give their clients a quality of con- 
crete work far in advance of any- 
thing that has been possible heretofore. 


| HE average man might take a 

month or so to decide upon what 
floor hardener to use on the concrete 
floors of a building like “290 Park 
Avenue,” New York. 


But, to trained business men the 
matter settles itself immediately. The 
5-Year Guaranty Bond is the first 
thing the business man sees, and he 
exclaims: 

“Enough!” 

His second thought is that chemists 
and concrete specialists must have 
proved the su-eness with which floors 


The building illustrated above is 290 Park 


Ave., New York. 

WarrREN & WETMORE, Architects 

Frep T, Ley & Co., General Contractors 

GENERAL Froor MaInTENANCE Co., Conirac- 
tors for Application of Hard-n-tyte. 


are hardened when treated with Hard- 
n-tyte. They must have proved the 
long life—much more than 5 years. 
—before the U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company ever agreed to issue a 
5-Year Guaranty Bond insuring every 
Hard-n-tyte Specification Floor. 


That is exactly right! All these 
things were settled. And because of 
that every concrete floor you lay will 
be insured. Every dollar the building 
owner spends for Hard-n-tyte is pro- 


tected by a 5-Year Guaranty Bond, 


if you put down Hard-n-tyte Specifica- 
tion Floors. 

Drop us a post card asking for a 
copy of the Hard-n-tyte Specification 
and a sample bond. 


General Chemical Company 
1710 Broad Exchange Building, New York 


—dustless, long-wearing concrete 
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OR economy both in material 

and effort—use Tiger Finish. 

This lime makes such a plastic 
putty that it covers a greater surface 
with less effort. 


See Sweet’s for full particulars about 
using Tiger Finish —the lime which 
“Spreads like warm butter.”’ 


The Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 


World’s Largest Producer of Lime 
Leader-News Building 
LEVELAND 
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Chocolate Mortar Color harmonizes perfectly with \ ; 
the red rough texture brick used in this Philadelphia 
sg residence. Brockie & Hastings, Architects 


Harmonize 


the Color of brick 
and Mortar 


HOUSANDS of brick 
structures have been 
made more beautiful by 
the use of Clinton Mortar Colors. 


With these colors one can now 
make mortar of permanent 
shades to blend or contrast 
perfectly with the rich tones 
of modern face brick. 


And the cost is less when Clin- 
ton Mortar Colors are used, 
due to the saving of expensive 
materials needed to produce 
good white mortar. We'll 
gladly prove this to you. 
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Building supply dealers carry 
Clinton Mortar Colors in sev- 
eral interesting shades. Let 
them show you in display panels 
just the effects you can get 
with the kind of brick you want 
to use. Full color literature on 
request. 


Tue CLINTON METALLIC PAINT Co. 
Cuinton, N. Y. 
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REGISTERED U.S PATENT OFFICE 


Check Up! 


1 your ‘‘tiled bathroom”’ specifica- 
tions mention dy nzame-ONLIWON 
Set-in Tile Cabinet for toilet paper? 
This type is used in fine residences, 
i apartment houses, hotels. Dimensions 

are 3"x6" and 6’x6'. It holds 500 sheets 
of fine tissue. 


Send for 
Architects’ Specification Card 


| 
| 
| A. P. W. Paper Co. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Department F 


Albany, N. Y. 


Donaldson & Meier, Architects 


. ) in the People’s 
M ! State Bank, 


FLOORING : 
THE Mastic Floor Detroit 


Oya ese is secured by the use of T-M-B Flooring. Its resilient texture 


also makes it warm and restful underfoot. 


Applied plastic, it bonds firmly with the sub-floor and will never wrinkle or crack. 
Its extreme durability, low installation and negligible maintenance expense make 
T-M-B Flooring unusually economical. 


The total absence of seams and joints and the density of the material provide a 
clean, dustless and sanitary floor. dditional important qualities, such as water- 
weather- and acid-proof, non-slip surface, and pleasing appearance make its liberal 
use in all types of buildings beneficial from every viewpoint. 


Send to Department 2 for complete information 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 
133 W. Washington St. CHICAGO 
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9 x 9-inch squares of Armstrong’s Cork Tile 
in the corridor of the Owosso ( Mich.) 
Memorial Hospital 


Where Its Quality Is Appreciated 


CARCELY any feature of hospital construction calls for 
. Quiet underfoot more thoughtful consideration than the floor, and few 
te ae hea ble materials meet its exacting demands. Quiet it must be, 
as well as comfortable and resilient underfoot. A firm foothold 
is essential for security against slips and falls. Its appearance 
should be attractive and cheerful. And, of course, the hospital 
. Thoroughly sanitary floor must be sanitary and easy to clean. 

. Attractive in appearance 


Distinctive Features 


. Non-slippery 


. Warm to the touch 


Armstrong’s Cork Tile completely satisfies every require- 

- Slow burning and fire retard- ment. The tiles are made in many sizes and shapes, in three 

fic shades of brown, and can be laid in a variety of designs over any 

: paieclnaias durable in  ser- smooth base. The mottled appearance of the surface, char- 

A tee acteristic of Armstrong’s Cork Tile, is unusually pleasing. 

?- Soe ape ap ceoe and “Up: Reasonable in first cost, inexpensive to maintain, remarkably 

resistant to wear and abrasion, Armstrong’s Cork Tile is an 
economical as well as a comfortable and beautiful floor. 


The 16-page booklet “Armstrong’s Cork Tile” contains 
a complete description of the material with interesting 
illustrations of various designs. A copy, together with 
a sample, will be sent upon request. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Also Manufacturers of Linotile Floors 
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Old Washington Building Transformed 
Into Modern Structure 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City, Offices of 
the International Mercantile Marine Company. 
Walter B. Chambers, Architect 


= 2 See i 
The ARISTOCRAT of BUILDING MATERIALS 


Booklets on Indiana Limestone 
will be mailed on request 


The reconstruction of the old Washing- 
ton Building, New York City, was a 
structural problem which in many re- 
spects hitherto had not been presented 
to an Architect. For that reason its 
solution by Walter B. Chambers, New 
York Architect, is of great interest to 
the architectural profession at this time. 


The details of this task which has so 
ingeniously been accomplished by Mr. 
Chambers with the assistance of H. J. 
Horner & Sons, cut stone contractors 
of Newark, are familiar to you. The 
completed structure is another mag- 
nificent Indiana Limestone building 
added to New York’s already im- 
posing list. 


This country contains man 
well-constructed brick build- 
ings which can be modernized 
expeditiously and economi- 
cally. Our Architects’ Service 
Bureau is prepared to assist 
you with your Indiana 
Limestone problems. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s 


Association 
Box 766, Bedford, Indiana 


Metropolitan Service Bureau, 489 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Increased Usable Space 


Wherein the $xiimy I@toramp System Excels 


PATENTED 


Building Staggered Here 23 Compared with Elevators —in a building with 
ASX two parallel aisles, two more cars per floor 


WEN ep ~ 
may be accommodated with the d’Humy 


KN 
NN : : 
ASN Motoramp layout than with a single eleva- 
tor placed in the most popular position— 


the corner, 


Sw YJ 
Quy . 
WW Uo VAXv 


SN 


In the elevator layout, storage space for ten 
cars must be subtracted from the total floor 
area to permit movement of cars. In the 
d’Humy Motoramp layout, only eight car 
Spaces are required, increasing the usable 
space and, in addition, securing all the con- 
venience and economy of ramps. 


~0-00I 


a1 S | 


ae a 
_ Sis 


00-0" A r 
This Section of Bldg Ye Story Higher Than This Compared with Ordinary Ramps — the 


’ ° 
In the d’Humy Motoramp layout, each of the ramps also acts’as a | d Humy Motoramp Saves S1xX to twelve car 
| 


hale 


4 


connecting or cross aisle, thereby effecting the extreme economy “ 
Sections, the floors in one section being halfway between the Roors fi]  SPAaCes per floor. Not because the d’Humy 
in the other. The ramps may be straight or curved as desired. 

Motoramps themselves take up less space, 

but because they fit into the layout with 

such nicety. In a building equipped with 
ordinary ramps, much valuable car storage 
space is wasted in end turns and connecting 
passages. 


YUiy Yi MYiy\G VY a iG i ° . «56 
YU pV). J): - The architect may obtain miniature 
20) 121) - . “ E “ * * ate ney 
Yywyyyy aarran 5 sketch plans without obligation by 
; aoe rere 7a ne = be sending us the building dimensions 
g Yy Yyy Yj | if ‘i 
1181) 32|/33)1134) ; cc « 37) 38 ace 
—YY§Y,G —Yj i - 
e e 
gles; E Ramp Buildings 
C tion 


115 Broad Street, New York 
position is often considered, but is usually abandoned because of 


the difficulty in handling cars. since half the cars must be backed Yaamy A@torampo —aq Patented System of Building Design t in- 


off the elevator. Garages of this size are invariably built with the 
eres sa the corner. volving a combination of ramps with staggered floors. 


RS 
A more economical elevator location is between the aisles. This 
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COAST TY 


Two Important Reasons 
for Specifying Gray Indiana Limestone 
for City Buildings 
l—Gray Resists Grime 


Inspection will prove to you that Gray Indiana Limestone 
resists, to a far greater degree than either the Buff or Varie- 
gated, the smoke and soil of our cities. In-any climate and 
under any conditions, Gray weathers beautifully. 


2—Gray Is Non-absor bent and Compact 


The entire limestone deposit, as originally laid down by 
nature many thousand years before the Glacial period, 
constituted a solid sheet 60 miles long, 5 miles wide and 
70 feet thick. That portion lying deepest in the deposit is 
the Gray stone. It is, therefore, the oldest in this geological 
formation. Time, superimposed pressure and protection 
from the surface waters have made the Gray dense and 
hard, non-absorbent and of a uniform color. And its quality 
improves with quarry development. 
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When you specify Gray, your client is 
assured of a building of permanent beauty. 


GONSOLIDATED 


STONE COMPANY 
Box 203, Bedford, Indiana 
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MicHaet Couen & Co., 8 West 40th Street G. W.Muir......... Fort Washington, Pa. 

G -New York City R, E, Fartey, 417 Stevens Building D 
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An attractive Indiana Limestone card tray will be sent free to architects upon request 
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FURNITURE AND DECORATION OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 
By Frida Schottmuller. 24 pp. of text; 240 pp. of plates. 9x 11} ins. 
Price $10. Brentano’s, New York. 


HE growing literature for which the furniture and 

decoration of the renaissance form the subject 
matter receives a decided acquisition in this well 
written and carefully documented work. The author 
writes as one who has made a close study of the domestic 
aspect of the renaissance, its life and the accessories 
which it employed, and she traces the growth and 
development of the Italian interior, its furniture and 
accompanying decoration which is of vital interest to 
the architect or decorator. 

After describing the forms which prevailed during 
the early years of the renaissance, Miss Schottmuller 
follows their progress through the high renaissance, and 
then on to the later stages, years important because of 
their changes in political and domestic conditions which 
were reflected in architecture and decoration. This 
work bears every evidence of care in its production. 
References to other works on the renaissance abound, 
and where difficulty of exact provenance exists sufficient 
data is given to enable the student to form his own 
judgment. While the book contains many illustrations 
which will be readily identified as having been used in 
other works,—necessary, perhaps, on account of the 
historical importance of what they represent or because 
of their influence upon the development of style,—the 
book also contains countless other illustrations which 
are unfamiliar even to many who have made a study of 
this most fascinating era. The plates include illustra- 
tions of admirable interiors of the period and of numer- 
ous architectural details such as mantels, architraves, 
doors and friezes, and of furniture—chests, choir stalls, 
seats or benches, credenzas or sideboards, bedsteads, 
tables, chairs and consoles, and of such decorative ac- 
cessories as frames, needlework and textiles of various 
kinds. These illustrations are made even more help- 
ful by the inclusion of six pages of memoranda which 
give further information regarding the items illustrated, 
their coloring and in many instances their sizes. 


ESTIMATING BUILDING COSTS. By William Arthur. 211 pp. 
43 x 62 ins. Price $1.50. U.P. C. Book Co., Inc., New York. 


N these days of the high costs of materials and labor 

and the rapidly changing methods of construction 
there are few subjects connected with building which 
are more vital than that of correct and intelligent es- 
timating of costs. This book, written by the author of 
“The New Building Estimator,’ is intended to act 
“as a feeder’’ to the larger work and is for the purpose 
of presenting in plain language to building tradesmen, 
contractors, material dealers and technical students the 
necessary fundamentals of the subject. The work deals ~ 
with the methods of estimating costs of every depart- 
ment of building: Excavating and Piling, Concrete, 
Brickwork, Stonework, Plastering, Woodwork, Mill- 
work and Glass, and so on until subjects are reached 
which deal with the finishing, such as Painting. 

Wherever necessary to facilitate the preparation of 
estimates the author has included tables which give the 
stock sizes of different materials and their normal or 
approximate prices, and points which the writer wishes 
to describe are illustrated by diagrams. The costs of 
buildings are, of course, affected chiefly by the varying 
prices of materials and labor and this necessitates the 
computing of building costs in quantities of materials 
and number of working hours, prices being supplied to 
meet local conditions. The author’s idea is to make this 
manual what engineers call “constant”? and not a 
“variable.’’ A chapter toward the end of the book is 
entitled ‘““Hints on Drawing,” included here, the author 
explains, because it is often necessary that contractors 
and mechanics know how to draw plans and that many 
of them find the work difficult at first. This chapter 
involves the use of indicating upon a plan the material 
of which a wall is to be constructed, a detail with which 
contractors and estimators should be familiar. This 
chapter on drawing is made helpful by the inclusion of 
plans of actual houses, together with sections through 
buildings which further explain the subject. The 
arrangement of a key to reviews at the end of the volume 
gives it added value. 


cArchitecture and Allied Arts of Old Spain 


By AUGUST L. MAYER, Ph.D. 


NEW and authoritative work on the arts of 

Spain. In addition to 24 pages of descrip- 
tive text there are 176 pages of halftone illustra- 
tions covering civil, ecclesiastical and domestic 
architecture and little known examples of carv- 
ing in stone and wood, wrought iron, tiles, leather 
work, glass, fabrics of all sorts, furniture and of 


200 pages, 814 x 111% ins. 
ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


various forms of earthenware such as majolica 
and the pottery which for centuries has been made 
at Talavera. 

The references in the text to various illus- 
trations elsewhere in the book give the work a 
particular value to architects, decorators and 
students. 


Price $7.50 postpaid 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Practical 
Structural Design 


By ERNEST McCULLOUGH, C.E. 


A practical textbook on the designing of 
structures, written in simple, non-technical 
language and intended chiefly for the use of 
those who must be self taught. It covers the 
essentials of the subject: External and In- 
ternal Forces; Problems in Design of Beams; 
Girders and Trusses; Joints and Connec- 


tions; Graphic Statics; Columns and Struc- 


tures, and Semi-rigid Frames. Prepared by 


an engineer of wide experience in teaching. 
317 pages, 534 x 81% ins. 
Price $3 postpaid 


2 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston’ 


A History of French 
Architecture, 1661 to 1774 


By SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD 


A companion work to the author’s treatise on 
French architecture from 1494 to 1661, which 
covers the great reigns of Louis XIV and 


Louis XV. Lavishly illustrated with halftone 


plates and specially drawn plans. An ac- 
count of the work of many individual archi- 


tects is included. 


2 volumes, 456 pages, 714 x II ins. 


Price $25 postpaid 


s 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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HOLLOW TILE CONSTRUCTION. A Practical Explanation of Modern 
Methods of Building with Hollow Tile. By J. J. Cosgrove. 198 pp., 
43 x 63 ins. Price $2.50. U.P. C. Book Co., Inc., New York. 


HE widespread and rapidly growing use of hollow 

tile as a fireproofing material or for structural 
purposes has had the effect of constituting its use as 
a separate and highly specialized branch of masonry. 
This has naturally brought with it problems which 
comparatively few masons fully understand and has 
created a situation where an authoritative treatise which 
may also be used as a guide to practical building is 
greatly needed to promote the best use of this very 
adaptable material. In the preparation of this work 
Mr. Cosgrove has avoided what seems to be the tendency 
among writers to treat a subject in language so ab- 
struse and technical that the reader is sometimes left 
confused or mystified as to the author’s exact meaning. 
The text of this book is simple and to the point and is 
fully illustrated with specially drawn diagrams, or in 
some instances with perspective drawings where their 
use would seem to make even more understandable the 
details of construction which the writer wishes to 
emphasize. 

Among the valuable features of this work are numer- 
ous tables which give important data on such subjects 
as: shrinkage of timbers; stock sizes of hollow parti- 
tion tile; weight per square foot of porous and semi- 
porous tile, and the carrying capacities of load-bearing 
tile walls and arches. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. By Henrietta C. Peabody. 70 pp., 
9x 12 ins. Price $3. The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington street, 
Boston. 


ROM the wealth of material dealing with the plan- 

ning, building and furnishing of the home which 
The House Beautiful presents year by year, this selection 
of pages has been made. While prepared primarily to 
meet the needs of home builders and furnishers, the 
volume abounds in helpful suggestions to architects and 
decorators, for its illustrations portray results which 
have been actually secured by the use of different 
materials and by the adoption of various methods of 
furnishing and decoration. 

The book is arranged in 11 sections, each dealing with 
rooms of some one class or with some specific detail of 
decoration. Halls, living rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms 
and kitchens receive consideration under their several 
headings, and other sections are devoted to the discus- 
sion of wall and floor coverings, curtains and hangings, 
books and their placing, and selection of lighting fit- 
ments, all problems which interest the architect or 
decorator quite as much as they do the laity. Particular 
emphasis should be laid on the fact that the interiors 
here illustrated and described are from houses of small 
or moderate cost such as are quite within the reach of 
the average aspiring home owner. Many of the most 
interesting interiors are from houses which have been 
successfully remodeled, and many helpful ideas are 
given as to the possibility of altering buildings of in- 
different character into homes at once beautiful and 
practical. 

The illustrations deal with interiors of a wide range 
of types, but possibly the chief emphasis is placed upon 
the use of the colonial style which possesses a perennial 
interest for American domestic use. 
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SMALL HOUSES; THEIR ECONOMIC DESIGN AND CONSTRUC- 
TION. By Ernest Flagg. 149 pp., over 50 plates. 13x 163 ins. Price 
$10. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


HOSE interested in the construction of stone 
houses, sometimes economical in localities where 
stone is readily to be had, will find particular interest 
in this volume devoted to the smal house of stone. In 
this work Mr. Flagg dwells upon a method of planning 
and building which he himself has developed and which 
has been followed in designing the houses shown in this 
book. The houses, being intended for production in 
some numbers, are designed upon a module system, 
there being a modulus or fixed unit of measure which 
runs through all the parts. In the preparation of 
designs and plans economy is effected by the use of 
sheets which are divided off into squares of uniform 
size, the module lines applying to plans, sections and 
elevations, and all dimensions horizontal or vertical 
may be ascertained by counting the squares and multi- 
plying their number by the figure given in the table of 
modules on the same sheet. This use of a module 
system is carried out in the construction of the houses 
as well as in their designing. This of course is economi- 
cal only where the plans are to be used again and again, 
in which case the processes and securing of the appara- 
tus recommended are feasible. 

The houses illustrated in this book, designed and 
intended to be built upon the plan just described, are 
of concrete faced with stone. The structures themselves 
are of an unusual character and suggest a studying of 
the old cottages in Normandy and other sections of 
France,—irregular as to outline and well grouped or 
massed, constituting a type wholly and refreshingly 
different from anything which has been heretofore sug- 
gested in the way of the American small house. Each 
cottage has been planned to present a front toward the 
street or road and another front facing a garden, for 
which the plan of even the smallest house provides. In 
the matter of planning, Mr. Flagg eliminates as far as 
possible the space generally given to halls, corridors, 
and particularly to stairways, which are small, often 
spiral, and tucked away in odd corners. 


COMMUNITY BUILDINGS FOR INDUSTRIAL TOWNS. 94 pp., 
6x 9ins. Price 75 cents. Community Service, Inc., | Madison avenue, 


New York. 


HE increasing popularity of community buildings 
often brings such a commission into an architect's 
office. and this little manual on the subject gives many 
useful hints as to its treatment. Such buildings are of 
widely different sizes, suitable for towns of varying 
populations, and with this fact in view the book con- 
tains plans of three community buildings of quite 
different types and degrees of completeness of equip- 
ment, which could hardly fail to be of help to the archi- 
tect; in addition, there are numerous views of the 
exteriors and interiors of successful community build- 
ings and their details, such as lounging rooms, dancing 
rooms, “‘little theaters,’’ gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
billiard rooms and bowling alleys. 
Besides being useful to architects who may be de- 
signing such buildings for community purposes, the 
book will be an aid to those interested in the activities 
hemselves, and a part of the work is devoted to out- 
yning the fundamentals of successful organization. 


THEVARCHITECTURAL “FORUM BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Colonial and Georgian 
GROUP of books that covers the varied 


phases of the colonial and Georgian styles 
in an interesting and authoritative manner. 


THE BRICK ARCHITECTURE OF 
THE COLONIAL PERIOD IN 


MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 
By LEWIS A. COFFIN and ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


This volume of photographs, measured draw- 
ings and descriptive notes presents the first 
comprehensive survey of brick colonial archi- 
tecture in Maryland and Virginia. Every 
building described has been visited by the 
authors, and the measured drawings and 
photographs made with a view to their archi- 
tectural value. Both interior and exterior 
views are shown, as well as numerous full 


page measured drawings. 
One volume, 91% x 12 ins. 


Price $16.50 


BOOKS OF ASHER BENJAMIN 


A reprint from his five books selected and edited 
by Aymar Embury IT. 


Asher Benjamin was an architect of colonial 
days, who was an important influence in the 
development of the style so much admired 
today. He published five books of details 
and designs that were widely used by his con- 
temporaries, but the original publications are 
now very rare. This reprint is a carefully 
selected reproduction of the most interesting 
plates. 


182 pages, 10 x 13 ins. Handsomely bound 
Price $12.50 


SOME COLONIAL AND 


GEORGIAN HOUSES 
By DONALD MILLAR 


The measured drawings in this book were 
prepared first for the Society for the Preser- 
vation of New England Antiquities, and they 
are accordingly most complete in their detail. 
Elevations and plans, together with details 
of mouldings, are shown of houses known 
throughout the country for their architecture 
and historical association. 

Two volumes, 80 plates. Bound on linen hinges 

Price $15 each volume 


A BOOK OF MANTELS 
By ROBERT AND JAMES ADAM 
Thirty-seven exquisite drawings in color are 
reproduced in facsimile from the originals 
of Robert and James Adam. This handsome 
volume embraces every detail of the style 
necessary to the designer of interior decora- 


tion and furniture. 
Bound all plates on hinges 


Price $8.50 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of price 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Alabama Marble Company 


Sole Producers and Manufacturers of the Standard Grades of 


Alabama Statuary Alabama Veined Grade A Alabama Statuary Mosaic 
Alabama Selected A Alabama Pocahontas Alabama Mixed Mosaic 
Alabama Grade A Alabama Italian Alabama Terrazzo 


The best possible and most satisfactory service in Interior Marble can be obtained 


by dealing directly with the Manufacturing Producer 


Th e R easons Why: 1. You want a reasonably uniform ground-tone throughout every integral part of 


the job. You wanta consistency in the distribution of clouding and veining, so that 

every piece will seem to belong where it is. Nature did not make marble so that 
blocks will saw up always into pieces like that. But whatever variation may occur in the individual block, some other 
block will yield the match for every piece. The manufacturing producer can always find the match because he has the 
whole deposit to draw upon, and no one else has. 


2. His saw mill and plant are always near the quarry. The inevitable waste in manufacture amounts to at least 25% 
and it is often much more. The manufacturing producer pays no freight on this and he is always so situated that he can 
dispose of it at less expense than anyone else. Therefore he does not object to increasing the waste if he can thereby pro- 
duce a better job and enhance his own reputation. 


3. He cannot evade his own responsibility. An interior marble job is never covered up with other materials. Every- 
body sees it. The manufacturing producer can give no valid excuse for not producing the best possible job in each grade 
of his own material; he can have no alibi. It is up to him, and there is no divided responsibility. 

4. His living depends on your satisfaction. If you are not satisfied, you will neither specify nor accept his material. It 
is the architect who determines whether he can sell it or not, and the producer knows it. 

5. The honest craftsman’s pride is in every man’s breast, apart from questions of pecuniary advantage. But he knows 
full well that if every job is one of which he may justly be proud, his position in the market is secure. 

6. Having the largest stock to draw from, he can make the promptest deliveries. This is self-evident. But the same pride 
and self-interest that leads him to do the best job he can, impels him also to render the best service possible. 

7. His prices are the most reasonable. It costs him less to handle the waste, and not more than it does other concerns to 
finish the work. He is very sensitive to the retention of the market; he does not dare to overcharge, even if he is other- 


wise so disposed. Handling an integrated business, his over-all overhead charges are a minimum. He can afford to 
make reasonable prices—and cannot afford to do otherwise. 


Alabama Marble Company, Gantts Quarry, Alabama 


Main Office, Quarries and Finishing Plant 
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A stucco house built of 


Bales H ORK Te 


is for **All Time and Clime’’ 


erersic 
ee 
OVER RARTERS 
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THREE LAYERS 
WEATHERPROOFED 
SOUND DEADENING 

ASPHALT MASTIC 


Residence, Lon Rogers, Ashland, Ky. 
Architect, Richard M. Bates, Huntington, W. Va. 


asd EADIE ACE 1g Je Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 


Wir 


WATERSROCESS Tl ae RICHARD M. BATES, Jr. 
FIBREBOARD s f: a ic Architect 
Cl 414-416 Eleventh Street Huntington, West Virginia 
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The Bishopric Manufacturing Co. December 29, 1921 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 

I wish to go on record as a firm and staunch upholder of Bishopric Base. My home as well as 
some twenty others in this city which I have designed are of stucco, rough cast, on Bishopric Base, 
without exception. 

Some of the above homes have been built for the leading coal operators in this city and vicinity. 
The photograph enclosed shows the home of Mr. Lon Rogers, Ashland, Ky., which has been built for 
over three years, and is in perfect condition at this time, no complaints ever having been made relative 
to the construction or durability of same. 

I fee] that the use of your product is beneficial to me as an Architect as well as to your Company 
as the manufacturer. Very truly yours, 

RICHARD M. BATES, Jr. 


T is of great importance in the construction of the house of stucco 

to provide for the preservation of its beauty, its resistance against 
fire, vermin and decay, its insulation against change of temperature 
and dampness. Bishopric stucco and plaster base in construction and 
in use offers the possibilities of this insurance. 


> 


We have prepared ‘‘Bishopric For All Time and Clime,’’ a booklet for you, 
containing facts and figures and illustrated with photographs of beautiful houses 
built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for it. 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 


103 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories : Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
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AN ACT FOR STABILIZING BUILDING 
AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 


N important movement which resulted from 

the President’s Conference on Unemployment, 

held during November, was expressed in a bill 

introduced into Congress by Senator Kenyon of 

Iowa, regarding the planning and carrying out of 
public work. 

This bill makes recognition of the benefit to the 
public which would follow the prosecution of such 
work during periods when labor and capital are 
not fully employed in private industry, rather 
than when private building is to the fore, competing 
for the same materials and workmen that would be 
required for public work. It is fully evident that 
such a policy upon the part of the government 
would aid in stabilizing industrial conditions, par- 
ticularly during periods of depression. 

Furthermore, the bill recommends that the ap- 
proach of periods of industrial depression be fore- 
cast, as far as possible, by the Department of Com- 
merce, and that this department publish monthly 
reports, as a supplement to the Current Survey of 
Business, concerning the trends of business condi- 
tions, the approach of periods of business strain and 
over-extension, or of probable times of depression, 
in order that the president, governors of states, 
mayors of cities, and also those engaged in private 
industrial enterprises may properly prepare and 
plan for such periods. Finally, the bill provides 
that the head of each executive department, with 
the advice of the president, be authorized to post- 
pone the date of the commencement of building 
within his jurisdiction or to retard its prosecution 
as may be necessary or advisable in order to prepare 
for and to prevent a further rise in the cyclical 
wave of industrial expansion and resulting business 
strain, and by entering upon a program of public 
building to counteract an impending period of un- 
employment. 

Proofs of the practicability of stabilizing eco- 
nomic conditions relating to building are not lack- 
ing. In 1921, when private industry was employ- 
ing a small percentage of laborers, as far as can 
be judged from available statistics, public work 
engaged the services of twice as many as ever be- 
fore. The war had checked public building in much 
the way the Kenyon bill is expected to do in times 
of peace. Consequently the necessary appropri- 
ations were made and work could be started. 
Different municipalities prepared to do six hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of work more than 
ever before, a total of twelve hundred million 
when private building was almost at a standstill. 
Another proof is more striking. Heretofore the 
bulk of road construction has been done during a 
few months in the summer. Now for the first time 
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manufacturers of different kinds of road machin- 
ery report that they received in December orders 
which formerly did not reach them until April, 
earlier work thus being made possible. In many 
states road materials are being placed on the ground 
during the winter months, thus giving employ- 
ment during a time when ordinarily a contractor’s 
men and teams would be idle. The passage of the 
Kenyon bill will do much to remedy the fluctuations 
of industry. 


DEATH OF A GREAT ENGLISH ARCHITECT 


RCHITECTURE in England has suffered a 
severe loss by the death, on January 25, of 
Ernest Newton. 

His eminence as an architect lay chiefly in his 
treatment of domestic architecture, in which he was 
singularly successful. Mr. Newton was president 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects during 
the critical years of 1914 to 1917. He was elected 
A.R.A. in 1911 and R.A. in 1919, and he was one 
of the architects engaged upon the building of 
Whiteley Village which is described and illustrated 
elsewhere in this issue of THE FORUM. 


APPRAISAL SERVICE BY ARCHITECTS 


HE Illinois Society of Architects announces 

the formation under its auspices of a board of 
architects, experienced in designing and construc- 
tion of buildings of different types, to render valu- 
ations. Appraisals made by this board will be a 
safeguard to owners or to prospective purchasers, 
and since such valuations will represent the com- 
bined judgment and experience of the board’s full 
membership the results are certain to be more de- 
pendable than when made by individuals. 

This would seem to be an activity well within 
the scope of professional service and one calcu- 
lated to be influential in bringing about a wider 
recognition upon the part of the public of the archi- 
tect’s practical usefulness and his ability to appre- 
ciate the economic aspect of building. 


REUNION OF ATELIER MASQUERAY 
STUDENTS 


URING April there is to be held a reunion of 

students of the Atelier Masqueray. Consid- 
ering the influence that Masqueray exerted in the 
training of many draftsmen and the pioneer work 
which he did, particularly in Beaux Arts training, 
this reunion could hardly fail to be interesting and 
it should attract many men who are now eminent 
in the architectural profession. 

Arrangements for the reunion are being made by 
L. E. Jallade, 129 Lexington avenue, New York, 
who would be glad to have names and addresses 
of former students of the Atelier Masqueray. 
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How We Smooth 
Telesco Partition 


cAnd Why 


Ever run your hand over a piece of birch or oak 
moulding that had been smoothed by a machine- 
sander? 


Notice the rough spots here and there, on the 
edges and often on the flats? 


That's because the wood cannot always be held 
in the right position against the sand belt, with the 
result that the surfacing is bound to be spotty— 
smooth in some places and rough in others. 


Every piece of Telesco Partition is sanded by hand 
after it leaves the machine-sanders. 


Inspectors with sandpaper go over every part that 
the machine-sander has not touched, and make 
them perfectly smooth. 


This hand finishing department is the most costly 
in our factory to maintain. It is over 40 per cent 
of our manufacturing cost. 


But on it depends the ultimate fine finish of the 
partition. 


When Telesco Partition comes to your office, it is 
ready for the final finish at once, and you are sure 
of a perfect furniture finish. 


So much for what I have to say about the finish of 
Telesco Partition. 


Read what Ewing, Bacon & Henry have to say 
about its installation in the Architect's Building of 


which they are the managers. 


> Presiden 


We have used Telesco Partition exclusively in the Architect’s Build- 
ing, 40th Street and Park Avenue, and have found it most satisfactory. 
One of its great values is that there is practically no loss in changing 
this partition from one space to another, and we hope to do further 
business with‘you in our new building. 


EWING, BACON & HENRY, Inc. 
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6-C Our catalogue shows the complete construction 
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OLD GATE TOWER, SEMUR-EN-AUXOIS, BURGUNDY 
FROM THE PENCIL DRAWING BY HOWARD MOISE 
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Whiteley Village, 


at Burhill, Surrey 


AN EXAMPLE OF MODERN ENGLISH PHILANTHROPIC HOUSING 


By R. RANDAL PHILLIPS 


HILANTHROPY takes various forms, and 
some of these are open to criticism, inasmuchas 
in practice they defeat the very ends for which, 
in theory, they were designed. But nobody could 
say that the philanthropy embodied in Whiteley 
Park and Village is not excellent in every way. The 
original conception was indeed fine and it has been 
worthily carried out. 
William Whiteley was the pioneer in England of 
the “‘big store’’ idea which was originated in Amer- 
ica, and the fact that he became known to everybody 


as the ‘Universal Provider’’ is testimony enough 
to his commercial achievement. His own success 
sprang from thrift, and he had, therefore, the greater 
esteem for those who had been careful with their 
money, so that old age should not find them derelict 
and empty handed. Whiteley’s plan, which has 
been carried out, was to provide a haven in which a 
goodly number of old folk could spend the evening 
of life in tranquil and happy surroundings. 

First in the practical realization of the project 
was the selection of a site. Considerable difficulty 


View of Club House from the Green on the Southwest Side of Octagon 
Sir Aston Webb, P. R. A., Architect 
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Entrance to Houses in Circle Road 
Mervyn E. Macartney, Architect 


was, of course, experienced in discovering just the 
spot which would meet the case, these difficulties 
arising from the fact that almost every good loca- 
tion near London had long since been appropriated. 
At length, however, a piece of ground, comprising 
225 acres, was found at Burhill, which is a couple of 
miles from Walton-on-Thames and about 17 miles 
from Charing Cross. It is most beautifully wooded 
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with pine, chestnut, oak and larch. There 
was also a considerable growth of rhodo- 
dendrons, chiefly in connection with an 
existing large house on the estate, which 
was subsequently allotted to the resident 
agent. The site having been settled upon 
and acquired, the next matter was its 
layout. The trustees decided to invite six 
leading architects to submit designs for 
this, and in May, 1912, the design of Frank 
Atkinson was selected. This has as its 
principal feature a circle road within an 
octagon road, with blocks of small houses 
on the ground between these two, the area 
comprised within the octagon being 23 
acres. The estate is roughly a rectangle, 
and in its length is bisected by an avenue 
running north and south, and in its width 
by an avenue running east and west, the 
circular and octagon roads coming in the 
center. The making of these roads was, of 
course, the first work to be undertaken; 
it was carried out under the direction of 
Sir John Oakley. Meanwhile detailed 
consideration was given to the standard 
accommodation that should be provided. 

At this juncture it is necessary to ex- 
plain exactly who the homes are intended 
for. Both men and women, married and 
single, are qualified to reside in Whiteley 
Village, provided that the men have reached the age 
of 65 years and the women 60 years, and provided 
also that each one has an assured income of not less 
than 7s.6d. per week and not more than £60 a year, 
or, in the case of married couples, a joint income not 
exceeding £75. Each applicant must be of good 
character and sound mind, not affected by any con- 
tagious or infectious disease, and never having been 
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Plot Plan of Whiteley Village and Estate 
R. Frank Atkinson, Architect for Layout 


March, 1922 
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View of the Institute, Lady Warden’s House and Houses Facing the Green 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Architect 


convicted of any criminal offense. From this it will 
be realized that William Whiteley’s intention was 
not to provide homes for paupers, but for thrifty 
people, who had provided as much as they could 
against the time when they would have to relinquish 
active, everyday work, yet who had not sufficient 
to enable them to live on their own resources. Thus 
it happens that one finds people of all sorts at 
Whiteley Village—gentlefolk who have known more 
affluent days, unmarried nurses whose long and 
strenuous careers have not enabled them to save a 
great deal; working women and men from various 

grades of the professional and busi- 
ness classes. These all now find 
themselves comfortably housed and 
provided for. Installed at Whiteley 
Village, each has a home free of 
rent and taxes, a free supply of coal 
and electric light, free medical atten- 
tion and a grant of 6s. 6d. per week. 
The occupants bring their own furni- 
ture with them, but this does not 
need to be much, for the trustees pro- 
vide bedsteads, mattresses, bolsters 
and pillows, and curtains for the 
windows and bed recesses. 

The: village is entirely self-con- 
tained. It has its own shop, post 
office, institute, club room and 
church; a communal kitchen where 
a hot dinner can be obtained even 
today for 6d.; its own bus, which 
takes residents for 2d. to Weybridge 
and Walton Stations (both two 
miles away); its own hospital; a 
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home of rest where folk can be looked after when 
they are too old to look after themselves, and a guest 
house where relations and other visitors to the old 
people can stay, being there housed for a very nomi- 
nalsum. In the institute, concerts and cinema per- 
formances are given on weekdays, while on Sundays 
the building is used as a meeting place for those who 
do not attend the Anglican church. There is a 
lending library for the villagers, and the club house 
has a billiard room which can easily accommodate 
two tables, as well as reading rooms provided with 
newspapers and magazines. The grounds round 
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The Home of Rest, Facing North Avenue 
Sir Aston Webb, P. R. A., Architect 


about have been very pleasantly laid out, great 
care having been taken to preserve the fine trees 
wherever possible. There are three bowling greens 
for the residents, and at one corner of the estate isa 
recreation ground for the members of the staff. 

It now remains to say something about the build- 
ings themselves and the architects who designed 
them. After the layout of the estate had been 
settied, the trustees invited seven architects to 
design the homes and auxiliary buildings: Sir 
Aston Webb, Sir Ernest George, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, Ernest Newton, Mervyn Macartney, 
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Frank Atkinson and Walter Cave. 
To each was allocated a certain por- 
tion, and in order that the effect of 
the entire group of buildings might 
be harmonious, the architects were 
instructed to use the same mate- 
rials, and to keep more or less to one 
general character of design. Before 
the writer visited the village he had 
been told that the desired result 
had not been completely attained, 
inasmuch as the work of one archi- 
tect did not fit in well with that of 
his neighbor; but two visits of in- 
spection have removed this im- 
pression from his mind. It is true 
that all the work is not of equal 
merit, certain of the architects 
having been more successful than 
others, but the very disposition of 
the buildings within the octagon, 
set amidst the fine old trees, dis- 
arms the criticism that the buildings do not har- 
monize well—for the reason that from no one 
point can they be seen in their entirety. Only a 
section can be seen at a time, and the photographs 
here reproduced will serve to show how pleasing in 
general the houses are. They are all of brick with 
tiled roofs, and so soundly built in every part that 
they give a feeling of stability. All too often houses 
are spoilt by restrictions in cost, and this results in 
poor building. In Whiteley Village the very op- 
posite is true, for here the best materials have been 
used in the very best way. There is nothing shoddy 
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Houses at Corner of Hornbeam Walk and Circle Road 


Ernest Newton, R. A., Architect 
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anywhere. The houses are meant to 
last, and they look like it. 

The institute, with club house and lady 
warden’s house to right and left, is set 
on a small plateau reached by a short 
flight of steps, and the approach to these 
main buildings is by way of a very 
charming green. Sir Aston Webb was 
the architect of this portion of the village, 
and also of the home of rest. The ad- 
joining section of the octagon group to 
the south was apportioned to Mervyn 
Macartney, who has carried out the un- 
pretentious and satisfying form of simple 
building which was common in England 
during the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The next section of the octa- 
gon, to the east, is by Sir Ernest George, 
who also designed the corresponding sec- 
tion on the north side. In between these 
two are the houses designed by Ernest 
Newton,typically his in their good propor- 
tion and pleasing, straightforward form. 
The flanking groups to North avenue are 
by Sir Reginald Blomfield. Then comes 
the section, including the village shop and 
post office, by Walter Cave, and lastly 
there is the western section of the octa- 
gon, by Frank Atkinson, who also de- 
signed the north and west lodges. From 
the experimental cottages built from 
Mr. Cave’s design a standard plan unit 
was evolved. This has been followed 
throughout, though combined in various 
ways, both in one-floor and two-floor buildings, and 
enlarged in the case of the homes occupied by 
couples. The unit plan comprises an entrance 
porch, a living room with a bed recess (both lighted 
separately by windows), and scullery. The living 
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Pergola between Houses on Circle Walk 
Sir Aston Webb, P. R. A., Architect 


room has a small range, and a dresser in an ad- 
joining recess. The scullery opens directly out of 
this room. It is equipped with a sink, a gas cooker 
and a bath. Gas is supplied on the penny-in-the- 
slot system, and for the convenience of the old folk 
the bathtubs are placed on the 
floor, without legs. The sculleries 
have tiled floors, and the walls 
round about the sinks are white 
tiled; in fact, the interior equip- 
ment is excellent in every way. 
Each of the eight sections of the 
octagon has a staff cottage in 
telephonic communication with 
the administrative center, and 
each home is connected with the 


Pair of Cottages off East Avenue and Typical Floor Plan 
Ernest Newton, R. A., Architect 
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North Lodge and Gate at End of North Avenue 


R. Frank Atkinson, Architect 


staff cottage, so that in case of illness or accident, 
help can immediately be given. 

The church, dedicated to St. Mark, is a very 
delightful example of Walter J. Tapper’s work, full 
of true feeling, and imbued with a sense of repose 
and refinement. Set in the middle of the octagon is 
a monument to William Whiteley. It consists of a 
tall stone pedestal, surmounted by a female figure 
holding a beehive, typifying Industry, while on the 
face of the pedestal is a bas-relief plaque of the 
founder himself. Sir George Frampton was the 
sculptor, and Walter Cave designed the architec- 
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tural setting. It is 
interesting to note 
that sealed up in a 
bottle beneath the 
foundation stone is 
a parchment plan of 
the octagon, with the 
general layout, and 
on this plan are writ- 
ten the names of the 
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a trustees, the archi- 
a tects and the con- 
tractors. 


The laying of the 
foundation stone of 
the monument was 
the beginning of actu- 
al building operations 
on the estate and 
took place on July 
21, 1914, but in less 
than a fortnight the 
great war had burst 
upon Europe, and, 
like many other projects, this was abandoned. 
It was not till October, 1917, that the first villager 
took up residence: Since then the work has been 
proceeding apace, so that at the present moment 
there are nearly 300 old folk in the village, the 
greater majority of them being single women. 
Eventually it is hoped to increase the accommoda- 
tion to 500, but in view of the persisting high cost 
of labor and materials, no further building on an 
extensive scale is being undertaken It rarely hap- 
pens that an institution of this size is carried out in 
such good taste with so homelike an atmosphere. 


Houses on Circle Road at the Junction of the Green 
R. Frank Atkinson, Architect 
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Straight Talks to Architects 


VI. USING PRACTICAL INFORMATION TO STIMULATE YOUR PRACTICE 
CONOMIC condi- 1. An index line show- 
tions have brought POO Ngee spe many of the building ing the trend of 
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f about in the average will develop into actual commissions—and when? building priser 
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time in the history of the through his office? Read the letter in the first part modity prices. 
profession has there been of this article. 3. A curve and area of 


so much contemplated 
work in view, but why are 
clients hesitating? The 
recent survey conducted 
by THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum indicates the planning of approximately 
four billion dollars of construction work on which 
architects will earn commissions when clients de- 
cide to build. 

The purpose of this article is primarily to give 
to the architect certain information regarding con- 
ditions in the building field which if presented to 
the client may assist materially in bringing about a 
decision to build in the near future. The possibil- 
ities opened up by this form of service on the part 
of the architect cannot be better illustrated than 
by presenting for consideration a typical letter 
which was recently received by THE Forum from 
a New England architect. This letter is quoted in 
full: 

“In talking over the building situation with pro- 
spective clients recently, I have had occasion to 
refer to the chart which you published on the 47th 
page of the January issue of THE Forum, and have 
found it one of the most satisfactory reasons why 
building may be safely undertaken at the present 
time and one of the most convincing illustrations 
which can be given. 

“Today in talking with a school committee I 
used the chart and they were so impressed that 
they wondered if they could not have a write-up for 
their local papers, with a chart of similar charac- 
ter but possibly somewhat simplified for easier 
understanding by the laity. I presume that you 
have no objection to such use of the information 
given in the chart and would appreciate your per- 
mission to use it in that manner.”’ 

The information referred to in this letter is 
the chart similar to that shown on the first page of 
the Service Section (page 59) in this issue. This 
chart, which is presented each month, conveys 
this information: 


tect possess? 


What practical information regarding general 
economic trends and conditions should the archi- 
Where can he get this information? 
How can he use it to better his service to clients? 
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stabilization which 

indicate the point 

in the general con- 

struction cost chart 

at which an owner 
may safely proceed with a building project 
without fear of too great a deflation of the 
reproduction value of his building. 

. Trend lines indicating the amount of money 
invested in new buildings each month and 
the volume of this construction. 

It is not to be wondered at that many prospec- 
tive building owners hesitate to proceed with actual 
construction, because of their lack of any definite 
measure as to future conditions. There exists also 
the general impression that financing for building 
construction is hard to obtain and that disturbed 
conditions of labor and material prices indicate 
difficulty and considerable added expense to the 
owner who undertakes building now. This state 
of mind is based naturally upon occurrences dur- 
ing the past few months, in the course of which the 
cost of building has declined materially, and the 
public press has many times indicated serious dis- 
turbances in the field of building labor. 

What has actually taken place? There has been 
an unusually rapid deflation of building costs, drop- 
ping to a comparatively low level in a short period. 
It is but natural for the average prospective inves- 
tor to believe that this momentum will carry prices 
much further down. While it is undeniably true 
that the average trend of building costs over the 
next few years will be downward, it is also true 
that this continued deflation will be in a much less 
marked degree and that this period will be one of 
ups and downs in the market resulting in only a 
slow, general, downward trend. 

In regard to financing of new buildings, there 
has been considerable change in the last two or 
three months. There is more money available for 
building and permanent mortgages now than at 
any time during several past years. It is a fact 
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that practically no useful building operation need 
be delayed because of the lack of mortgage money 
unless it is desired to operate on a slight margin of 
equity, beyond reasonable requirement from a busi- 
ness viewpoint. Finally, while we can look for 
no drastic reduction in material prices, it must be 
realized that there has been a marked increase in 
the hourly production of building trades labor. In 
the Service Section of this issue of THE Forum 
we give some definite figures obtained directly 
from construction contracts, showing that while 
labor rates have not been materially reduced, 
the production of labor has most certainly in- 
creased. We have shown also another factor 
worthy of consideration, that is the saving of build- 
ing cost due to brisk competition on the part of 
general and sub-contractors. As this point was 
completely covered in the February issue, it is 
not necessary to go into details here. 

The important consideration is that the archi- 
tect should realize the value of conveying such 
information to the prospective building owner who, 
as his client, is hesitating to proceed with a pro- 
jected operation. In the letter just quoted we have 
shown what happens when such information is in- 
telligently presented to a client, and we know from 
many office conferences with architects that this 
information is received with great interest. Not 
only has it definite value in helping the owner to 
make his decision, but it is also important in that 
the possession of such knowledge reflects credit 
upon the architect and increases the value of his 
services to the owner. . 

A natural question arises, ‘‘Why is the owner not 
in a position to get this information for himself?’ 
Our only answer to this question is that there is 
no specific source of information covering all these 
points, and that the owner can reasonably expect 
the architect to be better informed on such subjects 
than he is himself. We do not doubt that there are 
literally thousands of projected building operations 
under discussion in architects’ offices today which 
might be stimulated into actual construction activ- 
ity if practical steps were taken by the architect to 
familiarize owners with actual conditions in the 
field and to take advantage of the present competi- 
tive state of the market to thoroughly comb out 
low sub-contract figures which would reduce the 
cost of the project to a point meeting the approval 
of the owner. 

It may be interesting to note the general impres- 
sion that building costs have increased slightly in 
the late winter months. This opinion has been 
based on the fact that there has been some increase 
in the cost of a few basic materials. It is not gen- 
erally realized, however, that the various factors 
such as increased labor efficiency and contract 
competition have had a tendency to continue the 
decrease in cost of building. In fact, the trend 
line of building costs shown in THE ForRumM’s 
graphic chart has shown a slight upturn until this 
issue, in which it has been corrected. This line has 
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been based on the costs of materials and labor and 
it is only through an analysis of actual building 
costs and estimates taken from the offices of con- 
tractors and architects that we realize that building 
costs have not gone up again—even slightly. It will 
be noted, therefore, in the chart shown in the Ser- 
vice Section of this issue that we have weighted the 
line of building costs for the last three or four 


- months by the factor of increased labor production 


and the saving due to active competition by sub- 
contractors and general contractors. This line now 
represents very fairly the trend of general building 
costs. 

In addition to presenting this graphic chart show- 
ing conditions in the building field, the entire Ser- 
vice Section of THE FORUM is given over to the pres- 
entation of facts and figures bearing on building 
costs, financing, labor conditions and other factors 
of direct interest to those who contemplate invest- 
ment in buildings of any type. It will be noted 
that in the Service Section there is presented each 
month a digest of important information, conveyed 
through many publications, which has a direct 
bearing on the economic phases of the building situ- 
ation. It must be realized that all this information 
is presented for the active use of the architect rather 
than to convince him regarding conditions in the 
field. Every item of information presented through 
the Service Section will be found of interest to some 
client, depending on the character of building in 
question. Certainly any architect who desires to 
do so might collect this information for himself, 
but it would be necessary for him to be in touch 
with many sources of such information and to read 
many publications each month to acquire the store 
of information presented through the Service 
Section. 

* * * 

The complexity of the modern building (as com- 
pared to those of several decades ago) has been a 
result of the increasing complexity of our commer- 
cial and social relationships. We must realize that 
the advance in the art and science of building con- 
struction is after all a result rather than a cause. 
It is the result of definite demands brought about 
by the concentration of commercial activities in 
certain districts of great cities and by the segrega- 
tion of residential areas chosen as being more desir- 
able than others. These are the basic factors in 
bringing about an increase of land values. In con- 
gested city districts land values have forced expan- 
sion upward, and with each added story of building 
height came new complications of construction, 
operation and maintenance. Standards of living 
have been raised and have been expressed in a 
demand for increased comfort and better condi- 
tions under which domestic and business life might 
function. 

Thus we find an absolute demand that archi- 
tects include in their professional equipment some 
knowledge of what might be termed the economics 
of their profession. It is already a recognized fact 
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that modern architecture is complicated by engi- 
neering problems of various types, and it must be 
equally recognized that the practice of architecture 
today is to a certain extent complicated by the 
financial and business problems of the client. We 
may here emphasize the point that this condition 
applies to the entire architectural profession, not 
alone in America but in other countries as well. 

In England, Sir Charles Ruthen, President of the 
Society of Architects, has within the past few weeks 
delivered an astounding address to the members of 
his organization. It will interest readers to con- 
sider briefly some of his remarks: 

“The architectural profession as a body does not 
do well; it lives too much on its glorious past. I 
want to make it clear that we do not study our pro- 
fession in the true professional spirit. We are 
divided against ourselves. We should first con- 
sider the state in which we live, then consider each 
other a little more. We are not sufficiently related 
to the commercial, competitive age in which we live, 
and we must bring ourselves into line with it. 

“It is well known to a small group within the 
profession, that much of recent years has been 
heard of what are considered to be the proper modes 
and methods of providing efficient architectural 
education. The general public knows nothing of 
these momentous discussions, carried on energeti- 
cally and almost continuously by a mere handful 
of professional enthusiasts, and has little knowledge 
of the real value of the architect and his craft to 
modern progress and civilization. 

“Some, but comparatively few, understand the 
architect and value his work. Many others look 
upon the architect as a kind of necessary and ex- 
pensive evil, mainly useful in connection with build- 
ing matters, in avoiding difficulties in relation to 
regulations and by-laws, but generally a costly 
luxury and to be avoided whenever possible. The 
fact is very surely borne in upon one, that the great 
public has not the faintest idea of the important 
part played by the members of the architectural 
profession in the everyday life of the people, and 
one wonders whether the architect attaches to 
himself any share of the blame for this fatal igno- 
rance, or whether he sometimes stops to think, and 
perchance realizes, that this lack of understanding 
is after all due in part, if not ina large measure, toa 
strange backwardness upon the part of the entire 
profession. 

‘“‘Architecture is not an insignificant craft; it is 
not valuable or useful only to a few; it is neces- 
sary and essential to the full life of the nation, and 
should not be kept in the background. We may 
have come to the end of a long chapter in the his- 
tory of architecture, or we may be reaching that 
point, but there are other important chapters to 
follow. We cannot, and should not, expect to live 
on the past reputation of our art. The greatness 
of its past should not prevent it from having a 
great present and a great future. Let us attempt 
to put behind us all preconceived ideas of what is 
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proper or improper from the points of view of pro- 
fessional etiquette, and let us endeavor to apply to 
the necessities of the age in which we live a consid- 
eration of the value of the real science of building 
and architecture, so far as the latter term is ap- 
plicable to the requirements of the people and the 
state, in regard to healthy and happy existence, 
and apart altogether from the art of the craft in the 
artistic or esthetic sense. ; 

“Architecture, it will be generally agreed, is a 
very wide and comprehensive term, and although 
there are thousands in this country who do not 
avail themselves of the services of the architect, 
it is yet passing strange that all the defects in all 
the buildings that are erected are ingeniously 
placed at the door of the architect. 

“One would ask again, Does the architect occupy 
the place that is his due in the social structure of 
today, and has he taken his share in the burden of 
the present time? Is he in experience and knowl- 
edge, and by training, competent to undertake the 
duties he owes to the state? Is he serving his pro- 
fession in the fullest sense, without giving his proper 
quota to the matters which are vital to the state? 

‘‘T want to be understood as discussing all these 
matters, not with the eminent and distinguished, 
but with the struggling and trained efficient young 
practitioner, the backbone of the profession! 

“The fact is that the architect consistently ig- 
nores the science of his craft (and he is taught studi- 
ously so to do), and clings tenaciously to the art. 
He is supinely unconscious of the place of architec- 
ture in the structure of modern life.”’ 

These remarks, and others somewhat more 
caustic in nature dealing directly with conditions 
peculiar to practice in England, have resulted in 
focusing considerable interest on this subject. 
Naturally, many architects have constituted them- 
selves critics of Sir Charles Ruthen, but it is inter- 
esting to note that many leading members of the 
profession have shown constructive interest and 
a recognition of the need for broader educational 
policies in the development of the coming genera- 
tion of architects. 

There can be no question that the complexity 
of problems which faces the architect today results 
from unusual development of the building indus- 
try, which next to agriculture is the greatest single 
industry in the United States. There is another 
fact which often escapes attention and which cer- 
tainly is not recognized by the public—that is, the 
power of influence which is exerted by the archi- 
tectural profession on standards of living. We 
find upon analysis that practically all improve- 
ments of living conditions are based on precedent © 
established by the architect. An architectural 
competition in New York held 20 years ago re- 
sulted directly in the establishment of the so-called 
“new law’’ type of tenement house, a departure 
which was followed by builders and investors in 
this class of building and which resulted in great 
improvement of the living conditions of those 
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having small incomes. Incidentally, another such 
competition has just been held in New York and 
it is safe to predict that a definite measure of im- 
provement in low cost city housing will follow. 
Similarly, in the higher class residential field it is 
the architectural type of dwelling which is being 
more generally favored by the public than ever 
before, and the architect is really a pioneer in the 
use of modern utility and comfort-giving equip- 
ment for residential structures. It was an archi- 
tect who introduced steel construction and made 
possible the towering commercial buildings of 
America,—in fact the influence of the architect 
cannot be overestimated, at least insofar as the 
standards of living and esthetic appreciation may 
be concerned. 

Architects must realize, however, that the rapid 
development of our economic structure has brought 
with it a definite demand for a service secondary 
only to that of design, and in certain classes of 
buildings exceeding even design in its importance 
to clients. The ability to give this secondary service 
(which for want of a better term we may call the 
economics of building construction) is already pos- 
sessed in a number of active architectural offices. 
Its results may be recognized definitely in an analy- 
sis of successful modern buildings. It is the result 
of appreciating the fact that the modern building 
calls for the best in many fields of knowledge. It 
requires several types of engineering service; it 
requires understanding on the part of the architect 
of the nature of the purpose for which the building 
is to be used; it requires a knowledge of modern 
building finance, including a capacity to understand 
the functioning of buildings as investments; it re- 
quires a full measure of co-operation between the 
owner and his organization, the building manager, 
the contractor and the architect. It admits the value 
of special service by experts familiar with the finan- 
cial and utility phasesof the individual building prob- 
lem. When we boil down this somewhat theoretical 
statement to an active project, such as the Cunard 
Building described in the July, 1921, issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, we find it possible to es- 
tablish a definition of the successful architect which 
will apply throughout the progressive centuries to 
come. The successful architect, now and in the 
future, is he who with full appreciation of his art 
will include in his professional equipment an appre- 
ciation of the modern science of building and the 
modern economics of the building field. One can- 
not and does not expect the architect to possess 
the great store of diversified knowledge which is 
called for by building projects today, but he is ex- 
pected by the public to appreciate the business 
problems of the owner and to bring into co-opera- 
tion with his efforts all knowledge and expert ad- 
vice which will constitute a completely rounded 
and efficient service from the owner’s viewpoint. 
He will help the owner to protect himself against a 
bad investment in the building field; he will use 
available consultation service to solve any prob- 
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lems which he is not able to solve himself, and he 
will endeavor in every possible way to keep him- 
self sufficiently posted on the conditions affecting 
the building field to be able to discuss intelligently 
with his client those problems which relate not to 
design and equipment alone. 

When we find today architectural organizations 
maintaining engineering departments, or recogniz- 
ing the value of consulting engineers in relation to 
special building problems and maintaining within 
their organizations men well versed in modern | 
business problems and methods, we find almost in- 
variably successful and active organizations. Sim- 
ilarly, in an analysis of smaller organizations in 
which the principals are possessed to a degree of 
such general knowledge or at least a definite ap- 
preciation of such knowledge, we determine the 
class of architects who will control this professional 
business in the future. These are the men and the 
organizations capable of progress and expansion. 
The younger architects who are developing their 
careers in this atmosphere are losing none of their 
appreciation of all that is fine in architecture but 
are developing their capacity to make theirs an 
applied knowledge, of benefit to the community 
and to themselves. It is true that there will always 
be a few exceptions to this general rule,—perhaps 
designers of unusual ability and favored by fortunate 
circumstances. It is a safe prediction, however, 
that under these conditions those architects who 
are not receptive and who offer resistance to prog- 
ress represent a class which will disappear before 
many years have passed. Professional ethics is a 
conventional term, and in many instances it is a 
convenient cloak for bad business practice as repre- 
sented by inefficient building design, which costs 
the public dearly and brings to all architects a meas- 
ure of criticism which is often unwarranted. 

There are those who hold that the architect must 
keep aloof from the business world, selling his art to 
those who come to demand it, but the modern bus- 
iness world is building for success. Impracticabil- 
ity, however tempered by artistic achievement, is 
rarely to be forgiven and it is clearly the architect’s 
duty to himself to use every possible means to 
broaden his own knowledge and equipment for 
service. He must read more comprehensively; he 
must keep alive to the practical developments in 
his own field,—in other words he should know his 
own business as well as his art. 


* * * 


We realize of course that the “Straight Talks to 
Architects” have not direct application to every 
architect. In the course of their presentation 
through this and past issues of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum, we have endeavored to limit them to frank, 
unbiased statements which have been brought to 
our attention through an analytical study of pro- 
fessional activities and to make them serve as con- 
structive assistance in shaping policies of the un- 
readable future. : 


The Henry E. Huntington Library 


MYRON HUNT, ARCHITECT 


HE building up of the colossal fortunes which 

are many in America today sometimes makes 

possible achievements in other ways which are 
probably quite as characteristic of the spirit of 
America. Thus the acquiring of vast wealth affords 
the opportunity of creating foundations for educa- 
tional purposes or for the promotion of medical or 
sociological research, or else it may take the form of 
establishing great centers for the study of literature 
or art. 

A notable instance of the realization of a life- 
time’s dream is gradually assuming form at San 
Marino, California. In this sunny corner of the 
golden West, Henry E. Huntington is establishing 
what must ever be a magnet to attract to itself 
students of art and literature from all over the 
world, for here are being gathered the supreme 
treasures which have been garnered from all the 
countries of the globe—a gathering into one building 
of the rarest parts of many great collections, the 
smallest of which has been built up by years of 
patient effort added to great expenditure. The 
library is part of an estate covering 700 acres, and 
the plan of its owner is that the estate, with the 
library and its artistic and literary treasures, shall 
eventually become the property of the state of 
California. Although the library will hardly be 
opened for public inspection for two years, already 
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Main Floor Plan 
2. Book Exhibit Hall with Plenum Chamber Below. 


1.*Entrance Lobbies. 
Boiler Room Below. 4- Exhibition Rooms with Storage Space Below. 
loging and Seminar Room with Distribution Stacks Above. 


3. Founder’s Room with 
5. Catalog Lobby. 
7. Librarian’s and Assistant Librarian’s 
Offices. 8. Middle Floor of Three-story Stack Room with Plenum Chamber Under 
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120,000 volumes are in place and are being cata- 
logued under the direction of a trained librarian. 
The building into which these treasures are being 


assembled is itself notable. Built in 
the renaissance style, it presents an 
appearance of rich but refined lux- 
ury. The main facade includes a 
pylon at each end, in which the en- 
trances are placed, while between 
these pylons and placed upon the 
high basement story rests a series of 
engaged marble columns which sup- 
port the entablature and cornice, 
above which there rises the low 
pitched red tile roof. The structure 
is planned upon the model of a letter 
E, the middle wing being devoted to 
the stack room. The remainder of 
the building is planned as reading 
and exhibition rooms, an office for 
the personal use of Mr. Huntington 
and offices for the librarian, assistant 
librarian and the staff of catalogers. 
The catalog files are so arranged that 
their drawers may be removed from 
either the catalog room or from the 
room in which the catalog work is 
done. In addition to the main book 
exhibition hall, which extends the 
full height of the building and which 
occupies the greater part of the space 
within the main part of the struc- 
ture, there are various smaller rooms 


6. Cata- 
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intended for the exhibition of 
prints, provided with wooden, 
cloth-lined walls and lighted from 
skylights. 

The main stack room is the last 
word in planning and equipment 
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in rows or aisles, and each is sepa- 
rately locked with its own gate; 
in addition, each of the individual 
cases in each aisle is also grated 
and locked, and to provide every . 
possible detail of protection the 
windows are fitted with hollow 


and includes every possible pro- 
vision for safety and efficient 
working which has thus far been 
introduced. This wing of the 
building is three stories in height. 
Below the floor of the stack room 
there is a plenum space which 
allows for the intaking of fresh air 
which is humidified in the dry 
season by the evaporation of 
water placed in pans, the air being 
drawn beneath the book stacks, 
up through the books themselves 
and then out through the double 


metal sash with panes of about 10 
by 12 inches, a standard bank 
vault electric alarm system having 
been installed in the muntins. In 
the event of any wire or frame- 
work of the glass being broken, 
a monster gong situated on top 
of the building begins to ring and 
will continue to ring until the 
connection of wire or framework 
is mended. The safety of the 
stack room is made additionally 
secure by reason of the fact that 


roof. The arrangement which 
governs the regulation of humid- 
ity is not dependent upon the use 
of fans, as is generally the case, 
-but is produced by the action of 
the sun on the upper roof which 
heats the 5-foot plenum above the 
main ceiling, the cool and tem- 
perate air being drawn upward 
through registers in the lower ceiling and then out 
through copper ventilators in the upper ceiling 
by the action of the sun in heating the upper roof 
plenum. The book stacks are of course arranged 
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Light Court Showing Stack Room Windows 


One Pair of Main Entrance Doors 


but one doorway gives access to 
it; this entrance is in the main 
exhibition room, and behind the 
heavy bronze screen is placed a 
vault door such as are used in 
banks. The bronze doors which 
give entrance to the library at 
either end of the terrace are richly 
ornamented in the spirit of the 
Italian renaissance. The doors proper are arranged 
with eight panels, with two additional panels above 
which serve as a transom and give the effect of a 
higher opening when the doors are closed. 


Rear Walls of Catalog, Stack and Exhibit Wings 
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MAIN FACADE FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


LIBRARY FOR HENRY E. HUNTINGTON, ESQ., SAN MARINO, CAL 
MYRON HUNT, ARCHITECT 
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BASEMENT AND FIRST FLOOR PLANS 


CONVERSE MEMORIAL LIBRARY, AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS. 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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SECOND AND THIRD FLOOR PLANS 


CONVERSE MEMORIAL LIBRARY, AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS. 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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GENERAL VIEW 


VIEW IN NAVE 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, WHITELEY VILLAGE, SURREY, ENGLAND 
WALTER J. TAPPER, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE ON CHESTNUT WALK & 


WHITELEY VILLAGE, SURREY, ENGLAND 
ILLUSTRATING WORK OF WALTER CAVE AND SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, ARCHITECTS 


Office Buildings for Individual Occupancy 


ILLUSTRATING THREE RECENT NEW YORK BUILDINGS 


quarters for high class businesses of different 

kinds in New York’s congested retail district 
is among several reasons which have contributed to 
the practice of erecting what might be called the 
“individual” building. In many instances the 
structure is larger than is actually required for the 
immediate uses of the owner, the surplus space 
being leased to acceptable tenants until the growth 
of the owner’s business shall make necessary its oc- 
cupancy of the entire premises. The height of such 
a building is naturally governed by much the same 
economic aspects as regulate the height of any busi- 
ness structure, such as the original cost, costs of 
maintenance, and the probable rates of rental which 
may be obtained, the object being to make such a 
building reasonably profitable financially even when 
it is arranged largely for the owner’s specific use and 
occupied chiefly by him. 


Douglas L. Elliman & Co., Inc., Building 


Cross & Cross, Architects 


Tike increasing difficulty of obtaining suitable 


An excellent example of such a structure is that at 
15 and 17 East 49th street, owned by Douglas L. 


Elliman & Co., Inc. The growth of this firm since 
its beginning in 1911 has involved the outgrowing 
of three different sets of business quarters and it was 
desired to provide here a structure which would 
afford space for any anticipated growth for the 
owning concern in addition to the three lower floors 
which it now occupies. With this end in view the 
10-story structure has been built upon a plan so 
flexible that it may be readily adapted at very little 
expense to any future requirements. The floors now 
occupied by the company are connected by private 
stairways, and other floors could easily be included 
in their premises. These three floors as well as the 
seven stories above, now under lease to various 
tenants, are readily accessible by the elevators from 
the public hallways. 

The floor plans of the quarters of Douglas L. 
Elliman & Co., Inc. indicate the completeness of the 
real estate, brokerage and insurance service which 
the firm renders to its clients. Upon the front of the 
ground floor there is the reception or waiting room 
for customers, back of which at the far end are the 
private offices of several members of the firm, the 
greater part of the area of this floor being given up 
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Lower Stories of Chicago Pneumatic Building, New York 
C. W. Fairweather, Architect 
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Facade Chicago Pneumatic Building 
C. W. Fairweather, Architect 


to the desks of the solicitors, the records to which 
they require constant access and the ‘‘closing room,” 
useful for concluding business arrangements and 
signing documents. Upon the floor above, a door 
from the public hall opens into a clients’ reception 
room while the entire front of the floor is given up 
to the needs of the firm’s insurance department. 
The remainder of the floor is occupied by the cash- 
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First Floor Plan 
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ier’s department and the quarters of those concerned 
with the management of buildings of different kinds. 
The front of the third or upper story of this firm’s 
premises is arranged as private offices, the rear 
portion for the department devoted to the selling 
or leasing of country properties, while the area be- 
tween is given up to the mailing and filing rooms, 
the telephone exchange and space for clerks and 
stenographers. The building was constructed by 
G. Richard Davis & Co. 


Combustion Engineering Corporation Building 
Ludlow & Peabody, Architects 


Another interesting example of a building con- 
structed for an owner-tenant is that at 43 Broad 
street owned by the Combustion Engineering Cor- 
poration. Here the owning concern occupies what 
is perhaps the least desirable part of the building— 
the three upper floors together with part of a fourth, 
the lower floors commanding higher rentals. The 
third floor of this structure is occupied by a banking 
and brokerage concern, and one interesting detail of 
the floor consists in planning a separate room for 
messengers and runners, reached by its own en- 
trance from the public hall. The building was 
erected by the George A. Fuller Co. 


Chicago Pneumatic Building 
C. W. Fairweather, Architect 


At 6 and 8 East 44th street is the 10-story and 
basement structure owned by the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. This building was designed en- 
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Tenth Floor Plan 


Fourth Floor Plan 


Chicago Pneumatic Building, New York 
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tirely for the occupancy of its 
owner, making possible many 
features in working out the plan 
which are generally lacking in 
the typical loft structure built 
for renting purposes. 

Throughout the design and 
construction of the building care- 
ful attention was given to con- 
siderations of practical economy, 
with the result that the owners 
have secured modern offices de- 
signed specifically for their use 
at a cost approximately half that 
asked for similar space in the 
neighborhood. 

At the inception of the work, 
a study of the requirements 
developed the fact that 10 
stories and a basement were 
needed to take care of the im- 
mediate needs of the owners and 
prudence suggested that the frame be designed to 
permit, at some future time, the construction of five 
additional stories if extra space were required. In 
designing the frame, consideration was given to the 
method usual in office buildings measuring 50 by 100 
feet of providing a line of columns on the central 
axis and spanning from these to the side walls. But 
at slight additional expense, and by a judicious 
spacing of elevators, stair and fire towers, it was 
found possible to eliminate detached columns al- 
together and provide a working space of maximum 
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Directors’ Room, Chicago Pneumatic Building 


efficiency. Most of the floors are entirely open, as 
shown upon the plans, and such private offices as are 
required are partitioned off with open glass parti- 
tions. 

To meet the requirements of the city’s building 
laws, a light shaft had to be built at the rear of the 
property only, but because no room 90 feet long can 
be adequately lighted or ventilated by front and 
rear windows only, a side shaft was built, extending 
from the second floor up and having an area of 300 
square feet. Rather than save a story and have all 


First Floor Salesroom, Chicago Pneumatic Building, New York 
C. W. Fairweather, Architect 
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Detail of Office Partitions, Chicago Pneumatic Building 


floors dark, a small portion of each floor was sacri- 
ficed and the building carried as high as was neces- 
sary to provide the required space. 

The base of the exterior is faced with limestone 
and the windows and doors are bronze. Over the 
doors are bronze plaques bearing the trade mark of 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. The shaft 
is of gray brick with every sixth course on edge, and 
the two top stories are of gray brick and limestone. 
Above the ninth story, the face is set back one foot 
from the property line to conform with the require- 
ments of the zoning law, and to take away the 
harshness of this appearance the center of the shaft 
is also set back one foot. 

In considering the general interior finish, the 
owners had two purposes in mind: First, it was de- 
sired that every part should be constructed to secure 
the maximum sanitary efficiency. Second, the 
offices were to be as attractive and cheerful as con- 
siderations of economy would permit. The toilet 
rooms have tile floors and walls, white marble stalls, 
electric dryers, and electric 
automatic urinal flushing 
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adaptable type of partition was 
evolved and carefully detailed. This 
was reasonable in cost and easily 
erected. The glass is carried down 
to within 18 inches of the floor and 
divided by slim muntins, resulting in 
a partition attractive to the eye and 
permitting a maximum of light. The 
plaster at the windows was returned 
to the frames and marble stools in- 
stalled. After a careful considera- 
tion of the color scheme, the walls 
_. and ceilings were finished in oatmeal 
color and the woodwork was painted 
olive green. 

In an attempt to get away from 
the conventional oak or mahogany 
executive offices, the rather daring 
idea of finishing the tenth floor in a 
gray, just off white, was discussed 
and finally adopted, with most 
gratifying results. An ample lobby, 
| with tile floor and Belgian black 
marble base, is entered on leaving the elevators. 
All trim is colonial and all walls are treated with 
muslin. The executive offices and directors’ room 
are wainscoted with birch instead of with the more 
expensive mahogany or walnut; all woodwork is 
enameled and the walls and ceilings are painted in 
the same gray tone throughout. 

It was desired to have an attractive though in- 
expensively finished show room in front on the 
ground floor and to devote the rear of the floor to 
the New York district sales office. The floor was 
finished with buff tile with a black and orange border 
and black marble base, and high wainscoting and 
built-in show cases were provided. The detailing is 
in the Adam style and the lighting fixtures and 
hardware, finished in silver, are ornamental. The 
register faces are of cast bronze in an attractive 
pattern and all radiators are concealed behind 
either wood wainscoting or black marble. The 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. building was erected 
by Dwight P. Robinson & Co.. Inc. 


devices. 

The original intention was 
to make the floors of con- 
crete and cover them with 
linoleum. After considering 
the question of cost, it was 
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found that economy would 
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result from the use of ter- 


razzo floor finish, which lends 
itself to cleanliness and re- 
quires no maintenance ex- 
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and glass partitions are some- 
what light in construction 
and poor in proportion and 
detail, a substantial and 
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Third Floor Plan Combustion Engineering Corp. Building, New York 


Showing office arrangement for brokerage firm 
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An Eighteen-Story Concrete Structure 


THE HIDE & LEATHER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
THOMPSON & BINGER, INC., ENGINEERS. STARRETT & VAN VLECK, CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 


By RAOUL C. GAUTIER, C.E. 


NE ofthe tallest reinforced concrete buildings 
@ in this country, an 18-story all-concrete office 

and loft building, has been recently completed 
at the corner of Frankfort and Gold streets, at the 
Manhattan end of ‘the Brooklyn Bridge, in the 
heart of that part of New York commonly known as 
the ‘“‘swamp.”’ This building, which rises 213 feet 
above the curb, is known as the Hide & Leather 
Building, and has been erected for an association of 
prominent hide and leather manufacturers and 
merchants desirous of securing for themselves 
superior office quarters in a district which has few, 
if any, such quarters to offer. They occupy nine 
floors of the building, the balance being leased. 

A building of structural steel, faced with brick, 
was originally contemplated, but a concrete alter- 
nate having been secured and the price for an all- 
concrete building being lower than that for a steel 
frame with brick and stone facing, it was decided to 
adopt the concrete design. The owners’ decision 
was also influenced by the fact that they wanted the 
construction of the building to start at once al- 
though the plans were in a very indefinite state. A 
structural steel frame would 
have required a complete and 
final design before the order 
could be placed, whereas the 
elasticity of the concrete de- 
sign would permit starting at 
once and making practically 
any change required at any 
time. As a matter of fact, it 
was not until the 12th floor 
had been reached that a final 
decision was secured as to 
how the 15th and upper floors 
would be built. Actual work 
started October 5, after the 
foundations were completed, 
and the roof was poured on 
March 23, six months later 
with a loss of 15 working days 
due to winter weather. 

The first problem faced by 
the engineers, and without a 
doubt the most important in 
a structure presenting a good 
many, was that of the founda- 
tions. Borings had shown the 
upper strata to be muck and 
peat, and the under soil to be 
sand to a depth of 100 feet. 
Safety, economy and time 
were the deciding factors and, 
after rejecting wood piles, 
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pre-cast concrete piles and moulded-in-place con- 
crete piles, which for various reasons were not 
thought to be suitable, a method of securing foot- 
ings was adopted that had particular merit. This 
consists of three foot sections of thin steel cylinders 
which are filled with concrete and forced down by 
means of hydraulic jacks as the building goes up, 
the necessary reaction being given by the weight of 
the upper structure itself. When the building is 
nearing completion and the weight of the building 
permits of it, the piles are tested to absolute refusal 
under the desired load, and wedged against the 
concrete footings (Fig. 1). This system had been 
used extensively in underpinning work during the 
construction of the subway, but in a few instances 
only as foundations for new buildings; it was, how- 
ever, thought best in this particular case since, be- 
sides permitting an immediate start on the con- 
struction of the building proper, this means of 
reaching sub-strata appeared to give the best guar- 
antee of no settlement or, at any rate, of very little. 
The system proved highly successful since, from the 
beginning of the operation until the end, the move- 
ment did not exceed 14 inch. 

With regard to the struc- 
tural design, the engineers 
decided to use flat slab con- 
struction which would _per- 
mit a considerable saving in 
height, and reinforced con- 
crete columns from the top 
floor to the basement. It has 
often been said by the op- 
ponents of concrete that the 
enormous sizes of the lower 
concrete columns in_ high 
buildings make the material 
entirely inadequate except for 
the construction of buildings 
not exceeding five or six 
stories in height. It is in- 
teresting to note, in this re- 
spect, that in the first story 
of this building, the interior 
columns, carrying a load of 
1,280,000 pounds, are only 
38 inches in diameter. <A 
comparison with steel columns 
fireproofed would show that 
the diameter of the concrete 
columns is not much larger 
than the diagonal of the rec- 
tangular spaces occupied by 
fireproofed steel columns. It 
is also worth while noting the 
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as Building Progressed 


fact that had the New York Building Department 
permitted the use of 1 :1 : 2 concrete with a stress 
of 750 pounds per square inch on the concrete and 
7,500 pounds per square inch on the vertical steel, 
the diameter of the column in question could have 
been reduced to 34 inches, which is only 2 inches 
larger than that of a steel column with a circular 
tile fireproofing, and 2 inches smaller than the 
diagonal of the same steel 
column with a rectangular 
tile fireproofing. 

As the building was de- 
signed so that the floors 
could be rented for loft 
purposes, a live load of 120 
pounds per square foot was 
used. Had the usual office 
floor load been used instead, 
the diameter of the col- 
umns would have been re- 
duced to 34 inches for 
1:1% :3 concrete, and 30 
inches for 1 : 1 : 2 concrete. 
The original intention was 
to use concrete wall pi- 
lasters and 12-inch brick 
curtain walls with a lime- 
stone facing on the low- 
er two stories. However, 
after careful consideration, 
8-inch concrete curtain 
walls, which are allowed by 
the Building Code in place 
of the minimum of 12 
inches of brick, were 
adopted throughout, there- 
by gaining 4 inches of space 
all around the building, and 
giving to the designers a 
deep spandrel which was 


Fig. 2. 
used to great advantage to 


Fig. 1. View of Foundation Showing Hydraulic Jacks Used to Force Piles Down 


Portion of Lower Stories Showing Concrete 


Surface Finish 
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take care of the wind _ stresses. 
Thus, following a pet theory of the 
engineers, who claim that any 
necessary structural member should 
be shown, no attempt whatever 
was made at disguising the walls or 
columns; they were concrete, and 
concrete they remained. They 
were given a fine carborundum 
rubbing to eradicate the board 
marks, but no cement wash was ap- 
plied, every effort being made, on 
the contrary, to preserve the color 
and texture of the original concrete. 

On the two lower stories of the 
building, however, where it had 
been intended to use limestone, it 
was felt that something different in 
the way of finish was needed, al- 
though it was desired to maintain 
the monolithic appearance of the 
building, and, as a means to that end, a_ special 
facing, made of white cement with colored aggre- 
gate, was poured at the same time as the walls and 
columns. The aggregate in this facing was com- 
posed of particles of pink quartz, felspar and green 
stone. Now that the surface—which was allowed 
to weather for several months—has been bush ham- 
mered and well washed to bring out the colors, the 
base of the building ap- 
pears to be carved out of a 
single piece of granite, thus 
giving a beautiful effect 
(Fig.2). 

The method employed in 
building this facing is be- 
lieved to be original, and a 
description of it will un- 
doubtedly prove interest- 
ing. The forms for the 
walls and columns were 
built as usual and metal 
lath wired to the vertical 
reinforcement approximate- 
ly 2 inches from the face 
(Fig. 3). The special mix- 
ture with colored aggregate 
was then poured, very dry, 
into this narrow space and 
well tamped with a special 
flat tool; the metal lath was 
sufficient to retain the mix- 
ture and provided a good 
bond with the plain con- 
crete backing which was 
poured into the form im- 
mediately after the facing 
was in place, care being 
taken always to keep the 
level of the facing 6 or 8 
inches above that of the 
plain concrete to avoid any 
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of the plain mixture pushing its way through the 
metal lath into the front finish. It is interesting to 
note that some of this facing was poured from a 
height of 12 feet and, notwithstanding its thinness, 
such care had been taken in the tamping process 
that very few parts showed any honeycombing, and 
very little patching was required. The entire ex- 
terior surface was treated with a colorless water- 
proofing, and, although the building has stood some 
very severe storms, not a drop of water has yet 
found its way into the interior. 

There is very little to be said in connection with 
the flat slab floors which were designed in accor- 
dance with the new city regulations for the two-way 
system. The design of the upper portion of the 
building, however, is interesting inasmuch as a con- 
siderable portion of the load of the structure above 
the 15th floor, including a 10,000-gallon tank, is 
carried directly on the 15th floor slab girders (Fig. 
4). This type of construction was adopted at the 
request of the owners who were desirous of securing 
unobstructed spaces on the 15th, 16th and 17th 
floors (Fig. 5). Particular attention is called to the 
design of the tank and its roof above, as it is some- 
what unusual. It was originally planned to use a 
steel tank, but when the shape of the upper portion 
was finally determined, it was found expedient to 
build the tank of concrete and to use its walls to 
carry a certain portion of the roof load. The 
horizontal reinforcement of this tank consisted of 
¥-inch round bars wired to '%¢-inch rib-stiffened 
metal lath laid vertically, and the concrete was 
plastered on both sides of the metal lath to a total 
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Fig. 3. View from Inside Forms eee Metal Lath Wired 
to Reinforcing Rods to Retain Special Facing Mixture 


thickness of 4 inches. Integral waterproofing was 
used in the mortar and so far, under a 6-foot head 
of water, no leaks have developed. It may be said 
that a concrete pan (Fig. 4), connected to the 
drains, was provided under the tank to take care of 

any leakage and to prevent any 


possibility of the water seeping 


BOOTITG 


through the concrete into the offices 
below. 
The stack was originally designed 


in concrete, but it was found more 
convenient to build it of brick except 
in that portion showing above the 
16th floor where the original design 
was followed. This chimney was 
made strong enough to resist any 
wind stresses by itself, the arched 
brace connecting it to the building 
(Fig. 6) being added for appearance 


only. Asa matter of fact, this brace 
was built independently of the 
chimney so as to allow for expansion 
of the latter. The stairs through- 
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out the building were entirely con- 
structed in concrete; they do not 
present any particular feature except 
possibly their height. 

Three inches of integrally water- 
proofed concrete were plastered 
over the reinforcement of the roof 
slabs, but as the slab was found 


Fig. 4. Section through Upper Stories Showing Concrete Water Tank and Portion 


of Load Carried on 15th Floor Slab 
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to be not entirely waterproof 
against driving rains, an additional 
inch of waterproof concrete was 
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Fig. 5. 


plastered on the under side with complete success. 
Metal forms were used foi the flat slab and de- 
pressed panels, with the result that fine and smooth 
ceilings, requiring little finish, were obtained. All 
the interior surfaces were rubbed, where necessary, 
with an electric grinding machine. The ceilings 
were left smooth and painted with two coats of hot 
water calcimine. As for the other ground surfaces, 
they were given a very thin sand floated finish, and 
painted. No concrete was plastered. Later on, 
when interior partitions were installed, they were 
plastered and also finished with a sand finish, and 
the textures are so similar that one can hardly tell 
the difference between the two materials used. 

On account of the cold 
weather and the speed 
of the construction, five 
slabs were kept shored 
during the construction, 
two slabs being fully 
shored and three having 
only about half the shores 
originally required. Each 
slab was therefore shored 
for a period of approxi- 
mately 30 days, and, to 


Fig. 6. 


Upper Part of Stack in Concrete ae aioe Brace 
to Allow for Expansion of Stack 


First, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Floor Plans, Hide & Leather Building 


keep a check on the hardening of the concrete, a 
novel method was devised. At the time that the 
concrete was poured, 12 cylinders made of sheet 
metal were pressed into the concrete. They had 
first been placed within pieces of mailing tubes so 
that no difficulty was experienced in taking them 
out of the slab when needed, since the cardboard, 
rotting very quickly, permitted them to slip out 
easily. After the concrete had been in place for 7, 
14, 21 and 28 days, respectively, three cylinders 
were taken out and immediately tested. In prac- 
tically every instance the concrete reached a 
strength of 1,600 pounds per square inch at 28 days; 
it was therefore quite safe to remove the shores. 

This figure of 1,600 pounds per square inch may 
appear high when one takes the winter weather 
into consideration. However, great care was taken 
to heat the materials even when the temperature 
was not actually below freezing point, and, when 
the temperature was below 40° Fahr., salamanders 
were kept going under the freshly poured slabs for 
24 hours—the metal forms transmitting the heat 
to the concrete much better than wood forms. 
Furthermore, a slump of between 7 and 8 inches 
was specified and a rigid inspection was made 
several times a day from the office to make sure 
that the specification was followed. It is believed 
that the quality of the concrete was in great part 
due to this precaution. 

In concrete buildings it is usual for the elevator 
contractor to wait until the shafts are completed to 
take the necessary measurements to order the cars, 
this being often the cause of delay. In this build- 
ing, as it was necessary to have elevators running at 
the earliest possible moment, the dimensions and 
verticality of the shafts were guaranteed to the 
elevator contractor. A great deal of care had to be 
taken in the construction of these shafts, but they 
finally tuned out very successfully. Inserts for the 
guides were placed in the concrete at the time of 
pouring, the elevator contractor following up the 
wo1k so closely that two elevators, out of four, were 
in operation one month before the building was 
completed which facilitated finishing details. 


A Small Brick Building of Elizabethan Character 


THE REST HOUSE AT MT. AUBURN CEMETERY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


RALPH HARRINGTON DOANE, ARCHITECT 


the smallest and simplest building an architect 

finds opportunity to give that detailed study and 
research which we more regularly associate with 
monumental work. It is true, too, that to design a 
good small building requires more intensive study 
proportionately than is involved in designing a large 
structure. In a small building we are intimately 
associated with all the detail, and the scale and char- 
acter of ornament must very nearly approach per- 
fection for the building to receive unqualified ap- 
proval. It is, however, the exceptional instance 
when circumstances favorable to detailed study 
surround the designing of the small building. 

The planning of the Rest House at Mt. Auburn 


I occasionally happens that to the designing of 


Cemetery, Cambridge, may justly be considered 
one of these exceptional instances. The cemetery 
is an old one with many historical associations and 
with a large area of undeveloped land. In studying 
the development of this plot it seemed desirable to 
arrange for a new entrance from a boulevard skirting 
the Charles River at this point, because of traffic 
difficulties involved in using the present entrance 
leading from an important thoroughfare. This little 
building is a part of the new entrance scheme. It 
lies to the left of the driveway and is planned to pro- 
vide an attractive resting place for those waiting for 
funeral services and for visitors to the cemetery. 
The site, which slopes away from the road in bowl 
fashion, has determined the placing of the building 
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Plot and Planting Plan of Rest House, Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass. 
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and its surrounding garden development. The 
space in front is leveled to the grade of the roadway 
and wide terraces are arranged at each end. A 
curved and flower bordered walk with pergola 
shelter leads from the gate to the left terrace, and a 
service road is at the rear and below. The right 
terrace overlooks a sunken garden which is so 
planned that the natural grades are used to excellent 
advantage. The lowest point is used for a formal 
pool. 

The building itself is designed with sixteenth 
century English precedent in mind and is particu- 
larly rich in the detail of its woodwork. The porch, 
oriel windows, verge boards and rafter ends show 
careful architectural design and good, vigorous 
craftsmanship in the carving. The wood is oak and 
has been bleached with a lime wash which gives it a 
pleasing lightly weathered tone. The walls are laid 
in Flemish bond, of New England water-struck 
brick of a light red tone, and a diamond pattern, 
well scaled with the building, is carried out with 
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Detail of Carved Wood Chimney Piece in Waiting Room 
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overburned headers, varying from blue to a green- 
ish black color. Interesting brick detail is seen in 
the terrace balustrades. The interior is simply 
planned with an office and a public sitting room as 
the main features. The walls are of rough gray 
plaster with simple cast plaster cornices in conven- 
tionalized leaf forms in Gothic design. The floors 
are paved with tile and the interior trim is kept to 
the minimum, which affords excellent contrast be- 
tween the paneled doors and carved oak chimney- 
piece in the principal room. The roof is covered 
with graduated and vari-colored slate, but special 
care has been taken to avoid undue exaggeration of 
roof texture with the attendant danger of destroying 
scale. Gutters, leaders and leader heads are copper. 

In preparing the drawings the architect gave 
the greatest attention to his original small scaled 
studies. Here proportions and scale were carefully 
established and it became simply a matter of ad- 
hering to them in the finished drawings. Details 
of carving and turned woodwork were worked up in 
large scaled and full size draw- 
ings in soft pencil and crayon; 
from these the models for final 
approval were made. An in- 
teresting detail of the landscape 
work is the fact that considera- 
tion of this was likewise given in 
the sketch studies. The size and 
general character of planting 
were indicated in elevation and 
plan, and these were later trans- 
ferred to final landscape draw- 
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ings. From the large supply of shrubs and trees 
owned by the cemetery, specimens were selected of 
the sizes and shapes indicated and the finished 
result shows a close resemblance to the studies. 
The building was completed in the late fall of 
1921 and the photographs from which our illustra- 
tions are reproduced were made just at the end of 
the season. They therefore do not portray the 
added charm that will come naturally to the build- 
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ing and its garden treatment with the growth of a 
season or two. The type of architecture is one, too, 
that greatly increases in interest with age. The 
architect has, however, been especially successful 
in imparting to a newly finished building the charm 
that sketch studies frequently display but which is 
rarely a part of the completed work, owing to the 
myriad steps that must be taken between the con- 
ception of a scheme and its final completion. 
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Detail of Porch, Rest House, Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass. 
Ralph Harrington Doane, Architect 
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Electrical Wiring Layouts for Modern Buildings 


PART III 
By NELSON C. ROSS, Associate Member, A.L.E.E. 


and with the necessary information at hand, the 

construction of the building must be outlined. 
First Class Construction. If the projected building 
is of first class construction, we are compelled to use 
a full conduit system, conduits being used for all 
wiring circuits, whether these wires control power, 
lighting or telephone and other low tension equip- 
ment. The outlets must all be of steel or iron and 
of the standard type in use for conduit work, the 
circuit wires looping from the outlets back to the 
panel boards, and the system of conduits and wires 
controlling from each panel board being complete 
in itself, the panels being connected either singly or 
in groups on the riser and feeder mains, which in 
turn are run back to and controlled from the main 
distributing switchboard. 

The low tension circuits, including telephone, bell, 
clock, A.D.T., fire alarm and other signal wires, are 
carried back in conduits to distributing cabinets, 
and the master circuits are run from these cabinets 
to the general center of distribution for low tension 
wires. The conduits of each low tension system 
should be separate from all others, so that there will 
be no interference between the wires of the different 
circuits. This method of distribution of the wiring 
circuits and control would be practically the same 
for any type of building; the methods of feeding the 
distributing switchboard from the service, or the 
methods of connecting the low tension circuits with 
the entering service lines, will depend upon the type 
of building and the load. These methods will be 
considered later. 

Second Class Construction. If the building is of 
second class construction and will warrant the ex- 
pense, it is still advisable to consider the installation 
of a full conduit system of wiring, the outlets and 
materials being of exactly the types already noted. 
If, however, it is found necessary to reduce the ex- 
pense of the electrical installation, conduits may be 
run for the installation of all large feeders and 
mains, and for runouts to motors. Again, conduits 
must be used in all damp places and where it be- 
comes necessary to build the circuits in brick or 
masonry walls. In partitions of wood studding, 
however, and between wooden floor timbers, B.X. 
armored wires may be used at a considerable saving 
over the use of ‘‘all conduit.’’ At points where the 
conduit circuits terminate and are continued in 
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B.X. wire, it is necessary to provide junction boxes, 
excepting at panel board locations, as B.X. con- 
struction may be continuous from the panel boards 
to the outlets. 

A further reduction in expense can be effected by 
the running of low tension bell wires in the stud 
partitions without protection of any kind, simply 
clipping the wires to the timbers. This form of 
construction, however, should be avoided wherever 
possible, as in the event of trouble on the circuits 
it is necessary either to abandon the circuits and 
run new wires, or to’ cut through walls and floors to 
find the source of the trouble. In buildings of this 
type, where it is impracticable to use rigid conduit, 
due to building conditions, flexible steel conduits 
may berun. This, however, is more expensive than 
rigid pipe, and is seldom used on new work excepting 
in difficult places. 

Frame Buildings. Rules permitting, frame 
buildings may be wired with conduits, armored 
wires or knob and tube construction; conduit work 
is to be preferred, still B.X. gives a thoroughly satis- 
factory installation, as the wires may be secured in 
all ways to the timbers during the construction of 
the building, and with new work it is possible to set 
outlet boxes in a thorough and rigid manner before 
the lathing is begun. 

On small buildings the panel board is generally 
located in the basement and branch circuits only 
carried above the basement floor (Figs. 1 and 2). 
Where possible, however, conduits or armored 
conduits should be run for the installation of bell, 
telephone and signal wires. Where knob and tube 
construction is used, careful inspection should be 
made during construction to insure an adequate 
number of knobs installed to support the wires 
properly, and also to insure a knob set on each wire 
at a point near the fixture outlet, with a length of 
circular loom reaching from the knob to a point well 
within the fixture canopy. 

Porcelain tubes should protect the wires at all 
points where these .wires pass through studding, 
timbers or wood of any kind, and porcelain tubes 
should be slipped on the wire and securely taped 
thereto at points where the wires may come in con- 
tact with metal or masonry. At points where wires 
rise through the floors there should be tubes through 
the wood and other tubes strung on the wire so that 
falling plaster will not come in contact with the 
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wires at the points where they pass through the 
floors. Cutouts as a rule are of the porcelain type; 
these should be installed in a steel, or metal lined 
cabinet, and all wires entering the box should be 
protected with circular loom tubing. 

Old Buildings. Unless being dismantled, old 
buildings should be wired either with B.X. armored 
wire or conduits. Of the two, B.X. will be cheaper 
and more easily installed. The locations of the 
panel boxes would be the same as for other types of 
construction, excepting that in old buildings it is 
advisable to install the panel boxes in locations 
where the wires may be readily carried to them. On 
large buildings it is sometimes necessary to run the 
riser and feed wires exposed, B.X. only being run 
for the branch circuits. Where signal or telephone 
wires are required, they may be fished through the 
construction, or may be installed in flexible steel 
conduit or in circular loom tubing. With B.X. 
construction in old buildings, the panel boards may 
be of the standard type and installed in steel boxes, 
or again steel boxes may be used with porcelain 
cutouts. 

In old buildings which are already wired, and 
where it is desired to install new outlets, feeding 
them from existing outlets, it is common practice 
to use metal mouldings for the runouts, and special 
fittings can be obtained which fit over the existing 
outlets, permitting runouts to be made in any direc- 
tion. 

Exposed Work. In buildings of mill construction, 
or where exposed work must be considered, the 
wires may be run on cleat construction, in con- 
duits, in metal mouldings or in wood mouldings. 
It is not advisable to use B.X. armored wire for ex- 
posed work unless the appearance of the wires is of 
no consideration, as it is impossible to install B.X. 
in straight lines or to use square turns, and in spite 
of the care with which the work is carried out, the 
wires are unsightly. 

Rigid conduits, using the special outlets which 
are available, make a very satisfactory installation, 
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and, aside from appearance, have all the advantage 
of concealed conduit work. Panels and cutout 
cabinets as well as fittings should be of the surface 
type and care should be exercised in the running of 
the conduits to insure a workmanlike appearance. 
Metal moulding, when properly installed, is less 
unsightly than exposed conduits. A complete line 
of steel fittings is made to be used with it. It can be 
broken around beams and fitted in corners more 
readily than conduit; again, this system is less ex- 
pensive to install than exposed conduits. With this 
system it is customary to run all mains and feeder 
wires in conduits (Figs. 1 and 2). 

Cleat construction is less expensive than any 
other type of electrical wiring, and it is fairly safe 
when properly installed. As the wires have no 
protection from mechanical injury, this type of 
construction should not be considered where it is 
possible to install some form of steel. 

Residence Wiring; New Buildings. The work in- 
volved in laying out a wiring system for a residence 
is small compared with that required for a building 
of the school or commercial type, nevertheless, no 
building requires more careful consideration and 
study, as to the locations of the outlets, the types of 
lighting fixtures to be used, and the methods and 
convenience of switch control. 

The description given here refers to residence 
building in general, and may be applied to a cottage 
of 6 or 7 rooms or to a building of many rooms and 
several floors. The number of outlets to be used in 
each room, convenience of switch control, the use of 
elevators, refrigerating equipment, electric cooking, 
etc., in fact the completeness of the electrical layout, 
must be determined for each particular installation. 
The general methods of installation, the manner of 
connecting outlets, placing of panels and switch- 
boards, and the installation of the service, however, 
will apply to all residence buildings irrespective of 
their sizes. 

Before beginning work on the layout, the building 
plans should be carefully considered, and if possible 
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the furniture layout secured, so 
that the outlets may be located 
with reference to the positions of 
the furniture. Furthermore, pro- 
vision should be made in the con- 
tract permitting the exact loca- 
tions of the outlets to be checked 
before actually installed, as the 
exact locations may have to be 
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SYMBOLS 
Ceiling outlet 
Bracket outlet 
Drop cord 


determined at the time of instal- 
lation. Information must be 
obtained from the service com- 
pany as to the location of the 
service switch and meter board, 
the point where the service wires 
will enter the building, and also 
whether the service will be two- 
wire or three-wire. 

System of Wiring. If the 
building is of first class con- 
struction, all circuits must be 
run in rigid conduits. If of 
second class construction, the 
mains and feeder circuits may be 
run in conduits, while all branch circuits may be 
run with B.X. armored wires. If of third class, or 
frame construction, a combination conduit and B.X. 
system may be used, or, if it is desired to keep the 
first cost of the installation at the lowest point, a 
combination conduit and knob and tube system 
may be adopted. 

On any combination system it is advisable to run 
all feeders and mains in conduits or in flexible steel 
tubing, and to run the branch circuits only on knob 
and tube construction. It may be said that with 
the use of B.X. armored wire for branch circuits, far 
less cutting of timbers and studding is required than 
is necessary with the use of rigid conduits. The 
locations of outlets, switches, panel boards and all 
other fittings will be the same, regardless of the 
type of wiring system selected. 

Drawings. On the smaller buildings, it has some- 
times been the custom to merely spot the locations 
of outlets and switches on the building plans and to 
leave the question of circuiting and control to the 
contractors estimating upon the work and to the 
wiremen making the installation. This is not good 
practice even on the smaller buildings, as contrac- 
tors estimating to ‘‘get the work’”’ will figure on the 
cheapest possible methods of construction and on 
the cheapest materials and fittings, and further- 
more, will make no provision for possible additions 
to the wiring system. The prices received from 
contractors will depend on each man’s ideas as to 
what should be installed and as a rule, on work laid 
out in this way, many extras are found necessary 
before the work is completed. Accurate drawings 
showing the locations of conduits and fittings, etc., 
are not required, yet the accurate locations of all 
outlets, switches and special equipment should be 
shown on the building plans. The panei boards and 
cutouts, service switches and meter boards should 
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Fig. 3 


Symbols and Circuit Arrangements on Typical Wiring Layout 


be located on the drawings, and all wires should be 
properly sized (Fig. 3). Switch loops should be 
connected up, showing the outlets controlled by the 
switches, and where there are three or more wires 
required between any two outlets, the number of 
wires should be indicated. All main and feeder 
wires from the service switches to the panel boards 
should be shown on the drawings. On large work 
it is advisable to make a riser diagram showing all 
panel boards, motors and special equipment, to- 
gether with the connecting network of main and 
feeder circuits. 

The locations of concealed conduits or of armored 
wires cannot well be determined on the drawings, as 
structural conditions will more or less determine 
the exact locations of these conduits. The outlets 
and switches should be accurately located as well as 
the outlets that are to be connected to each branch 
circuit. The method of running the wires and the 
locations of the conduits in the building construction 
may be left to the judgment of the men installing 
the work. 

LOCATIONS OF OUTLETS AND CIRCUIT CONNECTIONS 

In locating lighting outlets, each room should be 
considered separately and the outlets set with 
reference to the positions of the furniture, trim, 
paneling, etc. If a furniture layout is not avail- 
able, it is best to assume locations for the furniture 
in each room, to show the outlets, and to make pro- 
vision so that the locations of these outlets may be 
changed if necessary at the time of installation. 
After the outlets and switches are determined, the 
circuits connecting these outlets should be drawn 
in, and the branch circuit shown from the feeding 
outlet to the panel board or cutout. 

The outlets are noted by means of “‘symbols’’ 
(Fig. 3). Standard symbols have been devised 
and should be used on all electrical drawings so 
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that the plans may be read without the necessity 
of referring to a key. Ceiling and bracket fixtures 
may be used for the lighting of the rooms in con- 
junction with wall and floor receptacles, permitting 
the use of portable lamps. 

As a rule, bed rooms of average sizes are best 
lighted by means of brackets. In a small room, 
where but one light is to be used, the fixture should 
be at the left of mirror and 6 ft. 6 ins. above the 
floor. Where two lights are to be used, one should 
be at the mirror and one at the left of the bed, or 
if preferred, the second fixture may be located over 
a table or desk. Where bed rooms are large or 
where best results are required, there should be one 
bracket fixture at each side of the mirror, one at 
desk or dressing table, and either a bracket at the 
bed or a receptacle permitting the use of a portable 
lamp. 

The use of reflecting electric heaters is becoming 
more common, for tempering the air of bed rooms, 
or for use in the fall and spring when the main 
heating system is not in operation. It is therefore 
advisable to consider the use of a heater receptacle 
in each bed room, controlled from a single circuit 
from the panel board. This receptacle will not 
only provide for the heater, but may be used to 
operate a fan or any portable equipment. Switches 
are not, as a rule, installed to control the lighting 
fixtures in bed rooms, as the lights are controlled 
directly from the sockets; expense permitting, 
however, a switch should be installed at the door. 

Corridors, stair halls, toilets, etc., may be lighted 
either from ceiling or bracket fixtures, depending 
uponchoice. A bath room should have two brackets 
one on each side of the mirror, and should also 
have one receptacle permitting the use of port- 
able equipment. Each bath room or toilet should 
have a switch at the door, this switch controlling 
all outlets. Switches controlling corridor lights 
should be located near the stairs; if the corridors 
are long and there are two or more entrances, it 
may be advisable to use three-way or four-way 
switch combinations, permitting the lights to be 
controlled from two or more points. Three-way and 
four-way switch combinations should be used for 
the lighting of the stairs, the switches installed on 
the different floors and the stair circuits being sep- 
arate from the circuits controlling the corridors. 
There should be a receptacle in each corridor for 
use with a portable vacuum sweeper, these con- 
nected on one circuit and controlled from the panel 
board. 

Dining rooms, living rooms, music rooms, libra- 
ries, billiard rooms, etc., are best lighted by means 
of one or more ceiling fixtures, balanced with a num- 
ber of wall brackets. Wall receptacles and floor 
receptacles should also be carefully located in these 
rooms to provide for the placing of portable fix- 
tures at pianos, phonographs, at tables, book cases, 
sideboards, desks, buffets, etc. It is advisable also 
to consider the use of proper receptacles in all these 
rooms so that electric heaters may be used. 
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The kitchen is best lighted by means of bracket 
fixtures; if ceiling pendants are desired, they should 
be carefully located. The old practice of placing 
a single pendant, either gas or electric, in the cen- 
ter of the room is to be condemned, as anyone work- 
ing at the range, table or sink must stand directly 
in the line of the light. It is well to use a single 
light at the table and, if the range is not under a 
hood, to use a ceiling pendant or a bracket at a 
convenient point. If a hood is used over the range 
the lamp outlet should be under the hood. If the 
sink is in the kitchen, a bracket or pendant should 
be located at or near it. The lighting in the kitch- 
en may be controlled from the sockets or from a 
switch controlling all outlets. The pantry is best 
lighted from a ceiling collar, this controlled by a 
switch. 

A ceiling outlet switch, controlled, should be 
used in the rear vestibule if the refrigerator is lo- 
cated there. A receptacle near the refrigerator 
permitting the use of a portable cord is also desir- 
able. It is well also to provide an additional re- 
ceptacle in the event of the use of an electric re- 
frigerator. 

If the building is to have a separate laundry, 
provision must be made for the use of electric 
laundry equipment; this will include an outlet for 
motor-driven washer (2 h.p.), a motor-driven ex- 
tractor (2 h.p.), an electric ironer (1 h.p. motor and 
approximately 30-ampere load for the heating ele- 
ment), also a number of electric irons. Ifa sepa- 
rate laundry is not considered, then some provision 
should be made in the kitchen for the use of an elec- 
tric iron and a portable washing machine; one 
receptacle outlet, fed from two No. 14 wires from 
the panel board will be sufficient. The receptacle, 
however, should be one of the standard type for 
this service and should be equipped with a switch 
and pilot lamp. 

In the grouping and connecting up of the outlets 
not more than 660 watts should be allowed for 
each branch circuit, and not more than 12 outlets 
in any event should be connected to a single branch 
circuit, and this only when it is assured that the 
fixtures will not require more than 50 watts each. 

It is obvious that if the fixtures connected to the 
outlet are to be used with three 50-watt lamps each 
fixture will require 150 watts, and not more than 
four of these outlets should be connected to the 
circuit, or, if single pendants, each fitted with one 
100-watt lamp, are to be used, then not more than 
six outlets should be connected to the circuit. 
Where large fixtures, flatirons, electric heating 
devices, etc., are to be used, there should be a 
separate circuit run from the outlet to the panel 
board or cutout controlling these units. 

On average residence work, however, it is good 
practice to allow from eight to ten lighting outlets 
to the circuit (this does not include switches) as 
this number will allow more or less leeway in the 
choosing of fixtures, without the danger of. over- 
loading the circuits. 


Some Facts on Warm Air Heating 
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By L. A. BRISSETTE 


JEALTH, comfort, economy of operation, 
H ease of management and durability are the 
essential features desired in any heating 
system. There are many modifications of the four 
principal systems of heating,—warm air, steam, 
vapor and hot water, and many of them meet these 
requirements in part, but a good warm air furnace 
installation embodies all of these features. 

A warm air system heats a house by means of 
fresh air drawn continually, from outside or within, 
into the heating system in the cellar. This air is 
heated quickly and driven up and through the 
house, and an automatic circulation of air continues 
as long as there is a fire in the heater. This circu- 
lation is constant and cannot stop, because it is 
based on the positive and natural law that cold air 
descends and warm air rises. Ventilation is of prime 
importance, and the warm air system guarantees 
an adequate supply of fresh air. 

Many people believe that fireplaces or open 
grates provide sufficient ventilation. These cannot 
be depended upon for ventilation excepting for the 
rooms in which they are placed, because there will 
probably be no real ventilation unless there are 
fires in the fireplaces or grates, and also because 
the amount of air removed from the rooms is sel- 
dom correctly proportioned to the sizes of the rooms. 
The proper and adequate ventilation of homes is 
more important to health than the heating. The 
laws of the various states cover carefully 
the problem of ventilation in connection 
with the heating installations in schools, 
churches, theaters and public halls. In 
most states ventilation must be provided to 
the extent of supplying 30 cubic feet of air 
per minute per occupant. If it is necessary 
that public buildings, where the occupants 
remain for only a few hours at a time, 
should be thoroughly ventilated, it is much 
more important that residences should have 
adequate provision for health protection. 

The value of moisture in the air is not 
given due consideration by the layman. A 
certain percentage of moisture in the air is 
essential for both plant and animal life. It 
is not unusual to find houses heated by direct 
radiation, where the percentage of moisture 
in the air is less than in the driest part of the 
Sahara Desert. Sometimes the wood in the 
finish and furniture will shrink and come 
apart. This is because the air in the room is 
drier than the kiln in which the lumber used 
in the finish and furniture was dried. Some 
people believe that the moisture from the 
water or steam in the radiator finds its way 
into the room. This is not so, because the 


radiators are constructed to hold the water or 
steam and there are no means provided for the 
moisture to escape. 

Modern high grade warm air furnaces are 
equipped with water pans of generous proportions. 
These water pans are placed where the evaporation 
is greatest. The evaporation is governed by the 
amount of fire in the furnace. When there is a hot, 
fire the evaporation is greater, causing an even 
distribution of moisture throughout the house. 
Some furnaces have a device which automatically 
keeps the water pan filled with water. This attach- 
ment, which is connected direct to the water sup- 
ply, insures a constant and healthful degree of 
humidity. 

During the heating season the air in the average 
house, which has no humidifying device, varies 
from 15 to 25 per cent relative humidity. All med- 
ical and scientific experts are agreed that the indoor 
relative humidity should never be permitted to 
fall below 40 per cent, and they are further agreed 
that atmosphere with a relative humidity of 55 to 
65 per cent is best. Properly humidified air affords 
comfort at 65° Fahr., whereas dry air, owing to the 
excessive evaporation from the skin, thereby lower- 
ing the temperature of the body, must be heated to 
72° to provide sufficient warmth. This difference of 
7° represents a vast difference in the amount of coal 
burned during a heating season. In residences, 
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large, medium or small, the air can best be properly 
humidified with the minimum of expense and 
trouble when a warm air system of heating is 
installed. 

The most common criticism of the warm air fur- 
nace system has been the complaint of dust and 
gas leakage and also the difficulty of heating cer- 
tain rooms under certain wind conditions. There is 
no question but that if the furnace be properly 
constructed and. properly cared for, as would be 
done in the case of any other mechanical appli- 
ance, the leakage of dust and gas will be found 
actually to be no greater than with any other type 
of heating system. Furnaces are constructed in a 
variety of ways, but that furnace which presents the 
smallest number of joints between the combustion 
chamber and the air chamber is obviously the 
higher type of furnace and is less apt to cause diffi- 
culty. If all of the joints are properly filled in 
setting up the furnace, and this is one of the things 
which the architect should superintend with care, 
there will be no connection between the fire box 
and the heat chamber. One must realize that gas 
will come out of the fire box door, due to back draft 
or natural “‘chimneys”’ through the house, and in 
this way escape from the basement to the various 
rooms through the spaces around the pipes, etc. 
This undoubtedly is far more frequently encoun- 
tered than a leakage of gas directly from the fire 
pot into the chamber. The dust follows the same 
general channels and is deposited around the house 
in various ways. If a careful examination were 
made by those people who claim to have difficulty 
from these two sources, undoubtedly it would be 
found that a very small portion of all the gas and 
dust comes through the register openings. As has 
been previously noted, the warm air furnace in- 
stallation is far preferable to other types from the 
standpoint of relative humidity. 

One probable cause of criticism on the part of 
owners of warm air plants may be due to the fact 
that the architect in his plans does not provide 
proper facilities for conducting the pipes from the 
furnace to the register openings. Where there is a 
large room to heat and the architect insists that 
the heating contractor carry his pipe> within the 
limits of a 4-inch partition, he is immediately tak- 
ing one of the steps most effectual in condemning 
the heating system to giving poor results. The 
round pipe is the most efficient conductor of air, 
the oblong pipe is next, while the very flat pipe is 
the least desirable on account of the extreme fric- 
tion developed. If, then, the architect, in planning 
a house where an efficient warm air installation is 
desired, will, in consultation with the heating con- 
tractor, arrange the proper spaces for the pipes, 
thickening partitions or furring around the pipes, 
the chances are greatly in favor of the client being 
highly satisfied with his installation. 
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The cold air box or duct, which provides fresh 
air for the system, should preferably be located on 
the leeward side of the house and frequently will 
have a damper and opening to the inside air, caus- 
ing a recirculating action for days when the out- 
side temperature is extremely cold. A practical 
size for this duct is about 34 the area of the com- 
bined heating ducts or, for an average of 480 
square inches in pipe conducting warm air, a cold 
air duct of 16 x 24 inches would be ample for pro- 
viding fresh air. 

Obviously, the heating unit should be located 
near the center of the house so that the length of 
runs of the various pipes may be as nearly alike as 
possible (Fig. 1). Also, the pipes should come out 
of the top of the furnace instead of the sides. Each 
pipe should have the maximum possible pitch al- 
lowable by the height of the basement, and % inch 
to a foot should be the minimum. Common prac- 
tice in obtaining the size of pipe for a room is to 
divide the glass area plus % of the exposed wall 
area in square feet by 1.2 for the first floor, 1.5 
for the second floor, and 1.8 for the third floor 
the result to be read as square inches. For example, 
1% of 500 square feet wall area, plus 60 square feet 
of window glass in a typical living room, resolves 
itself into an area, the diameter of which is, 
approximately, 14 inches. This would be rather 
large to adapt for wall registers so that oval or 
oblong sections would have to be used. 

The registers always should be installed with 
slate or concealed borders. The additional expense 
of this over the border in wood is negligible and it 
serves so much better to protect the register and 
to protect the floor that in the highest type of in- 
stallation slate or metal is always used. 

From the practical housekeeping standpoint, 
the registers should be located in the walls rather 
than in the floors, as in this position they do not 
offer themselves as receptacles for anything that 
one wishes to discard, and incidentally the natural 
dust cannot settle in the registers and then be 
thrown back into the room by the action of the 
warm air current. 

If the more exposed rooms have the windows 
equipped with weather strips, or if the sash are 
properly fitted and if the spaces around the win- 
dows are properly made weather tight as the build- 
ing is constructed, there will be no difficulty in 
heating any room under any air condition. It will 
be at once apparent to anyone analyzing this situ- 
ation that the reason warm air furnaces will not 
heat an exposed room with the wind blowing into 
the room around the windows or through walls, 
is because of the pressure established by the leak- 
age of the outer air which makes a plenum chamber 
momentarily of the room, and forces the cold air 
down the registers rather than permitting the warm 
air to come up. 
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A SERIES OF MEASURED DRAWINGS 
By F. NELSON BREED 
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LOGGIA OF THE “BADIA DI FIESOLE” 
NEAR FLORENCE, ITALY 


HIS graceful loggia of a 15th century abbey attributed to Brunelleschi, situated on the axis of a 

quaint old apple orchard, is constructed of masonry with an open timber roof. The parts indi- 
cated on the drawing are covered with a smooth stucco of a light creamy yellow. The columns, seats, 
corbels, string course and coping are of a dark yellowish gray limestone. The dark band which shows 
around the semicircles of the arches is simply painted on the stucco in color to match the stone. The 
floors are of red tile similar to our quarry tile. Above the caps of the upper columns the construction is 
of wood of a rich dark brown, the color of walnut. The consoles immediately above the columns are 
beautifully carved, each one being a little different in design. The roof tiles vary in color from salmon red 
to yellow ochre, surmounting a composition of considerable warmth. 
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COMMENT 


THE KNICKERBOCKER THEATER FAILURE 


ITHIN the past few months a number of 

\X/ building failures have been the subject of 

wide publicity in the daily press, with the 
natural attendant damage to the general reputa- 
tions of architects, engineers and contractors. The 
collapse of the roof of the Knickerbocker Theater in 
Washington, entailing the loss of 98 lives, was a 
most unfortunate and regrettable calamity. Study 
of the cause of the collapse has been very thorough, 
by engineers and special investigators, but the 
reasons advanced are largely based on theory, the 
occasion being one of most unusual type in the 
history of building failures. The presence of a 
heavy load of snow on the roof was merely inciden- 
tal and not to be considered the reason for the fail- 
ure. From investigations now made it is safe to say 
that the roof would have failed at some time, ir- 
respective of snow load; it seems an evil play of fate 
that the time of failure should have been during a 
performance. 

Faulty and careless construction usually brings 
its own disastrous results while building is yet in 
progress, as in the instances of the recent theater 
collapse in Brooklyn and the failure of the Masonic 
Temple at Salina, Kansas. Such occurrences as 
these are readily explained and the blame can easily 
be placed. When a building fails after six years of 
apparently satisfactory service a far different and 
more complex problem for solution exists. 

In theater construction particularly the demand 
for a number of years has been for large, unob- 
structed open spaces in the interior; columns have 
been eliminated because of sight demands, and com- 
plicated truss and cantilever construction has been 
evolved. The framework, furthermore, has not 
been designed as an entity apart from its enclosing 
shell; use is still made of masonry bearings and 
these supports are reduced to the minimum because 
of space and cost requirements. At best the average 
theater structure is dependent on the minimum of 
bracing, and the forces and actions of loads, both 
live and dead, must be carefully anticipated under 
such conditions. 

The details of the Washington investigation so 
far available indicate that the ‘roof fell in its en- 
tirety and was not preceded by any failure of its 
frame or supports. The main truss appears to have 
been unseated from its bearing and the roof slab 
and trusses, falling within the walls, crushed down 
part of the balcony. Two features of the failure 
stand out as carrying a lesson to architects. The 
first involves too great dependence on the checking 
function of the building department. The theater 


structure was originally designed by an engineer in 
collaboration with the architect. The contractor 
who carried out the work, in submitting his bid, 
tendered an alternative scheme for the steel work, 
prepared by steel fabricators and designed to reduce 
the cost of construction, This alternative type of 
framing was accepted with the provision that it 
meet the approval of the building department. It 
is not contended that this steel design was faulty or 
caused the collapse; it does, however, indicate the 
possibilities for dangerous construction when one 
agency, and that often taxed beyond the powers of 
its personnel and frequently headed by a political 
appointee, is placed in the position of sole judge. 

The second point relates to an inadequate build- 
ing code and the opportunity that exists for 
sacrificing structural strength for considerations of 
architectural design. The north wall of the theater 
was in the form of a gentle curve and this was also 
the facade on a residential street. It was 35 feet 
high from curb to bottom chord of roof trusses, and 
provided one of the supports for the main truss, 
carrying a load of 50 tons. Owing to the failure of 
the Washington building code in effect at the time 
of construction to make any distinction between 
exterior walls of general type, such as those for 
apartment houses, and a large open space building, 
the structural wall was permitted to be built 18 
inches thick; this was slightly increased at points 
by an exterior pilaster treatment and a 4-inch facing 
of brick or stucco on tile according to location. The 
wall was furthermore pierced with a number of 
window openings on the exterior, to give the build- 
ing a residential appearance to accord with the 
character of the neighborhood. 

The theory for the failure that seems most likely 
is that a gradual outward movement of this wall 
took place which was eventually sufficient to unseat 
the main truss. There is no explanation for this 
movement, nor was there any advance evidence of 
it, such as cracking of the plaster decorations within 
the theater. The actual progress of the failure may 
never be known, yet it has already stirred the at- 
tention of architects, engineers and contractors 
throughout the country, and if it is the means of 
focusing attention on the construction of a uniform 
building code, based on scientific knowledge, the 
tremendous loss of life will not have been in vain. 
No code, however, can be devised that will dispense 
with competent professional advice, and in the last 
analysis engineers and architects must so govern 
their respective professions that the incompetent 
are eliminated and that the safety of the public 
depends upon qualified professional men. _ 
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A DEPARTMENT 
DEVOTED TO THE VARIED 
PROFESSIONAL & DESIGN INTERESTS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
AVAILABLE MATERIALS 
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At Left a Georgian Chair with 
Damask Covering and Typical 
Shell Carving on Cabriole Legs 

Courtesy, Nahon Co. 


At Right a Georgian Chair with 
Needlework Upholstery, Cabriole 
Legs with French Scroll Foot 


Courtesy, Orsenigo Co. 


Mirror of Queen Anne Type, 
Bordered with Beveled Glass 
between NarrowGoldMould- 
ings. Courtesy, W. & J. Sloane 


Silk and Linen Brocatelle, Silk and Mercerized 

in Blue and Gold, Suitable Cotton Damask with 

for Chair Coverings. Por- Stripes Introduced in 

tion Reproduced, 20 ins. ‘Design. Width, 
wide 25 ins. 


A Simple Georgian Sofa with Straight Legs and Stretchers in Character ot Chippendale’s Early Chinese Designs 
Covering of Needlework 


Courtesy, Hampton Shops 


English Georgian Decorative Precedent 


FURNISHINGS OF THE EARLY GEORGIAN DOMESTIC INTERIOR, 1720-1760 
By STANWOOD MACOMBER 


II. 


HE highly archi- 

tectural yet simple 

background — sup- 
plied by a Georgian in- 
terior offers an unsur- 
passed setting for furni- 
ture and _ decoration. 
Paneled walls, painted 
in a toned shade from a 
varied choice of colors, or 
else made of pine, pur- 
posely aged and waxed 
to bring out the deep 
orange tones of the wood, 
afford an excellent con- 
trast for paintings— 
flower pieces, classic ar- 
chitectural subjects or 
portraits — generally in 
somewhat somber colors 
and set within simple ar- 
chitectural frames. Mir- 
rors in rich frames of 
gold, or mahogany and 
gold, supply the high 
lights in wall accessories, 
those modeled after 
Chippendale’s handling 
of rococo and Gothic motifs affording opportunity 
for the most gorgeous accents. Sometimes, as 
a variation from the usual paneling, walls of a 
Georgian room may be covered with damasks or 
other fabrics, choice being made of those of strong, 


Georgian Design. 
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An Excellent Modern Chair Showing Varied Influences in 
Splat Carving Indicates French Rococo and 
Legs and Stretchers, Chinese Influence 


definite pattern, and 
rich, sumptuous color- 
ing, with a plaster cor- 
nice placed next to the 
ceiling. 

For such an interior, 
which should have good 
ceiling height and be 
fairly large scaled, fur- 
niture must be selected 
which is ample in scale, 
colorful in its upholstery 
and rich in curved lines 
and carving. The fur- 
niture of the mid-eigh- 
teenth century, which 
has the necessary robust 
character to harmonize 
with Georgian architec- 
ture, was largely the re- 
sult of the refinement 
and development of the 
earlier period of Queen 
Anne. Carving on the 
splats of chairs, the knees 
of chair legs and aprons 
of tables is a_ detail 

Courtesy, Nahon Co. which largely character- 
izes Georgian pieces from their prototypes. 

An important influence on furniture of this period 
was the work of William Kent, an architect of great 
popularity and manifold activities. The very large 
and imposing houses of the nobility, in which the 
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A Modern Sideboard of Walnut Veneer Exhibiting Simple Beauty of Queen Anne Furniture. 
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Length, 6 ft., height, 34 ins., depth, 20 ins. 
Courtesy, Kensington Mfg. Co. 
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Corner of Library in Georgian Style Showing Typical Richly Carved 


Furniture of Period. Hampton Shops, Decorators 


ceilings of the important rooms were often as high 
as 30 feet, as in the case of the double cube room at 
Wilton, required furniture of grand scale and great 
richness. Much of this furniture was designed by 
Kent; it took on classic forms with most elaborate 


French Louis XV Armchair of Sufficient Size and Restraint 
to Harmonize with Georgian Pieces 
Courtesy, Nahon Co. 
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An Unusual Type of Wall Cabinet in Walnut 
Veneer, William and Mary Period 

Courtesy, W. & J. Sloane 

carving and was frequently gilded. It has but 

slight application today, excepting occasion- 

ally where a rich accent may be desired, and 

then there is nothing to equal in effect one of 

the simpler carved and gilded stands of this 

type used to support an oriental lacquered 
cabinet of black or red and gold. 

Wall pieces are available for different uses and in 
different sizes to fit conditions. They comprise cab- 
inets with wood or glazed doors, high secretaries 
and bookcases. A wide variety exists in the periods 
of William and Mary, Queen Anne, Georgian and 
Chippendale, any of which can be used. Georgian 
chairs preceding those of the Chippendale era follow 
the Queen Anne type closely, with the omission of 
the stretcher, and greater elaboration of the back 
and arms. Upholstered chairs are also available, the 
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A Three-back Settee of Particular Grace and Restraint in Chip- 
pendale’s Chinese Style 
Courtesy, Irving & Casson— A. H. Davenport Co. 
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William and Mary Walnut Bookcase or Cabinet with 
Marque:ry Decoration 
Courtesy, W. & J. Sloane 


wing type belonging to the period and simi- 
larly the simpler form with open wood arms. 
Tables were of several distinct types, one of 
oblong shape supported by four cabriole legs 
and with a carved apion is frequently re- 
ferred to as “Irish Chippendale’’; an earlier 
type had a narrow framework supported by four 
plain cabriole legs, two of which were movable to 
support semi-circular drop leaves. The tripod table 
belongs also to this period, and was later gieatly en- 
riched with carving and fret galleries by Chippen- 
dale whose vogue began during this period. 

The richness and color which are so typical of the 
Georgian room are acquired largely through the use 
of fabrics for upholstery and hangings. In the 
original rooms materials imported from Italy and 
France were at first used, and later many fine fabrics 


An Early Georgian Sofa with Richly Carved Cabriole Legs and || 
Needlework Upholstery = 


Courtesy, Hampton Shops 
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Corner of Painted Georgian Room with Good Grouping of Modern and 


Period Furniture. Hampton Shops, Decorators 


were woven in England. Modern weaves comprise 
damasks, cut velvets, brocatelles, mohair velours 
and block printed linens. True Georgian patterns 
and colorings are readily available, and combina- 
tions of all silk, silk and cotton, or silk and linen may 
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An Excellently Proportioned Wing Chair of Queen Anne 
Period Upholstered in Block Printed Linen 
Courtesy, Irving & Casson— A. H. Davenport Co. 


Georgian Figure. Width of Pattern, 25 ins. 


be selected according to require- 
ments of wear and appropriate- 
ness. In some instances modern 
fabrics are better than the old, as, 
for example, gaining the effect of 
tinsel thread without its defect 
of tarnishing by winding silk 
about a linen thread. The 
damasks for hangings and up- 
holstery are largely in bold 
figures and in two-toned com- 
binations in old crimson, old 
gold, green and plum. Needle- 


work was contributed from Holland, and this is 
available today in handwork or machine weaving. 
Originally used on furniture of the restoration period, 
it covers equally well a sofa of the slender, square 
legged type of Chippendale’s early Chinese efforts. 
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Old Crimson Silk and Linen Damask with 
Tinsel Effect Background. Widihof Pattern, 
25 ins. 


Silk and Cotton Damask in Blue 
and Gray. Width of Pattern, 


18 ins. 


Georgian Style Damask Hang- 
ings, Red Cross Building, 
Washington, D.C. Francis H. 


Bacon Co., Decorators 


Georgian Damask Hangings 

and Damask Wall Covering in 

House at Toledo, O. Henry F. 
Bultitude, Decorator 
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Block Printed Linen in William and Mary 
Pattern. Width of Pattern Shown, 25 ins. 
Another material of great interest 
is crewel embroidery of large, 
naturalistic pattern of birds and 
flowers on natural colored linen; 
this likewise is available in 
modern weaves, either the prod- 
uct of hand or machine. 
Windows in the Georgian 
houses are usually single and 
designed to emphasize the verti- 
cal dimensions. The hangings 
are frequently of damask or vel- 
vet, arranged in formal fashion 


and extending to the floor. They may be hung from 
cornices, painted the color of the walls or gilded, and 
below there is usually a shaped valance or one ar- 
ranged in graceful folds; the curtains are looped 
back with heavy cords and tassels at a distance 
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wa es ae in. ge Ke a as malities. Maceo : 
LIBRARY IN HOUSE OF HENRY P. DAVISON, ESQ, NEW YORK 
WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS LENYGON & MORANT, DECORATORS 


Typical Georgian chimney-piece treatment with two-toned marble mantel. Wall panels, ceiling and cornice 
of William and Mary detail. Furnishings in English eighteenth century. and modern over-stuffed pieces 
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either one or two-thirds of 
the window’sheight. Round 
headed windows are oc- 
casionally used, and if their 
heads are close to the ceil- 
ing a simple arrangement 
of hangings that will permit 
the curved architrave to 
show is satisfactory. 

Floors in formal rooms 
such as halls and dining 
rooms were often of marble 
laid in tile shapes and in 
contrasting colors; oak in 
wide boards or simple par- 
quetry patterns serves well 
for living rooms and libra- 
ries. Oriental rugs are ap- 
propriate floor coverings; 
so also are the plain, heavy 
chenille carpets. These lat- 
ter can be obtained in 
shapes and sizes to fit any 
condition, and they are 
frequently made with orna- 
mental borders displaying 
classic motifs. These rooms 
demand a dignity not supplied by small rugs. 

Lighting fixtures of the time were of course fitted 
for burning candles, and the chandelier and wall 
sconce were widely used. The original forms are 
quite as well adapted to electricity, and there is a 
wide choice in design, scale and material among 
modern work suitable for the period. Wall sconces 
were frequently of silver with back plates, some- 
times with mirror insets; ceiling fixtures took their 
forms largely from the Dutch chandelier having a 
central ball with curved radiating arms. Crystal 


Upholstered Georgian Side Chair with 
Needlework Tapestry Covering 
Courtesy, Kensington Mfg. Co. 
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Georgian Armchair from Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Measured Drawing on Preceding Page 


Lacquered Cabinet on Stand of Simple 
Georgian Design 
Courtesy, Kensington Mfg. Co. 
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forms, both in chandelier 
and wall brackets, belong 
to the period, and those 
most typical show the same 
tendencies in design as the 
metal and gilded wood fix- 
tures. 

One of the most admi- 
rable qualities of the Geor- 
gian style is its flexibility, 
coupled with the ease with 
which it may be adapted to 
different uses. It can as 
readily be employed for a 
dignified, quiet library as 
for a gay, colorful morning 
room. For modern rooms 
it should never be given a 
rigid formality; the furnish- 
ings should never be re- 
stricted to one _ limiting 
school or motif. It would 
be the height of dullness to 
see every chair, table and 
cabinet supported by cab- 
riole legs. To be interest- 
ing and livable a room must 
show contrasts; a heavy, architecturally designed 
piece of furniture must be offset somewhere by 
a light, graceful piece. 

The period has many possibilities for American 
country and city houses in which space is not held 
at too great a premium. It combines a considerable 
degree of formality and dignity with great luxury 
and ease of living; in its simpler forms, such as may 
be found in the university towns of England, it is 
frankly domestic and possessed of a strong character 
which gives it a certain satisfactory wearing quality. 
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Georgian Side Chair with Heavy 
Frame and Elaborate Carving 
Courtesy, Orsenigo Co. 
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Oraditions of Georgian Days 
ce<o> at the Dampfon Shops 


HE delicacy of line and gay charm of 

decoration which one finds in this 
satinwood furniture designed by Sheraton 
lends unusual interest to this gray paneled 
Georgian interior, photographed at the 
Hampton exhibits, where comfort is planned 
for by the deep-seated arm chairs and ex- 
quisitely carved sofa designed by Adam. 


At the Hampton Shops you will find a 
notable collection of Georgian antiques as 
well as the Hampton facsimiles and adap- 
tations which are worthy of their originals 
in perfection of hand-carving and decoration 
and also in that integrity of construction 
which gave permanent value to the work of 
the famous XVIII Century cabinet makers. 
The experienced Hampton Decorators will 
be pleased to give you every assistance in 
planning the interiors of your home. 


PampeonShops 


18 Gast 504Street: = 
facing St:Patrick’s Cathedral ( 
NewYork SS 


Decoration - Antiquities - Furniture 


NYY. 


The Hampton Ex- 
hibits occupy this 
entirebuilding. No 
branches or associ- 
ated companies. 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 414 ™ 
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MANTELPIECES 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
AND 
HAND WROUGHT 


METAL WORK 


‘Reproductions of interesting 
old original pieces 


of the 


Early English and Colontal Periods 
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From design to reality— 


by master craftsmen who produce 
fine furniture on special orders. 
Skilled designers to develop sug- 
gestions of architects and decorators. 


JOHN P. PINTO 


Estimates furnished on request 


A few unusual reproductions of English, French 
and Italian pieces on sale-display at our shop 


Telephone, Circle 8492 


ADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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New York City 
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TERBORCH. Tue LETTER 
(London: Buckingham Palace. Reproduced by per- 
mission of H. M. King George V.) 
Size 2014 x 18 ins. Price, $15.00 
One of more than 200 exact facsimiles in full colour of 
great paintings by great masters in the world’s galleries 
and private collections. 
Your dealer will show you The Medici Prints 
Send twenty-five cents in stamps for 
illustrated catalogue 
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_ “What Is a Medici Print? 

y HE MEDICI SOCIETY EXISTS IN ORDER TO 
Y PUBLISH THE FINEST FACSIMILE COLOUR 
Y REPRODUCTIONS OF GREAT PAINTINGS—of which 
Z modern photographic methods are capable—AT THE 
Y LOWEST PRICE COMMERCIALLY POSSIBLE. As 
Y to its success in fulfilling this programme the Society may 
ZY quote Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, who, in the course of 
Z a recent statement concerning the primary necessity of 


training the general public in appreciation if we are to have 
artists to appreciate, says of The Medici Prints: 

“The power of a great picture is an eternal power. : 
Yet very few can go to Florence or Belgium, and a photo- 
Y graph means nothing except to those who have seen the 
originals. These new facsimiles are in quite a different 
class, and I cannot see why they should not serve a bril- 
liantly useful purpose in bringing a great part of the vital 
beauty of the far original to those who cannot seek it out 
in its distant shrine. 

“Tt is astonishing how faithful is the reproduction . : 
I confess these colour-prints give me much of the poignant 
thrill of the originals. 

“It seems to me that these prints should be used in every 
school-room. A half-dozen would do incalculable good in 
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Z bringing a sense of beauty into the lives of children, and so 
Uy help them to achieve a better standard of comparative 
Y values. 

Y “Of course all this applies equally well to the home . 


since these Medici Prints became available.” 


y Publishers for the United States of THE BURLINGTON 
Y MAGAZINE FOR CONNOISSEURS, recognized as au- 
thoritative on questions of Art and Art History. 


Among the subjects dealt withare: Architecture, Armsand 
Y Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese Porcelain, 
Embroideries and Lace, Engravings, Furniture, Min- 
iatures, Paintings, Sculpture, Silver and Pewter, Tap- 
estries, etc. A Classified List will be sent on request. 


Illustrated. Published monthly. Per copy, $1.00; by the 
year, $9.00. Sample, 75 cents 
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Early 18th century English oak dresser, by Kensington 


NE piece of furniture is so identified with 
English country life of the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries as the oak dresser. Decked 
out with pewter or old china, or with shelves 
filled with books, there is about it an at- 
mosphere of warm hospitality and simple 
living particularly appropriate to the coun- 
try house dining room or living hall of 
today. 


We illustrate above an exceptionally fine exam- 
ple. The gracefully shaped aprons, scalloped 
rails and the interesting banding in mahogany 
of the drawer and door panels are typical of 
the best work of the period. Kensington de- 
signs in all the great period styles, expressed in 
terms of real craftsmanship, reflect with equal 
accuracy and spirit the character and the deco- 
rative quality of old work. 


Architects interested in completing the interiors they design with furnishings 
harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited to avail them- 
selves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and personnel 
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Wholesale Showrooms 


14 East 32d Street 
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A STRAIGHTFORWARD SERVICE 


to meet the requirements 
of Architects in problems 


of 
FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


Our business methods and principles are: 
1. To co-operate with the architect in developing 
HIS interior designs and suggestions. 


To be a ready reference at the architect’s service, 
knowing the open market for materials, furniture 
and decorative objects. 


To buy at lowest prices under quality comparison. 


To deal honorably and fairly with the architect 
and his clients on a basis of moderate profit for 
real service rendered. 


JOHN MORRISON CURTIS 
I N 


C O Re Pe FO. RY CA. 3s eae 


on INTERIORS, DECORATIONS, FURNISHINGS 
Photographed by Clara E. Sipprell ‘101 PARK AVENUE - NEW Y ORK Chie 


TELEPHONE VAN DERBIU T2637, oae 


HALLWAY 
RESIDENCE AT 
PITTSBURGH 


Louis Stevens 
Architect 


DROTHERS Manuracturinc Company 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Satisfying the architect 


WHEN AN ARCHITECT has a client who 
wants a pipe organ (or who needs a pipe 
organ) and wants the architect’s help in 
selecting and installing it, the architect 
is concerned with but two aspects of the 
case — 


1. ‘The quality of the organ. 


2. [he kind of cooperation the builder 
of the organ gives the architect. 


On these two points we are anxious to 
satisfy every architect who may ever have 
occasion to recommend or install a pipe 
organ in a church, theatre, concert hall, 
hotel or residence. 

The quality of the Estey Pipe Organ 
is always open to actual test. 


The cooperation we give the architect 
is as complete and thorough as the archi- 
tect will permit it to be. 


THE EstTrty OrGAN COMPANY 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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G d if ie whole appearance of a room may be 
in OO Urn ure spoiled by one piece of inharmonious 
furniture. The careful architect makes sure 
that furniture is chosen which will be in 

keeping with the general style. 
The Elgin A. Simonds Company has 
earned a reputation for making furniture 


that is ideal in the beauty of its design and 
correct in style or period. 


A Department of Interior Design is main- 
tainedto give any co-operation which might 
be of service to you. We shall be pleased 


to mail you upon request our 
illustrated Booklet ‘“M” 


on interior furnishings. 
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Manufacturers of Furniture 


YRACUSE.N.Y. 
NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Z HAT is the object of hl Z 
Y Smyser- Royer advertis- : | Trave Mark Res. U.S, Par.Qrrice; y 
%Z ing in “House Beautiful,” Z 
| “House and Garden,” | Cypress Lasts ] 
Z “Country Life” and other V. Z 
7 publications devoted to | Z 
7, promoting art in home FOR GENERAL OUTDOOR USE, for all Z 
7, building and home mak- | structural parts of residences and outbuildings whose Z 
Z ing. At present we are C | owners appreciate minimum repair bills, use Tide- y 
7 confining this ‘educational’ | Lamp of | water’ Cypress. It has very high resistance to rot. Z 
y . | e e } y Y 
work to the subject of | f Hospitality | FOR USES WHICH ESPECIALLY IN- 7 
Exterior Lighting. | Z Z VITE DECAY, it is worth while to insist upon % 
| Z Z ALL-HEART “‘ Tidewater’? Cypress. It has Z 
i le Boo: ae i y Gy 7 Z 
ee Sree oere ue of Shoe aes | Z % SUPERLATIVE RESISTANCE TO ROT. Z 
xterior Lightin ixtures i Z j Y 
See i Z3 % FOR IDENTIFICATION OF ~ TIDES 
Eee Cone OID ae ie = 17 4 WATER” CYPRESS the A de-mark 
7, bracket lantern to the most g 4 ; EEA TT OG Cae Z 
y Hie Gan ff, ee (above ) is stamped in the end of every piece or on every Y 
7 elaborate lighting effects. OU atte Zhe j ; : Y 
OTe La nrerikieihe GG bundle. Only members of the undersigned Assocta- Y 
From our complete line tality,”” a little book we are GAG tion may use this brand and none but responsible man- Z 
y placing in the hands of pro- yy YZ a & 

g you can select a fixture for spective home builders. Z Z ufacturers of Tidewater” Cypress may be or Z 

G ; ZG Dies >» 
Zany requirement and be cagiid HR tee aRe ZG become members. Signed lumber 1s Safe lumber. j 
7 assured of the highest Catalog‘‘F,” showing over 360 Ga; Communicate with our ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT,” ZY 
quality work anship and lighting designs. Z U Our entire resources are al your service with Reliable Data. %Y 
esign. ZY : Z 
design i, 7 Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 7 
Y Y 1234 Poydras Building 1234 Graham Butlding Z 
Smyser-Royer Company Y Y New Orleans, La. Jacksonville, Fla. Z 
y ; Yy G 
; . ; ZU Y INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LUMBER G 
y Main Office and Works: York, Pa. GG DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. ZG 
Philadelphia Office : 1609 Sansom Street Y ZY Z 
Ys 7, . 
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ARCHITECTS! 


A New Set of our 
Measured Drawings is 


now on the press 

Authentic Types 
Colonial , } 

Architecture 


An early request will in- 
sure these reaching you. 


Boston Varnish Company 
Everett Station 
Boston 49, Mass., U.S.A. 
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FRINK 


New Offices at Your 


Service 
( “CNLXTY-FOUR years of Frink 


experience in solving special i 
lighting problems is made _ { 
even more immediately avail 


_—— 
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able to you by the opening of 
our new offices in principal 
centers. 


All of our managers are well 
qualified, by years of experience | 
in handling Frink Reflectors and 


Sp ecily the 
CFinish 


————— 


New Luxeberry Enamel, in white and six colors, 


!| Lighting Specialties, to give re- 
he. mMaCu / ate “I liable information and_ advice 
| On special lighting effects of 
ve . WV 
i} every kind for i 
‘ 4) 
(| Banks Stores Art Galleries = 
i | Churches Schools Residences 
i) Theaters Hospitals 
ENAMEL ae 
A 
; , A Call, Phone or Write 
“You architects surely insist on having things Chicssortit San Francisco Cain 
just right—always afraid my work won’t do full Monadnock Bldg. 77 O'Farrell Street 
justice to your designs. But Luxeberry Enamel ns Telephone Harrison 1977 Telephone Sutter 5333 
always turns the trick.” Mr. Frank Getchell Mr. Herbert C. Storm 
Manager Manager 
fits into the most exacting decorative treatment. eee ee Paleo Teese Bie 
It is an oil enamel compounded from a new for- 5 Telephone Main 7808 Mr: C. E. Farben 
mula by Berry Brothers and maintaining the high Mere ies Manager 
quality standards that have distinguished their LY Manager 
products for the past sixty years. It is suited { CincinnativOhio Boston Mase 


to both indoor and outdoor use, and provides a 


17 Greenwood Bldg. 161 Summer Street 
smooth, lustrous, lasting surface under all con- 


Telephone Canal 2640 Telephone Beach 7427 


ditions. Mr. R. M. Booth Mr. Daniel Fitts and 
; ; f : : . Manager Mr. Harold Morse 
Assure the desired effect of your specifications by including Managers 
Luxebeiry Enamels. 
Besides White, in both gloss and egg shell, Luxeberry is man- - You can count on prompt and personal 
ufactured in six colors—Ivory, Rich Cream, London Gray, attention to your requirements 
True Blue, Cherry Red and Sultan Green. Special shades 
can be made as desired by tinting the white enamel. > 


Made by the manufacturers of Liquid Gran- | 
ite, the world’s most durable floor varnish ] } ( 
= @ cc) 9 cs) 


che surface and — = 24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
r you — 


SSS SS ee 


on CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Monadnock Bldg. 77 O’Farrell St. Franklin Trust Bldg. 
BosTON, MAss. CLEVELAND, OHIO CINCINNATI, OHIO 
161 Summer St. 336 The Arcade 17 Greenwood Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. SEATTLE, WASH. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
325 State St. 609 Seaboard Bldg. 415 W. Main St. 
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A group of rooms unified with a distinctive floor of Armstrong’s 

Gray Jaspe Linoleum. The linoleum waxed and polished makes 

an ideal background for the fabric rugs and admits a wide 
latitude in color combinations in the various rooms 


Something Different in the Treatment 
of Adjoining Rooms 


3) HERE rooms intimately connect with open doorways, unusual and interesting 
effects can be secured through asserting a bit of independence in respect to 
floor conventions. Instead of installing the common, everyday variety of floor 


which very often is a negative decorative factor, unify the group with a deco- 
rative floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum throughout. On this serviceable base, charming, 
individual room schemes can be readily built. 


9 Armstrong’s Gray Jaspé, a two-toned moire effect, is ideal for the purpose, as it ad- 


mits almost any combination of colors in the various interiors. 


§ Whatever you specify, whether it be a Gray Jaspé or one of the many other modern 
effects in Armstrong’s Linoleum, be sure to have the goods cemented down over dead- 
ening felt as a permanent floor. This method eliminates unsightly seams and makes 
a smooth, watertight floor that will last for years. A better background to show off 
fabric rugs to the best advantage could not be desired. 


Some especially fine colorplates and addi- 


tional information will be cheerfully fur- 
nished without cost or obligation on request. 


Armstrong Cork Company Linoleum Department Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstronés Linoleum 


CIRCLE A TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


for Every Floor in the House 
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ARKANSAS 
SOFT PINE 
SATIN-LIKE 
INTERIOR 
TRIM 


ITS FINE GRAIN, close texture and tough fiber 
are particularly suited to the type of work illus- 
trated. A wood of perfect physical and chemical 
make-up for white enamel, eliminating, as it 
definitely does, every hazard of raised grain or 
ultimate discoloration. 


Technical literature, specimens, both finished and natural, on request 


cArkansas Soft Pine is obtainable 
from dealers and planing mills East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soit Pine Bureau 
214 Boyle Building + Little Rock, Arkansas 
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Photos show Insurance Building, 
Olympia, Washington. Architects: 
Wilder & White, New York. 


Gold-Seal Battleship L1- 
noleum laid inthts butld- 
ing by W. L. Davis & 
Sons, Tacoma, Wash. 


Quiet, Durable, Attractive Office Floors 


Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum provides linoleum to be used on the decks of U.S. 


the new Insurance Building in Olympia, 
Washington, with permanent floors— 
durable, quiet, comfortable to walk on, 
and pleasing to the eye. 


Seams are practically invisible; the sur- 
face is easily cleaned and kept in con- 
dition. Floors of this material never 
require re-finishing nor elaborate care. 
It is made in 3 colors, seal-brown, moss- 
green, and terra cotta. 


The cork body of Gold-Seal Battleship 
Linoleum produces an elastic, resilient 
surface that deadens the sound of foot- 
steps and other office noises. Manu- 
factured in strict accordance with the 
rigid U. S. Navy Specifications for 


On every roll of 
Gold-Seal Battleship 


bea. ing this definite 
pledge—“‘ Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or 


vour money back.”’ : 7 Made According to. U.S.Navy Standard 


battleships, Gold-Seal Battleship Lino- 
leum lasts indefinitely on business floors. 


It is not only made with craftsmanlike 
care, of the finest quality materials, but 
it is absolutely warranted by our Gold 
Seal pledge, “Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back.” 


Gold-Seal Cork Carpet 


Where perfect quiet is desired, we recommend 
Gold-Seal Cork Carpet, a durable, cushion-like 
floor-covering that 1s as silent underfoot as a 
heavy woven carpet. Made in brown, green 
and terra cotta—6 beautiful shades in all. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago _ San Francisco 
Boston Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas 
Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


nce tt alla GOLD SEAL 
joie! ((INQLEUM)) B,ttleship Linoleum 


(THE FAMOUS FARR & BAILEY BRAND) 
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THIS BORDER IS A SKETCH 
“FROM LIFE” OF A FINE 


THEDARCHITECT URAISIRORUM 


Library in the residence of Mr. Velie, Moline, Illinois. Messrs. Le Beaum and 
Kline, St. Louis, Architects. Woodwork and furniture of American Walnut 


The Cabinet-wood of 
Infinite Variety 


RCHITECTS employ American Walnut 
for the Interior Trim of fine buildings 
because of its supreme beauty of grain, and 
stanchness—it neither swells, shrinks nor 
warps. 


But its chief charm lies in the many beauti- 
ful, varied and distinctive figure effects pro- 
duced—never seemingly two alike—The Cabi- 
net-wood of Infinite Variety. Truly American 
Walnut deserves to be styled the favorite me- 
dium of expression for fine interior woodwork. 

Write for the American Walnut Brochure— 


edition de luxe—which ts filled with interesting 
information about this hisioric cabinet-wood. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MFERS. ASSOCIATION 
. Room 1000, 616 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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EXAMPLE OF CARVING 
IN AMERICAN WALNUT 
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HE refinement of this 

living-room is due in no 
small measure to the delightful 
soft finish of its walls done 
with Dutch Boy White-Lead 
and Flatting Oil. Dutch Boy 
is no more expensive than 
other paint; spreads 50 per 
cent farther than most, and 
canbe tinted any color. These 
walls are washable and will 
not scale or chip. 


Dutch Boy 


Products for Interior Painting 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philade!phia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


May we send you our 


Booklet No. 2? : 


ave the surface and 


sy you save all™ Bint ¥ Varnish 
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UALITY wins its own reward. Today 
Q over 5,000 architects in the United 
States alone place “Building With 
Assurance” among the most frequently 
needed books of reference on their desks 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN CO. MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 


Oshkosh, Wis. New York City Baltimore, Md Jersey City, N. J. 
MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO. 
Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. 


“SMORGAN™~ QUALITY” 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 
(117) 
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SECOND NATIONAL BANK, ERIE, PA. 
W. L. Stoddart, Architect 


| View of lobby, showing Art Metal railings, check desks, cage 
work, bronze grill, etc. 


Why Art Metal 


OR 34 years, Art Metal engi- 

neers have studied the interior 
construction needs of banks, offices, 
libraries and public buildings. 


Art Metal bronze grill before 
safe deposit vaults 


Counter work and cages 


steel and bronze equipment of these 
buildings. 


Many Art Metal standards have 
been adopted by the United States 


They have co-operated with hun- 
dreds of architects, the country over, 
in the preparation of plans for the 


Government, as well as by public and 
private institutions throughout the 
world. 


The facilities of the Art Metal or-. 
ganization in working out plans and 
finished products in bronze and steel 
equipment are at the disposal of archi- 
tects. We welcome your inquiry. 


Bookeepers’ desks and at left, re-— 
volving cabinet for customers’ 
cards—an Art Metal innovation 


Art Metal desks in officers’ space 


Are (V\ara 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
World’s Largest Makers of Steel Office Equipment 
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To Foresighted Architects 


The Straus Building 
New York City 


HE architectural profession faces 
a period of great opportunities. 
Building on a large scale to remedy 
the shortage caused by the war 
must begin soon. The foresighted 
architect serves most and profits most in such 
a period. 


S. W. Straus & Co. are ready to co- 
operate to further legitimate,necessary, 
profitable new construction. 


We will purchase construction loans 
in amounts of $500,000 upward, in 
the form of first mortgage bond issues. 


We render a broad and thoroughgoing 
service to architects, engineers, and 


builders. 


The full details of this service and of the Straus 
Plan of financing are set forth in a booklet 
which is now in course of publication. We will 
be pleased to mail you a copy, and suggest that 
you write for 


BOOKLET F 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


New York—Straus Building Cuicaco— Straus Building 
FIFTH AVE, AT 46TH STREET CLARK AND MADISON STREETS 


40 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


Copyright 1922, by S. W. StRAus & Co. 
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SERVICE 


SECTION 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


The Building Situation 


no mistake in predicting a sound volume of 

construction for the year 1922. The various 
figures of construction activity which have been 
received in this office are of interest in that they 
show the volume of new construction activity 
nearly 50% greater than for the same period last 
year and that the contemplated work reported is 
increasing in volume and is considerably greater 
than at a similar period last year. 

Attention is directed to certain changes and addi- 
tions in the graphic chart presented here. We have 
added to this chart a trend line which indicates 
the money value of contemplated construction. 
It will also be noted that the trend line of building 
costs has been weighted by the increase in labor 
efficiency and by the saving due to stiffer competi- 
tion in the contracting field. This is a more accu- 
rate representation of actual conditions today, as 
explained in the following page. An examination 
of the graphic chart below indicates that building 


A LL signs seem to indicate that we have made 
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’ : ‘HIS chart is presented monthly with trend lines extended to the most recent date of available information. 


costs are still keeping within the zone of stabiliza- 
tion, and even showing slight reductions when effi- 
ciency and competition are considered; these ele- 
ments excluded would cause the index line to rise, 
due to price changes in some basic materials. 

The lines which indicate money value and square 
feet of new construction are tending downward. 
This is a seasonal slope and is due to the falling off 
of building during cold weather. Judging by the 
trend of the line of contemplated construction, 
together with other indications, it would seem that 
the spring and summer months will show a consid- 
erable upturn of these lines. 

An increase in construction volume will un- 
doubtedly have a tendency to push up the index 
line of building costs. These slight rises we expect 
will appear in April and May and again in Septem- 
ber and October. Outside of this, the average trend 
of building costs will, we believe, be slightly down- 
ward, approximating quite closely the line marked 
in the chart as ‘‘the curve of stabilization.”’ 
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Its pur- 


pose is to show actual changes in the cost of building construction and the effect upon new building volume and investment 


as Se index line of building cost approaches or recedes from the ‘‘curve of stabilization.” 
The CURVE OF STABILIZATION represents the building cost line at which investors in this field may be expected to build 


without fear of too great shrinkage in the reproduction value or income value of new buildings. 
actual cost of building entered the ZONE OF STABILIZATION in the fall of 1921. 


stabilization, building volume will decrease materially. 


The index line representing 
If this cost line passes out of the zone of 


The degree of the curve of stabilization is based on (a) an analysis of time involved in return to normal conditions after the 


civil war and that of 1812; 


(b) the effect of economic control exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank in accelerating this return 


after the recent war, and (c) an estimate of the probable normal increase in building cost. 
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Factors of Fluctuation in Building Costs 


The chart shown at right indicates price movements in several 
important factors of building construction cost. 
trend of cost line in chart shown on the preceding page. 35 


Base: accompanying graphic chart is 

presented for the purpose of showing 
fluctuations in a number of important 
building materials and in labor costs. 
These fluctuations are presented over a 
period of three months and will be shown 
in each issue of the Service Section in 
order to make possible at least a partial 
analysis of the building cost trend line 
shown on the preceding page. 

During this season of the year prices in 
most building materials are holding quite 
steadily and there are no changes which 
are deemed worthy of serious comment. 
The chart indicates a slight reduction in 
structural steel and cement prices. An 
announcement of an average 22% reduc- 
tion in glass was made in January by a 
manufacturer producing about one-third 
of the domestic supply. 

There are two points, however, which 
should be brought out definitely at this 
time because they directly affect the 
trend of building costs. These are the in- 
crease in production efficiency of labor in 
the building trades and decreased cost due 
to competition among sub-contractors 
and general contractors. It is at best 
difficult to discuss this question of in- 
creased efficiency of labor and more diffi- 
cult to attempt its measurement. In 
discussing the matter with an official of 
the Northeastern Construction Company, 
however, we found that this organization, 
because of its methods of keeping time 
records, has been able to measure to a 
fairly dependable degree the amount of 
production since 1914 of these labor 
groups in the building trades: 


Common labor 
Masons 
Carpenters 


Based on 100% production in 1914, 
it was found that in 1920 an equal num- 
ber of working hours in these classes was 
producing according to these figures: 


Common labor 40% 
Masons 55% 
Carpenters 80% 


A similar comparison in January, 1922, 
shows common labor returned to a nor- 
mal basis of production of 100%, masons 
producing 90% and carpenters produc- 
ing 92%. In other words, a fair attempt 
at measuring this elusive quantity would 
show a considerable increase in produc- 
tion of labor. 

It is, of course, a recognized fact that 
during periods of keen competition for 
work, the bids of sub-contractors and 
contractors will be trimmed closely. In 
many instances, the contractor is willing 
to work at practically no profit in order 
to carry the overhead of his organization. 
In the February issue of THE Forum, we 
presented a division of cost items in build- 
ing construction which showed skilled 
labor representing about 28% of the cost, 
common labor about 9%, and overhead 
expenses with contractors’ profit about 


These affect POEELIS 


Lumber 


Price trend line based on soft 
wood price index presented by 2 
Lumber. This indicates price 
variationof yellow pine, Douglas 
fir, hemlock, N.C. pine, white 
pine, cypress and spruce 
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Figures used in developing all trend lines represent average prices to contractors in following cities: 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Seattle, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco 


13%. It is apparent that if these items 
had been affected by an increase in pro- 
duction on the part of labor and by a 
decrease of overhead and profit on the 
part of contractors, the general trend of 
building costs would be still downward at 
the present time, offsetting the slight in- 
crease resulting from a rise in the prices 
of materials. Examination of bids being 
taken in various architectural offices, 
together with contracts which are being 
carried out at present, would seem to in- 
dicate this fact and the soundness of the 


statement that we are still in a period of 
declining building costs. 

The reductions estimated because of 
greater labor efficiency are based on labor 
data collected in New York and vicinity. 
They should apply in general to other sec- 
tions because building labor has been 
quite fully employed in New York on a 
large program of apartment and house 
building arising from tax exemption, and 
it may be argued that as great an incen- 
tive to increased production has not held 
there as in other centers. 
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Trade Schools and the Building Trades Unions 


NEWS item in the New York Times 

of December 26, bearing upon condi- 
tions in the building trades, is well worth 
quoting. It is not that the facts ‘‘re- 
vealed” are revelations to architects, but 
what it is proposed to do that merits at- 
tention. Particularly is this true of the 
editorial which accompanied the publi- 
cation of this news item. 

From the news item we learn that: “It 
has been revealed that the shortage of 
skilled mechanics in the Eastern building 
field is one of the fundamental reasons for 
the present high cost of building erection. 
The manufacturers of material going into 
building construction are finding that 
their production is being curtailed, and 
that distribution is often wastefully 
clogged, because of the constantly growing 
shortage of skilled artisans. In some de- 
partments of the building industry there 
is a shortage of almost 50 per cent of 
mechanics capable of doing expert work. 

“Investors have pressed the manufac- 
turers and distributors of materials, as 
well as building trades contractors, with 
the question as to what they are doing 
collectively and individually to bring the 
supply of labor up to something even ap- 
proaching the building requirements of 
next year, according to present estimates. 
Their reply is in the form of a plan to 
apply the principle of the intensive trade 
school system used by the government in 
war time, whereby young men could take 
up a course of intensive training in the 
use of various engines of destruction. The 
plan is to turn this toward training young 
men in the use of instruments of con- 


struction.” 
* * 


“We are told that an intensive course 
of 100 hours under the conditions of in- 
struction as outlined in the curriculums 
of the public vocational schools, the 
wee ny, Y. M, H. A., Knights of 
Columbus and similar institutions, will be 
sufficient to give an alert young man a 
pretty fair start toward acquiring a rating 
as a competent journeyman. It at least 
tends to the solution of one of the biggest 
problems of 1922 and succeeding years.”’ 

From the editorial we are given an in- 
sight into the significance of this move, 
for under the caption ‘Trade School and 
Union” the news is interpreted by the 
editorial writer: 

“Tn a cautious statement, The Dow 
Service Daily Building Reports tells of a 
new movement that seemingly is aimed 
at the closed union. Of the several fac- 
tors that have kept building costs and 
rents at their war time heights, the most 
effective is the present arbitrary limitation 
of the supply of labor in the building 
trades. Manufacturers of building mate- 
rial are urging that if they are to lower 
their prices they must run their plants to 
capacity, and that they cannot do this so 


By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


long as the supply of workmen is insuffi- 
cient. Investors have come to a similar 
conclusion. If new buildings are to be 
profitable, not merely for the present but 
in the future of deflated rentals, and if the 
financing of them is to be facilitated by 
mortgages, it is essential that the supply 
of labor shall make possible speedy and 
economic construction. To building con- 
tractors especially, an opening up of the 
unions is indispensable. Labor supply is 
the neck of the bottle. 


OST architects have 
consistently refrained 
from taking an interest in 
the differences between 
capital and labor. Their 


position offers opportunity, 
however, for helpful co- 
operation when it is rein- 
forced by a clear under- 


standing of fundamentals. 
Mr. Ackerman presents a 
commentary on conditions 
in sections but little affected 
by unionism. Later articles 
will discuss other phases that 
have come under the obser- 
vation of architects and 
others in the industry. 


A Journeyman in 100 Hours 


“Under ordinary circumstances, three 
months suffice to turn out a journeyman, 
and four months a qualified foreman. 
With intensive training, it is said that a 
journeyman can be qualified in 100 hours. 
Hundreds of young Americans, many of 
them ex-service men having high school 
and college educations, are idle and in 
want. That they should be arbitrarily 
debarred from employment is an injus- 
tice, not merely to them but to thousands 
of families that are now paying impossible 
rentals. 

“The extent to which the building 
trades unions have developed a monopoly 
of labor would be incredible if it had not 
been made manifest. At the Community 
Church recently four artisans who were 
out of work and had come to New York to 
find it testified that they were debarred 
from the union because they could not 
pay the initiation fee, usually $200. One 
of them was an expert electrician. The 
probability is that even if these men had 
offered the initiation fee reasons would 
have been found to exclude them. The 
Lockwood Committee lately unearthed a 
case in which a union was actually smaller 


than it was a decade ago, with the sur- 
viving members all 50. Either in the law 
or in its enforcement there is clearly a 
grave defect.” 

So this 100 hours of intensive training 
is the “solution” of the complex and vex- 
ing problem brought on by the closed 
shop and the action of the trade unionists 
in developing a monopoly of labor. One 
may with propriety question the value of 
an attempt to create journeymen or near 
journeymen in 100 hours of training, be it 
ever so intensive. And there is some 
doubt as to what would happen to that 
body of knowledge which is alone carried 
by the craftsmen and which must be so 
carried in order to effect advancement in 
the state of the industrial arts. This 
knowledge is of a different sort than that 
which is represented by the ability to use 
“war time engines of destruction.” But 
precisely what should be done about it is 
a question which had best be considered 
following an understanding of what is the 
matter. So we will do well to pass over 
this point. 

The Times’ editorial opinion conforms 
to general opinion as to what has made for 
the decay of skill, the shortage of skilled 
workmen and the falling away of ap- 
prentices in the building trades. Appar- 
ently it is all due to the outlook of trade 
unionists and the monopolistic control of 
trade unions over labor. It is this and the 
stream of consequences which flows from 
it. Ina word, it is trade unionism. 

That effort to control the supply of labor 
falls within the aims of unionism; that 
this effort takes effect in a limitation of 
apprentices and curtailment of output is 
hardly to be denied by the most partisan 
advocate of trade unionism. For a 
shortage of labor, under our economic 
system, isa blessing when viewed from the 
laborer’s viewpoint, just as a short supply 
of cotton is a blessing to those who have 
cotton to sell. But trade unionism as yet 
is limited in its application; it covers, both 
as regards the outlook of workers and the 
application of trade union principles, but 
a meager proportion of those who still 
engage in materially productive work. 


Decay of Skilled Labor Not Confined 


to Union Districts 


One has no more than to make inquiry 
concerning the present situation—what 
has taken place and what is going on in 
our rural areas, up-state towns and vil- 
lages—to be made fully aware that the 
decay of skill and workmanship, the 
shortage of skilled workmen and the 
falling away in numbers among those 
entering the building trades, have taken 
effect more thoroughly in the rural areas 
than in the urban centers and indus- 
trialized areas where unionism may be 
said to have gained partial control. And 
further inquiry will reveal the fact that in 
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the areas outside the industrial centers, 
trade unionism and the trade union out- 
look have played no part in shaping the 
course of events. In hundreds or even 
thousands of towns and villages in the 
Eastern states the physical evidence of the 
decay of workmanship and skill stares 
back at one passing through the streets. 
Where once the well trained Yankee 
carpenter plied his trade and left evidence 
of the pride he and his employers took in 
his day’s work, now the untrained, bun- 
gling workman does the building for those 
who care little for the kind of work he 
does. And to these who do this clumsy 
building, trade unionism is a completely 
idle matter. As for restraint upon the 
young man who would enter one of the 
building trades, it does not exist in these 
rural areas—not in the guise of fellow 
workmen who would bar his entrance. 


Some Actual Barriers 


But barriers exist nevertheless. The 
fact that in these areas there is no one 
who is capable of teaching a young man 
—that stands as a barrier. And as a 
further barrier stands the fact that the 
services of the really skilled craftsman are 
not wanted except upon occasion. Hence 
it would seem that before we may deal 
wisely—in fact before we may deal at all 
—with the conditions which we deplore 
we should take fully into account the fact 
that the outstanding characteristics of the 
situation as regards the decay of skill and 
the falling away of apprentices are the 
same whether the area falls within the 
sweep of trade unionism or lies far afield. 
The point is, therefore: what has given 
rise to these outstanding characteristics? 

Perhaps the remedy proposed may be 
used to shed light upon this question. 100 
hours to prepare the journeyman! But 
what kind of a journeyman? What 
stands behind this demand? Can it be 
that it is no more than the Times sug- 
gests—a move aimed at the closed union? 
Certainly we may not expect skilled 
craftsmen to result from 100 hours of 
training. Out of sucha course would come 
the bungler, capable of performing but a 
few operations, but eminently useful for 
the purpose of erecting cheap, shoddy 
buildings. 
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Cheap, shoddy buildings! What pro- 
portion of the structures which we build 
annually falls within this general class? 
How should we classify the bulk of new 
tenements, apartment houses, single and 
two-family houses, erected by speculative 
builders, which go to enlarging our urban 
centers? How should we classify the vil- 
lage stores, the main street architecture, 
the garages, the “bungalows,” the built- 
over houses which go into the making 
of our towns and villages? Would the 
owners and the promoters of this vast 
mass of new building give employment or 
encourage the workman with the work- 
manlike outlook which was the Yankee 
carpenter’s a century ago? 


Skilled Work Not Wanted 


Anyone who is in touch with the present 
situation and who takes into account the 
motives and the outlooks of those who 
cause the bulk of modern buildings to be 
erected, knows full well that the standard 
of workmanship which produced our 
colonial buildings is not wanted today. 
Not only is it not wanted, but so much re- 
gard for building well on the part of the 
workman will not be tolerated by those 
who build the majority of buildings. Why 
do we pass the buck of responsibility to 
trade unionism? Are not the facts as 
revealed in urban centers and in areas un- 
touched by unionism sufficient to show 
that responsibility covers a far wider 
field? Or are we under the control of a 
preconception that trade unionism is an 
alien factor—something which is not a 
part of the present institutional scheme? 

A comprehensive theory of modern in- 
dustry would fall within the frontiers of a 
theory of business traffic, for modern in- 
dustry turns upon business traffic. And 
in such a theory trade unionism, as it has 
taken shape in the building trades of 
America, would not be viewed as alien or 
as moving in the direction of socialistic 
experiment. In its broader outlines, 
unionism in the building trades would ap- 
pear largely as an attempt to apply the 
outlook of business men and the ways and 
methods of business traffic to the matter 
of selling time. If we may judge by what 
has been disclosed by the inquiries into 
the building trades in Boston, New York 


An Analysis of the Building Shortage 


By COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 


T the recent conference of the Associ- 

ated General Contractors of America, 
held in Cleveland, Col. Leonard P. Ayres, 
Vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, presented some interesting 
facts and figures regarding the building 
shortage. He expressed the belief that 
prices will continue to fall, intermittently, 
for 10 or 20 years more, but conveyed as- 
surance that the construction industry 
will be immune to many of the embarrass- 
ments of the coming period, because it 
supplies a market in which there is a 


latent demand equal to 2% years’ normal’ 


production of building. ‘In other words,” 
said Col. Ayres, ‘“‘construction can go 
along for 9 years at 25 per cent above 
normal and only fill the normal demand 
by the end of that time.” 

Col. Ayres said that building finance 
problems had commenced to adjust them- 
selves, through greater abundance of 
money. ‘‘The acrimonious discussions 
between yourselves as contractors and 
ourselves as bankers are about over,’ he 
remarked. ‘‘ Within six months so much 
money will be available for borrowers 
that owners will be able to arrange build- 
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and Chicago, unionism in the building 
trade appears, not as a challenge to the 
present institutional scheme, not as a 
move toward socialism or what not, but 
as a challenge to business men to meet in 
conflict on the field of business traffic. 
And the weapons chosen are those of 
business men—control of output and 
monopolistic advantage. 

If anyone doubts the truth of this as- 
sertion, let him attempt to explain the 
activities of the modern building trade 
unions in terms of socialism, communism 
or Bolshevism. In the jargon of these 
isms, the moves, the activities and the 
objects of the trade unionists appear as 
capitalistic moves. Only when we re- 
sort to the jargon of business traffic can 
we understand and explain what trade 
unionism in the building trades is all 
about. Follow any discussion of matters 
in dispute between the business agents of 
the unions and the representatives of em- 
ployers or of employing associations, and 
the truth of this will be obvious. The 
discussion will be found to revolve about 
buying and selling, about pecuniary 
transactions and relationship. Purposes 
and objects may be expressed only in 
terms of business traffic,—that is to say, 
in terms of price. And it is upon such 
terms that the discussion comes tempo- 
rarily to rest. 

Opinion has it that the workman 
should view his work as a matter of pro- 
ducing goods—not as a businesslike mat- 
ter of selling his time at a price. But 
unfortunately for those who would have 
him remain a workman with a workman- 
like outlook, he has been shown the 
immediate pecuniary advantage which 
may follow such a businesslike move as 
cornering the labor market, or curtailing 
production, or in “‘selling dear.” And out 
of some little experience he has grown to 
be something of a business man in his own 
way. So it would seem that between the 
business man who sells commodities for 
all that can be obtained for them as a 
result of businesslike maneuvers of one 
sort and another, and the workman who 
sells his time in the same way, not much 
may be looked for in the way of workman- 
ship even though we propose to turn out 
the journeyman in 100 hours. 


ing loans on the usual! pre-war terms.” 

Charts shown by Col. Ayres indicated a 
sub-normal volume of building for every 
year since 1912. Even the apparently 
large building figures for 1919 and 1920 
were only apparent, he declared. The 
cost was large but the building was far 
behind even the current needs of the time. 
The only time in the last 9 years when the 
volume has gone above average require- 
ments was for the last few weeks of 
October, 1921. This was chiefly residence 
building, but it shows, in Col. Ayres’ 
opinion, that the tide is rising rapidly. 
He declared that building prosperity is 
always the first indication of a general 
revival and that it disseminates prosper- 
ity more widely than any other type of 
activity. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE ForuM Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


Ts editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(6) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States making loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 


ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


REAL ESTATE 


C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ForuM. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HUNTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 


DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the ‘‘hotel doctor.’’ Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CusHMAN 


President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Former Secretary, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


WrtiAM _L. GoopwIN 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
given the development of provision for electrical service in 
buildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLIAMS 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


President, The Agricultural Engineering Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Professor and Head of Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Ohio State University. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economica! layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 
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THE FORUM DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


CHARGES AND PROFITS BY 
THE INTERIOR DECORATOR 


AN editorial in The Upholsterer (Jan- 
uary 15,1922) offerssome interesting 
information and suggestions on the per- 
centages which must be added by deco- 
rators to first costs in order to show a 
profit. Some of this information may be 
enlightening to architects: 

“There have been in the last few years 
in New York, four different suits tried in 
the courts where the complainants were 
decorators and the defendants were men 
who had given open orders for decorating 
and furnishing, and had contested the 
bills on the charge of exorbitance. 

Wherea contract for decorating is under- 
taken at specific prices, this difficulty does 
not arise, but frequently, if work is under- 
taken it is practically carte blanche or 
on a basis of cost-plus-percentage, and in 
such instances trouble frequently results, 
and the trouble is usually due to a mis- 
understanding of what constitutes cost. 

It is not unreasonable to charge 50 per 
cent above all costs for a furnishing com- 
mission. Some decorators charge more. 
Some decorators, with reputations, charge 
for their reputations; and where a client is 
willing to pay, that is the end of the mat- 
ter; but if the subject gets into the courts, 
the courts decide and have decided that 
a decorator cannot charge a professional 
fee and a merchandise profit also. 

Juries have little consideration for the 
decorator asa professional man. We have 
in mind a case that recently came up, very 
similar to a case that is now pending in the 
courts and similar to two or three others, 
where the bill called for 75 or 80 per cent 
on cost, but in most of these cases 
the cost was not properly analyzed and 
did not specify the overhead and ex- 
penses. If the cost of executing a commis- 
sion, for example, is $2,000, the decorator 
will come out with the small end of the 
horn if he charges $3,000, because if that 
decorator is a Fifth avenue decorator, his 
overhead and expenses are 40 per cent, 
while on the side street they would be 
25 per cent—and his bill should carry this 
40 per cent overhead and expense charge 
plus 50 per cent profit charge, or 90 per 
cent on the cost. 

Manufacturers’ cost or merchandise 
cost by no means represents the decora- 
tor’s cost. He is entitled to remuneration 
for financing and planning, for skill and 
reputation, and 50 per cent yields inade- 
quate profit unless overhead and expenses 
are also added, because they are part of 
the cost. 


It is surprising the amount of trouble 
and litigation that follows these open or 
carte blanche orders. When they get to 
a jury, the decorator discovers that he has 
got to show overhead and expenses very 
conclusively to justify 75 or 90 per cent 
advance on cost. 

It is pretty well known that the archi- 
tect can charge 10 per cent plus his over- 
head expenses in handling decorating jobs, 
but these figures are misleading inasmuch 
as the architect has not invested capital 
in his business; his overhead expenses are 
not so great, and his service in financing a 
job, in carrying stock required, doesn’t in- 
volve the burden that is borne by the 
decorator. 75 per cent is little enough to 
add to the cost of a job involving the risk, 
the expense, skill and education of a 
decorator when you consider that even 
the 5 and 10 cent stores won’t handle any- 
thing unless it yields 100 per cent. 

The decorator, as a rule, is not a good 
business man, and the Decorators’ Society 
would be doing big work if they would 
establish some cost system and instil its 
principles into the minds of the craft at 
large. This could be only accomplished 
by heart-to-heart talks, and the society 
would have to extend its influence to the 
many instead of the few.” 


DIVISION OF LABOR COST IN 
DWELLING CONSTRUCTION 


HERE are preliminary figures showing 
the percentage which the amount 
paid to each labor group bears to the total 
labor cost of a 6-room house. These are 
figures which have been developed by the 
Division of Building and Housing of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. These 
averages were compiled from reports 
covering a large number of 6-room brick 
and frame houses throughout the country. 


Total Labor Cost 100 Per Cent 


Trade Frame Brick 

House House 

Carnenterg : sarees 49.6 aaa 
Bricklayers 25s cy 6.2 Dias 
Hod ‘Carrierstoan a2 6.7 
Plasterers 2h ee: 7.9 8.8 
Plumbersy teen 2 Bs/ 026 
Electricians <s2)nascenes ae 2.5 
Painters {72 ete 10.0 6.3 
Common Laborers .. 6.3 9.9 
All Others 7.20 ee 6.5 4.5 
Total nccta meen 100.4 100.0 


FACTORY LIGHTING CODE 
AVAILABLE 


ate code of lighting for factories, mills 
and other manufacturing buildings, 
based upon earlier codes issued by the II- 
luminating Engineering Society, and re- 
cently revised by a sectional committee 
under the sponsorship of this Society, has 
been officially approved as American 
Standard by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. 

The code was first issued by the I. E. S. 
in 1915 and was revised slightly in 1918. 
Since June, 1920, the revision of the code 
has been carried out under the rules of 
procedure of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. In accordance 
with these rules there was organized for 
the purpose of revising the code a sectional 
committee consisting of representatives 
of these societies and organizations: 


American Gas Association. 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 

Association of Edison Illuminating 
Companies. 


Illuminating Engineering Society. 

International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. 

National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 

National Electric Light Association. 

National Safety Council. 

National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau (now the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters). 

U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

U. S. Department of Labor. 

U. S. Public Health Service. 


The code is very brief, consisting of a 


‘few rules covering the minimum re- 


quirements, from the point of view of 
safety, for the illumination of traverse 
spaces during the time of use, methods for 
the avoidance of glare, and for exit and 
emergency lighting. 

State lighting laws based upon the 
I. E. S. code have already been put into 
effect in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
York, Wisconsin, Oregon, California and 
Ohio. The adoption of the code is now 
under consideration in several other 
states. Copies of this code may be se- 
cured from the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, 29 West 39th 
street, New York. Price 25 cents. 
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MAKING CONCESSIONS TO 
START CONSTRUCTION 
ACTIVITY 


PRICHARD SPILLANE, writing in a 
recent issue of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
gives an interesting account of a practical 
attempt to bring together bankers, mate- 
rial men, builders, transportation men and 
labor in order to develop concessions which 
will result in a large immediate construc- 
tion program: 

“Tn a large Middle West city an effort 
has been made to get all these elements 
together on a stable basis and a set pro- 
gram fair to all and, at the same time, 
make possible the resumption of con- 
struction work. Whose idea it was, is not 
essential to the narrative. The main facts 
will do. They may not be exactly as set 
forth here, but in general they will be 
correct. Here they are: 

“In that city there is in the municipal 
government a man of exceptional ability. 
He is quiet, soft voiced, yet determined. 
He has the confidence of the people and 
deserves it. Being an engineer, he knows 
construction work. Being a person of 
orderly mind, he started out by preparing 
a table showing the comparative prices of 
everything entering into the costs of con- 
struction work based on the level of 1913, 
including the maximum in 1920 and the 
prevailing rate late in 1921. Theitems in 
this table included brick, fuel, hauling, 
gravel, sand, cement, structural steel, re- 
inforcing bars, lumber, paints, varnish, 
tiles, iron pipe, plumbing materials, 
electrical equipment, cost of living, wages 
of building craftsmen, freight rates, etc. 

“This chart showed some remarkable 
irregularities in deflation. 

“Then he got together data regarding 
building projects deferred, owing to high 
costs. Next he went out and interviewed 
the persons having charge of those projects 
and discussed the whole situation with 
them, the great necessity of restoring con- 
fidence, getting the wheels of industry 
started, etc.” 


* * * 


“The archbishop of that diocese said 
there were hospitals, parish churches, high 
schools, etc., which were needed and which 
would cost about $4,000,000, but which 
he could not sanction at prevailing prices. 
The engineer asked the archbishop for a 
percentage figure on materials and labor 
at which he would recommend the placing 
of contracts. The archbishop gave it. 
“Please put it in writing,”’ the visitor said. 
The archbishop did so. The Federal Re- 
serve people wanted a new bank building, 
but were holding off for lower prices. The 
engineer got a specific statement as to the 
reduction in material and labor costs that 
would satisfy them. ‘Please put that in 
writing,” he said. It was put in writing.” 


* * * 


“Tt was the same with the head of the 
Jewish Hospital, the chancellor of a great 
- university, a large textile concern, a big 
theatrical syndicate, the Scottish Rite 
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Cathedral Association, etc. ‘‘Please put 
that in writing,” he said to each, and they 
put it in writing. 

“Then he went to the material people. 
“Here,” he said, ‘I have pledges for work 
aggregating $15,000,000 if I can get the 
costs down. What will you do? Volume 
makes it possible for you to cut. I have 
no doubt I can increase this total to 
$30,000,000, perhaps $35,000,000, if all 
concerned do their duty.”” The material 
men told what they could or would do in 
the matter of prices over a set period of 6 
months or so. “Put that in writing,” he 
said. 

“Then he went to the bankers. He got 
from the foremost financier of the city a 
guaranteed rate at which he would make 
loans on building construction, and also a 
cut in commission charges. ‘‘Put that in 
writing?” heasked. It wasput in writing. 

“‘Next he went to the labor leaders. He 
showed the pledges he had obtained. He 
showed also that wages in the building 
crafts in that city were the highest or near- 
ly the highest in America, carpenters, 
cement finishers, electricians, lathers, 
bricklayers, pipe-coverers and others get- 
ting $1.25 an hour and plasterers and 
hoisting engineers $1.3714 an hour. He 
suggested a cut of 20 per cent. The labor 
leaders refused. They would agree to 7% 
per cent, they said, but no more. 

“The mild voiced gentleman said he 
would go beyond them and appeal to 
Labor itself. Thereupon he prepared his 
case, put all the facts in simple form and 
asked Labor to vote ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no’’ on the 
question of accepting a 20 per cent re- 
duction. 

“But he went further. He journeyed 
to Washington and saw the high officials 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
They declared the local labor leaders who 
refused to co-operate with him fully were 
misrepresentative of Labor. ‘We'll tell 
them they are acting like fools,’ they 
promised. ‘‘We’ll do all we can to make 
them see they are wrong in their position. 
We'll help you.” 

“Now it’s up to Labor in that Middle 
West city to decide by its vote. 

‘What has been done in that city can be 
done in every city in America if the right 
man takes hold in each instance. It’s a 
one-man job. Properly handled, it means 
not only a decided step toward building 
resumption now, but a better understand- 
ing of the whole subject in the future.” 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that a movement is now on the way 
in New York to bring about the immed- 
iate construction of $100,000,000 worth of 
housing of the tenement class. Builders 
and material men have already agreed to 
cut prices and profits to make this project 
possible, and financial interests have in- 
dicated their willingness to provide the 
necessary financing, if the project can be 
developed to meet their investment re- 
quirements. It is expected also that a 
considerable cut in labor cost will be con- 
tributed by organized labor to this move- 
ment. The outcome of such co- operative 
efforts to meet the construction situation 
is awaited with keen interest. 
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BUILDING ACTIVE ON 
PACIFIC COAST 


HE Federal Reserve Bank of San 

Francisco reports that in its district, 
building activity for December reached 
the second highest point ever touched, 
being exceeded only by the returns for the 
month of October, 1921. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
number, total valuation and average value 
of building permits issued in that district 
since January, 1920. 

A study of the trends shows that much 
of the November and December activity 
in 1921 took the form of larger projects. 
This fact is shown by a sharp rise in the 
curve indicating average amount of each 
permit in hundreds of dollars, an increase 
in the amount of investment and a sharp 
drop in the actual number of permits 
issued, 
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Building Permits Issued in 20 Principal Stal Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District, 1920-1 


FORBES PREDICTS BUILDING 
BOOM 


N the February 4 issue of Forbes’ Maga- 

zine, B. C. Forbes, the well known 
economist, makes this forecast which 
should be of considerable interest to the 
building fraternity: 

“There is almost certain to develop a 
pronounced revival of building. That 
very large sums will become available for 
dependable prospective builders in the 
spring can be taken for granted. An- 
nouncement has been made that one of 
the largest insurance companies is ready 
to provide $100,000,000 to finance the 
erection of apartments for the working 
classes in New York, where the need for 
additional accommodations is urgent and 
special legislation allows valuable tax- 
exemption privileges. In view of the 
growing plentifulness of money at mod- 
erate rates, there may easily be enough 
building by private interests to offset the 
rather clamorous demand here and there 
that public funds be made available for 
providing housing facilities.”’ 


REACHING STABLE ECONOMIC 
LEVELS 


[X presenting the accompanying charts 
in The Constructor for January, John 
R. Wiggins, President of John R. Wiggins, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, makes several in- 
teresting and constructive comments. He 
says in part: 

“The construction industry of the 
United States has just passed through two 
extremely uncertain, and to a large extent 
lean, years. The year 1922 ought to be 
hailed with satisfaction by those engaged 
in the industry because of the fact that it 
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holds promise of laying low the uncer- 
tainty which has stalked our paths for the 
past two years particularly, and in vary- 
ing degree for the last seven years. The 
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ending of this period of freaky markets 
and sporadic demand points the way toa 
substantial resumption of activity through- 
out the industry. 


1998, 


Comparative Trend of Construction Costs, Commodity Prices and 
House Rents 


1. Construction Costs—Composite of a weighted average of the wholesale prices of 15 
principal building materials and a weighted average of wage rates in the principal 


building trades. 
(Solid line.) 


The prices used are those in effect on the first day of each month. 


2. Commodity Prices—Based on U. S. Department of Labor’s compilation of wholesale 


prices of all commodities, 
month. (Dotted line.) 


The prices used are those in effect on the first day of each 


3. House Rents—Based on statistics of approximate changes in rents of houses of wage 
earners’ families in cities throughout the country, as compiled by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Figures used for rents in effect on the 15th day of each 


month. (Broken line.) 
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Comparative Trend ot Construction Costs, Wages and Cost of Living 


1. Construction Costs—Composite of a weighted average of the wholesale prices of 15 
principal building materials and a weighted average of wage rates in the principal 


building trades. 
(Solid line.) 


The prices used are those in effect on the first day of each month. 


2. Wages—Based on compilations of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, showing pay- 
roll statistics reported by over 600 establishments with normally about 600,000 


employes. (Dotted line.) 


3. Cost of Living—Based on statistics of the approximate changes in cost of living of wage 


earners’ families compiled by U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
mate conditions on the 15th day of each month. 


Represents approxi- 
(Broken line.) 


March, 1922 


A glance at the charts shown here drives 
home one great lesson; namely, that, 
whereas during the years of, and imme- 
diately following, the war great abnormal 
peaks appeared and much divergence in 
the cost bases of the various commodities 
and materials existed, these lines now are 
approaching, and have practically reached 
a mean level, higher than 1914 it is true, 
but evidently constituting a new normal 
on which business may be soundly trans- 
acted. This new normal, probably in the 
general neighborhood of 60 per cent higher 
than in 1914, will likely gradually recede 
during the next decade or more, and there 
will undoubtedly be frequent fluctuations 
during that period. While, as just said, 
the level of construction costs will prob- 
ably recede for 10 or more years, this re- 
cession will not be sufficiently great to pay 
prospective owners to postpone contem- 
plated projects in anticipation of this 
reduction of costs. In fact, the price level 
today is economically sound and it will 
pay owners to proceed with construction. 


Reaction from Stagnated Costs Prob- 
able 


The first fluctuation to have much bear- 
ing on our particular business and field 
will be made up of the probable rise in the 
cost of construction during the middle 
third of 1922. The reaction caused by the 
change from a period of largely stagnated 
construction activity to a time of more 
substantial business will undoubtedly 
cause somerise in the market. It isto be 
hoped that general conditions affecting 
the release of much of the construction 


‘work now under contemplation will be 


such as to prevent a too suddenly in- 
creased demand, and thereby avoid the 
danger of a pyramiding of prices and the 
consequent runaway market. Should this 
pyramiding develop, it can mean only one 
thing; namely, another long period during 
which the public will not have confidence 
in the industry, and we shall have to fight 
all over again the battles so dearly won 
during the past two years. This vision of 
another period of readjustment, I hope 
and believe, will not materialize, because 
the 1922 resumption of construction activ- 
ity, in all probability, will be sufficiently 
gradual to prevent more than a slight ad- 
vance in price. 


Finance 


The difficulties which have been expe- 
rienced since the war in financing con- 
struction projects are well on their way 
toward being smoothed out. This is 
certainly true to my personal knowledge 
with regard to large building projects in 
the great Eastern cities, in particular with 
reference to large apartment, hotel and 
office structures. Whereas a year ago 
money was almost absolutely not available 
for these purposes, now it can be had in 
increasingly large amounts and at de- 
creasing financing costs. I believe the 
new year will see funds available in 
amounts adequate for necessary con- 
struction and at non-prohibitive rates. 
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A post card brings you 
a copy of this bond 


For over twenty years the General 
Chemical Company has been at the 
fore front of chemical research and 
manufacture in this country. The 
Hard-n-tyte Specification is the latest 
contribution of its splendid staff of 
chemists. It is the successful result 


of tong search for a concrete floor 
hardener that really hardens the floor 
and materially increases its life. It 
enables engineers and architects to 
give their clients a quality of con- 
crete work far in advance of any- 
thing that has been possible heretofore 
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1 Concrete Pavement, Troy, N. 4 
Hard-n-tyte Road Treatment use 


| stand 


—Concrete floors insured by a Guaranty Bond! 


HAT concrete road stands 

more wear in a day than the 
average floor gets in a month. 
Grinding horse shoes, biting tire 
chains and the suction of speed- 
ing rubber are doing their best 
to dig out small ‘particles and 
bring about that condition known 
as “dusting.” But it never hap- 
pens*on the mosaic-like surface 
produced by Hard-n-tyte. 


The silicates and fluorides on the 
Hard-n-tyte Specification Floor 
are almost indestructible under 
trafic and absolutely insoluble 
in water. That is why Hard-n- 
tyte Specification Floors will 
stand abuse for years. without 
showing any sign of wear—more 


CY NO} 


abuse than the average concrete 
floor is ever given. 


But to ‘protect the interests of 
all concerned, every Hard-n-tyte 
Specification Floor is insured 
against soft spots, “dusting,” or 
other signs of wearing under 
traffic, for five years by a“Guar- 
anty Bond of the U. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company. And you 
may rest assured that a long life, 
many times five years, must have 
been established before Hard-n- 
tyte received the guaranty of a 
bonding company. 

A post card will bring you a copy 
of the Hard-n-tyte Specification 
and a sample of the bond. 


General Chemical Company 
1710 Broad Exchange Bldg., New York City 


—dustless, long-wearing concrete 
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Contrast 


e. 

ye “Clinton” dealers can 

sectaenf : 

ny now show you specti- 
men panels of brick of 

any color laid with mortar joints of any 

tint. This service helps you get attractive color com- 

binations. Clinton colors improve the appearance and 

value of property, and often save more than their cost et 

in reduced mortar expense. Ask for particulars. 

THE CLINTON METALLIC PAINT Co., CLINTON, N. Y 
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Entrance of Residence, Evanston, Ill 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Sa “eg : 


. Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Architeds 


One of many exquisite effects the architect may secure by using just standard 
sized brick in his wall designs. The three rows of headers at the side of the door, 
separated by a Flemish course laid Vertically, are especially worthy of notice. 


Architectural “Details in Face “Brick 


SERIES II AND III 


WV have now ready for distribution Series II and 
III in the Portfolio of Architectural Details in 
Face Brick. The collection now embraces over a hun- 
dred de luxe half-tone plates. Each series is assembled 
in an enclosed folder, with printed tab, ready for filing. 


Many architects who received Series I, have ex- 


pressed themselves as delighted with the beauty of 
the plates and their richness in suggesting the artistic 
possibilities of brickwork. 

A set of these folders will be sent to any architect 


requesting them on his office stationery, and his name 
will be placed on the list for future mailings. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


II5SI WESTMINSTER BUILDING - 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


April, 1922 
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e etraikine That Conmatids 
Fifth Avenue 


—a tribute to 


FISH BRICK 


HE upward move on Fifth Avenue 
has reached its climax in the new 


Heckscher Building at 57th Street. 


The color, scale and texture of the tower 
walls, which are such outstanding fea- 
tures of the design, were realized by the 
use of a special oversized BRICK 
—1114x 334 x 334—manufactured by us. 
The color is light grayish tan to har- 
monize with the limestone of the lower 
stories and is contrasted with the metal- 
lic green of the window spandrels. 


Our services in working out unusual 
architectural uses for brick are at the 
disposal of architects. A visit to our 
exhibit rooms, where we have panels of 
various designs, colors and textures, is 
HES | suggested. Correspondence concerning 
ee eee uw uw 3 your problems is also invited. 


i 


Fish Brick Sales Company 


25 West 45th Street New York City 
High Grade Face Brick 


Represented in United States and Canada 
Telephone Bryant 3821-8992 


THE HECKSCHER BUILDING 
Fifth Ave. and 57th St., New York City 


Warren & Wetmore, Architects 
George Backer Co., Builders 
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School at Windfall, Indiana 


Built with Doric No. 875 below 
water table and Doric Chicago 
Mixture above 


Clarence Martindale 
Architect 


Reds, Browns 
Tans and 
Buffs 


— 16 Variations 


Stippled Cloister Brick: 


These are our regular Cloisters, now made 
with a stippled texture. Five beautiful 
shades ranging from a bright red to a warm 
dark brown, with subtile variations of tones 
in the individual brick — the result of special 
treatment in burning. 


Doric Stippled Brick: 


The Dorics offer six unusual shades of 
buffs and tans, running from a delicate buff 
with a pinkish cast, through olive buffs, 
golden tans and rich browns to deep purplish 
browns and black. 


Gothic Stippled Brick: 


The Gothic stipples comprise five very 
desirable shades of rich browns and reds. 
They range from a dark brown or black, 
through lighter browns and reds to a wonder- 
ful old rose shade. 


Finely illustrated booklets describing 
these three types of Stippled Brick will 
be sent on request. Address Dept.1#. 


Western Brick Company 
Capacity One Hundred Million Annual. 


April, 1922 


Reproducing the Stippled 
Walls of Ancient 


Architecture 


HROUGH all the centuries, back even to 
the days of the early Greeks, builders 
have resorted to hand labor to produce, 

with mallet and chisel, a delicately stippled 
surface on their stone and marble walls. 


These builders, whose works have lived for 
ages, knew the necessity of regulating light 
reflection, through a slight chiseling, in order 
to soften and beautify the wall surface. 


Practically the same effect of this arduous 
hand labor is secured in Stippled Brick, which 
cost no more than ordinary textured brick. 
The character of the stippling, not rough 
enough to be coarse nor smooth enough to be 
glaring, has proved ideally adapted to bring 
out the true colors and beauty in brickwork. 


Danville. [llinois (aaa 
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Architect, Robert D. Farquhar 
Chicago Office, Monadnock Building 


Tate, Georgia 


TLE LUL LEEPER 


Built of White Georgia Marble by 


The Georgia Marble Company 
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Mausoleum for Wm. A. Clark, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. 


New York Office, 1328 Broadway 
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Good “Renderings” Are 


Your Best Salesman 


N WHATMAN Draw- 
ing Paper every line 


stands out clear and fine; 
erasures, however numer- 
ous, do not show; colors 
flow evenly on it and dry 
slowly without rough edges. 


a) \WIHATIMAN 
Genuine Hand-Made 
Drawing Papers 


ARRISON Memorials are 
noted for their artistic and 
structural success. 


The experience gained during the 
past 74 years is at your service. 
Send for Booklet 6 


HARRISON GRANITE CoO. 
200 Fifth Avenue - New York 
807 Fine Arts Building, Ohicago, Il. 


1501 Kresge paldee Detroit, Mich. 
4927 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Works: Barre, Vt. 
Member of Memorial Crafts Institute 21-6F 


HARRISON 
MEMORIALS 


Send for handy sample book of sizes, surfaces and 


weights —free to artists, architects and engineers 


H. Reeve Angel & Co. 


Incorporated 


7-11 Spruce Street New York City 


]!Z7 


Philip L. Goodwin Residence Goodwin, Bullard & Woolsey 
Syosset, L. I. ‘ Architects 


The RISING & NELSON SLATE CO. 


Since 1869 Miners and Makers of High-grade Roofing Slates 


Quarries and Main Office, West Pawlet, Vermont The most practical © pleasant. window in 
Architects’ Service Department, 101 Park Avenue, New York any 8 i tuation. Low Si rst cost -—no Tt "epat TS. 5 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON Apply 103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


April, 1922 


Evansville College Building, Evansville, Indiana. 
Messrs. Miller, Fullenwider & Dowling, Archi- 
tects. In this construction, the masonry wall facing 
of Indiana Limestone has been most effectively 
combined with the cut stone trim. 
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LIMESTONE 


THe ARISTOCRAT of BUILDING MATERIALS 


A Form ot Construction 
Both Artistic and Practical 


The possibilities of Random Ashlar facing con- 
structed of quarry-run Indiana Limestone have 
already been called to the attention of architects 
and the cut stone trade. 


Above is shown an actual example of its use for an 
important College project. The handsome effect in 
the finished building can readily be visualized from 
the illustration from construction photograph. 


In this instance the Random Ashlar has irregular 
end joints, which means that the strips of rough 
sawed-4-side material, as furnished by the quarry 


producer, are broken off irregularly to the lengths 
required on the job. This wall facing is essentially 
mason work and should be treated as such, rather 
than as cut stone trim. 


This form of construction is suitable for schools, 
colleges and all types of institutional buildings, also 
for a vast range of residential work. Used without 
trim, it can be employed for small houses of de- 
cidedly moderate cost. 


Our Architects’ Service Bureau is prepared to assist 
you with your Indiana Limestone problems. 


Booklets will be mailed on request 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 766, Bedford, Indiana 


METROPOLITAN SERVICE BUREAU, 489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


7 


THE NATION'S BUILDING STONE 
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ee yee : Reversible Window Fixtures 
MADE OF SOLID. BRONZE 


§ Desirable for all kinds of windows for high class homes. 
§ Do not interfere with curtains or hangings. Easily reverse for cleaning from 
within. 1 to 100% ventilation. 


§ All the benefits of casements with no disadvantages. Conveniently screened from 
within. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND pee COMPLETE DETAILS 


SALES CONNECTIONS in rFawne er UPON REQUEST. 


LEADING CITIES bs COMPANY SHOWN IN SWEET’S 
NILES, MICHIGAN 


PoO@i~ DEPARTMENT 


“Ad Quadratum” 


REVIEWED BY WOLDEMAR H. RITTER 


AD QUADRATUM. A Study of the Geometrical Bases of Classical and 
Mediaeval Religious Architecture. By Fredrik Macody Lund. Profusely 
illustrated by plans, sections, views and details of notable temples, churches, 
cathedrals and other buildings in Greece, Italy, Germany, Denmark, France, 


England and Norway. Printed by order of the Norwegian Parliament. 
Published by’B. T. Batsford, London. 2 vols. 934 x 1234 ins. Price £5 net. 


ODERN architecture is deeply indebted to the 

parliament of Norway for the publication of 
“Ad Quadratum,” the work of an author, historian 
and art critic of international reputation. The book is 
an elucidation of architectural philosophy, called forth 
by the controversy waged over the reconstruction of 
the cathedral of Nidaros, Norway's national shrine. 
Fearing lest the proposed reconstruction result in one 
of the usual modern abortions, Prof. Lund made an 
exhaustive study of those parts of the cathedral still 
standing, in the course of which he discovered certain 
striking mathematical proportions, the existence of 
which he has since found repeated in the ecclesiastical 
architecture of all ages. 

It still is fashionable for architects to “‘sit in the 
seats of the scornful,’ and smile at any attempt to 
produce architectural beauty by geometrical means, 
but books like ‘‘Ad Quadratum”’ foreshadow the time 
when these seats will have to be vacated, and perhaps 
more precipitately than gracefully! Dissecting temples 
and cathedrals like a comparative anatomist, Prof. 
Lund has laid bare a common skeleton plan, based on 
series of squares, cubes and pentagons, uniting all 
ecclesiastical architecture from Solomon’s temple on, 
into one great family of ‘‘Quadrata.”’ 

For'centuries mankind has stood in awe before the 
temples and cathedrals of earlier ages, while criticism 
vanished in the worship of beauty. Although architects 
of our time have done their best to live up to classic 
tradition, they have succeeded only in the details. 
Every honest critic is sensible of the lack, and the 
greatest architectural minds of the last century have 


‘ 


occupied themselves with the reason for this failure, 
striving for the rediscovery of the scientific basis of 
the art of architecture. The few architectural drawings 
handed down from the middle ages and the scanty 
documents of the building guilds merely hint at geo- 
metric methods of design, either because the philosophy 
symbolized by their designs was a guild secret, or a 
knowledge of it was assumed to be the common prop- 
erty of all builders. 

In “‘Ad Quadratum”’ Prof. Lund claims to have 
rediscovered this philosophy and the geometrical 
principles underlying its expression in architecture. 
Whether he has given us the final word, the future 
alone can decide, but there can be no doubt that he 
has directed a powerful searchlight upon the middle 
ages. 

The diagrams are elaborately worked out. The 
author does not stop with squares and diagonals, as do 
his predecessors in this field, but considers the penta- 
gon and pentagram most important construction fig- 
ures, and his numerous drawings are covered with these 
to such an extent that he can say, ‘‘When the pious 
medizeval worshiper stepped inside the porches of the 
transept, or followed the long processions through the 
nave porch, he came into a wonderful world of imagi- 
nary pentagrams, around the altar, in the sanctuary, 
high up between the spires, and over the roof of the 
church where chancel and church meet—the symbol of 
creation and of the miracle of life in ancient and Chris- 
tian times.’’ (p. 76.) But he goes further. In the 
chapter on the ‘‘Sectio Aurea’’ he gives us one of the 
most interesting compilations of the many early state- 
ments of this remarkable law and an exhaustive his- 
tory of its origin and application to classic buildings. 

Prof. Lund regards ecclesiastical architecture, from 
the Temple of Solomon on through Greek temples and 
medizval cathedrals, as the architectural expression 
of the Greco-medizeval philosophy of the harmony 
and beauty of the universe, embodied in mathematical 
laws and symbols. Armed with this theory not only 
has he conquered his opponents and saved Norway’s 


FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


of the ITALIAN 


RENAISSANCE 


By FRIDA SCHOTTMULLER 


HIS new book is a valuable source of reference 
to architects and designers on the domestic 


phase of the Italian renaissance. It contains 24 
pages of informing text on the plan and decoration 
of the renaissance house and detailed consideration 
of the various articles of furniture. There are 590 


246 pages, 9 x 111% ins. 
ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


illustrations of intériors, architectural details, vari- 
ous articles of furniture and accessories such as 
metal work and fabrics, all carefully arranged in 
groups and presented chronologically. Excellently 
printed in black ink on cream paper and bound 
in board covers with cloth back. 


Price $10 postpaid 
| 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Handbook of Ornament 


By FRANZ SALES MEYER 


A book of reference for architects, being a 
grammar of art, industrial and architectural 
designing in all its branches. More than 
3,000 illustrations of the styles of all periods 
and countries. 

548 pages, cloth, 6 x 9 ins., 300 full page plates 


Price $3.60 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


The Brick Architecture 
of the Colonial Period in 
Maryland and Virginia 


By LEWIS A. COFFIN and ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


The admirable brick buildings of the 
colonial period in Virginia and Mary- 
land form the subject matter of this 
useful volume. Each of the houses 
concerned was visited and studied by 
the authors and they present photo- 
graphs and numerous full page draw- 
ings of exteriors and interiors, all 
carefully selected with a view to their 
practical, present day architectural 
value. 


One volume, 9% x 12 ins. 
Price $16.50 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


MODERN BUILDING SUPERINTEN- 
DENCE AND THE WRITING OF 


SPECIFICATIONS 
By DAVID B. EMERSON 


The author begins at the foundation and 
carries to completion an up-to-date build- 
ing of modern materials and constructed by 
present day methods. A valuable aid in 
the office and to the superintendent. 
247 pages, bound in cloth, 4% x 7 ins. 
Price $1.75 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


national shrine from being reborn a monstrosity, but 
to quote his own words has ‘“‘sent back to its proper 
place, to darkness and chaos’’ the modern view of art 
which ‘“‘turns architecture into a matter of feelings,— 
a mixture of sentimentality and stupidity.” 

The architect who, to any degree whatever, endeavors 
to infuse beauty along with utility into his work, can- 
not afford to neglect the study of the principles of pro- 
portion laid down in this book and its predecessors. 
As the carpenter’s knowledge need go little beyond the 
square and triangle, so many an architect may be satis- 
fied with using the simple fundamental principles eluci- 
dated in “Ad Quadratum,”’ but the man of culture and 
learning will find here a wealth of thought, the diges- 
tion and application of which he will recognize as one 
of his duties. Prof. Lund is an exponent of higher 
mathematics; his exposition will appeal chiefly to the 
trained philosophical mind. What is now needed is a 
masterly version of ‘“Ad Quadratum”’ in “words of one 
syllable.” 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE FURNITURE. By Wilhelm von Bode, trans- 
lated by Mary E. Herrick. 47 pp. and 134 illustrations. 714x 10ins. Price 
$4. William Helburn, Inc., 418 Madison avenue, New York. 

HE popular and increasing interest in Italian re- 

naissance architecture, and the furnishings which 
the architects and craftsmen of the times designed to 
go with it, owes much of its growth to various books 
upon the subject. In 1902 Dr. Wilhelm von Bode pub- 
lished the original edition of which the volume here 
reviewed is a reprint, made necessary, as the author 
observes in the introduction, by “‘the lively interest in 

Italian furniture.”’ 

More than is true of furniture of some of the great 
periods, that of the Italian renaissance depends for its 
effectiveness largely upon the character of its surround- 
ings. The architects of the period possessed a marvel- 
ous understanding of the relations between movable 
objects and the walls, ceilings and other details which 
made up the setting, so that it is impossible to study 
intelligently the furniture of the renaissance without 
studying as well the interior architecture which went 
with it, and while this volume is concerned chiefly 
with furniture enough is said of interior architecture 
to give the student a fair grasp of the subject. 

Dr. von Bode makes it plain that each of the large 
cities of Italy possessed its own local version of the 
renaissance, each version holding its particular inter- 
est for the architect or decorator, though the differ- 
ences are subtle and might easily be overlooked by the 
unobserving. These variations of style or type were 
especially marked in the development of the table and 
the cassone or chest, also in the different forms which 
were given the chair. 

The formation of a trained and accurate taste in 
period furniture depends mainly upon two things,— 
study of authentic pieces of the time, which in this 
day of museums and private collections is within the 
reach of many, and study also of authoritative works 
upon the subject which may even more readily be seen 
at most of the libraries. But each student will find that 
a collection of photographs and illustrations from maga- 
zines is a powerful aid in obtaining a matured and 
settled view of the subject, and securing this view is 
further helped by the possession of books upon the 
topic. 
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ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING IN WASH. _ By H. Van Buren Magon- 
igle, F.A.1.A. 160 pp., illustrated. 73x 10 ins. Price $5. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 


HE reading of this book may not make a genius in 

the way of a producer of renderings out of an 
architectural draftsman, but we venture the assertion 
that a study of its contents and an application of its 
precepts will go far toward accomplishing that desirable 
end. As Mr. Thomas R. Kimball observes in the pref- 
ace, this book presents its author in the diverse ca- 
pacities of architect, draftsman, painter and writer, of 
whose work the architectural draftsman will be the 
chief beneficiary, though posterity will also share in 
these benefits in that because of the book impetus may 
be given which will strengthen and foster what might 
otherwise become one of the lost arts. 

Mr. Magonigle says that the work is written from the 
point of view of a beginner who knows little about 
rendering but who wants to find out. With this in view 
the book takes up the teaching of rendering at the very 
beginning and through eight chapters follows the sub- 
ject, covering the various phases of medium and tech- 
nique. The making of rendered drawings is not work 
which is likely to be attempted by a novice at drafting, 
but a student who has attained to a proficiency which 
would inspire a desire to undertake rendering would 
unquestionably be able to draw considerable valuable 
help from Mr. Magonigle’s pages. 

As an example of what a well executed rendering 
should be and also to establish a high mark toward 
which the student should aim, the book includes re- 
productions of 22 renderings—one in color—by the 
author, Paul Philippe Cret, Hubert G. Ripley, Jules 
Guerin, Otto R. Eggers, Ernest Piexotto and a number 
of others. Probably a renderer like a poet may have to 
be born and not made, but even a poet must learn the 
grammar of the language which is to be his medium and 
in much the same way this work may be regarded as the 
grammar or textbook of the art of producing rendered 
architectural drawings. 


A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF MOISTURE CONTENT UPON THE 
EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION OF PLAIN AND REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. By Torato Matsumoto. Bulletin No. 126. Published by 


the Engineering Experiment Station, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


HE investigations of the properties of concrete 

hitherto conducted have had to do chiefly with 
its strength, but closely related to the strength of con- 
crete are the effects produced upon it by moisture and 
changes of temperature. Reinforced concrete has prac- 
tically the same coefficient of expansion as steel where 
temperature changes are concerned, so that the two 
materials contract or expand together, but moisture 
has no effect upon steel. Unlike steel, concrete expands 
when it absorbs moisture, much like clay, wood or cer- 
tain other substances. 

This study into the effect of these conditions upon 
concrete is the work of an engineer engaged in the con- 
struction of harbor works on the island of Formosa. 
Owing to the conditions which prevail in this tropical 
region the durability of a substance exposed to the 
sea air and to constant climatic changes is a matter of 
much importance, and the result of the investigations 
recorded in this Bulletin have an application as wide 
as the constantly broadening sphere of concrete’s use. 
Copies of this Bulletin may be had without charge. 


Small Houses of the Late 


Georgian Period 


By STANLEY C. RAMSEY 


A volume on the small country or suburban 
houses and town houses, detached or in rows, of 
the late eighteenth century type, suitable for 
American use today. The houses shown include 
those of stone, brick, stucco or clapboards and 
most of them are designed in the dignified, slightly 
formal style which marks the Georgian period; 
some of the buildings contain shops on the ground 
floors with living quarters above. The volume 
also contains illustrations of doorways, porticoes, 
balconies and wrought ironwork of the time. 
This book contains no fewer than 130 carefully 
selected examples of small houses, all finely repro- 
duced to a large size from photographs specially 
taken for the purpose. 

Apart from its immediate practical utility, this 
book is of distinct educational value, and it will 
make a strong appeal to all architects, students 
and general readers who are interested in the 
Georgian period. 


Handsomely bound in full cloth gilt, size 12% x 8% ins., 


and printed on heavy art paper 


Price $8.40 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. By R. W. 
Symonds. 132 pp., |56illustrations. 10x12 ins. Price $20. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. 


HE architect or decorator interested in the use of 

old English furniture will derive almost as much 
benefit from this work as the collector, for whose use 
it is primarily intended. The golden age of English 
furniture was that which covered the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; little furniture is apt 
to be found made prior to that period, while soon after 
1800 furniture making, together with most of the arts 
involving taste in design, fell to a low level. 

From the point of view of one who has made a long 
study of English furniture are written the chapters 
relating to color and patina, design and ornament, 
workmanship, present condition and restoration. The 
author’s treatment of the subject is divided broadly 
into divisions in which are discussed the uses of oak, 
walnut and mahogany. The use of gesso for forming 
the foundations upon which gold was applied during 
the Georgian period is dealt with, and in connection 
with gold furniture Mr. Symonds touches upon the work 
of William Kent and a few other architects of his 
school, and as is necessary in any book treating of 
furniture which is closely related to the customs of its 


times, this volume makes more or less reference to the’ 


history of the period and to the decorations and acces- 
sories which were in use. 


COLLECTED PAPERS ON ACOUSTICS. By Wallace Clement Sabine. 
ah, pp., 74x 10% ins. Price $4. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
ass. 

NTO this volume have been gathered many of the 
papers upon the subject of acoustics which were 
written by the late Prof. Sabine for various architec- 
tural journals, together with other articles hitherto 
unpublished. Unless an architect has been confronted 
with a problem which involves the assured provision of 
certain acoustical properties he can have but little 
idea of the difficulty of planning to insure these required 
results. The science of acoustics has not yet reached a 
stage of development which would entitle it to rank 
with the sciences known as ‘‘exact,’’ and unfortunately 
the acoustical properties of a building cannot always be 
judged until the structure is completed, furnished, and 
in some instances even occupied by an audience. It is 
always easier to explain why a method does not work 
than to know in advance whether it will or will not, and 
it is especially easy to explain why it doés not work 
when one is not under the immediate necessity of cor- 
recting it or supplying it. To add to the difficulty of 


The Law of Architecture 
and Building | 


By CLINTON H. BLAKE, JR. 


A detailed discussion of the mutual rights, 
duties and liabilities of architect, owner, con- 
tractor and sub-contractor with complete 
appendices and forms. 


352 pages, bound in buckram 
Price $3 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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insuring proper acoustics, there are constant changes in 
the use of materials employed for building, fireproofing, 
ventilating, etc., and introduction of new materials the 
acoustic properties of which are generally an unknown 
quantity. 

The author deals thoroughly with this complicated 
subject, treating at considerable length such of its divi- 
sions as Absorbing Power of Wall Surfaces, Fabrics, 
Cushions and Floor Coverings; Absorbing Power of 
Audiences; Reverberation; Effect on Acoustics of 
Required Seating Capacities; Effects of Air Currents 
and Temperatures; Correction of Acoustical Defects 
in Existing Buildings, and a valuable section is that 
on Insulation of Sound, which is important in buildings 
of many kinds. 

The science of acoustics has been considerably de- 
veloped during recent years, the late Prof. Sabine him- 
self being one of its most successful exponents, and this 
work places in a form permanent and readily accessible 
the result of his researches and investigations. 

HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK OF HOUSES. Edited by Richardson Wright. 

110 pp., 934 x 1214 ins. Price $3. Condé Nast & Company, New York. 

OUSES of every type popular in suburbs or coun- 
try are represented in this book which contains 
more than 300 illustrations of homes, large and small, 
plans, and views of service quarters, garages, and such 
important architectural details as doorways, fireplaces, 
windows, floors, walls, ceilings, closets, stairways, chim-: 
neys, etc. The book is arranged in three general divi- 
sions which include (1) the houses themselves, (2) ex- 
terior and interior architectural details, with views and 
the requisite plans, and (3) the arrangement of garages, 
service quarters and accessory buildings of different 
sorts, considered in their relations to the place as a 
whole. 

One of the most powerful aids in visualizing the home 
is to see what others have done elsewhere and to obtain 
an idea of the possibilities held forth by each of the 
various house types. A prospective builder in country 
or suburb who ts weighing the relative merits of differ- 
ent types of houses and the materials of which they may 
be built would find himself repaid many times over for 
the amount of money he might invest in a book such as 
this. With but a few exceptions the houses illustrated 
are of what is generally known as “‘average”’ or ‘“‘mod- 
erate’ cost. It is not difficult to secure results in build- 
ing and furnishing when lavish expenditure is possible, 
but often the most interesting houses are those worked 
out under the handicap of a limited appropriation. 


DALZELL’S 
HOMES OF MODERATE SIZE 


A book of modern suburban houses of medium 
cost, containing views of exteriors and in- 
teriors and floor plans. The houses illus- 
trated are of widely different types and are 
built of various materials. An invaluable 
book for anyone who intends to build. 

144 pages, 9x 12 ins. 

Price $4 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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The Linotile floor in this sunroom is Sleeping porch floored with 8-inch 
made up of 16-inch white squares sep- squares of black and white Linotile with 
arated by 4-inch light blue strips with a light gray and black border. Residence 
light blue border. Residence of J. W. of L. W. Reps, Springfield, Mo. Haw- 
Dyar, Grosse Point, Detroit, Mich. kins & Hoener, Architects. 


Architect, Geo. W. Graves, Detroit, Mich. 


Kitchen floor of 4-inch squares of 
white and light blue Linotile with 
14-inch black joints and light blue 
border. Note Linotile on drain 
board and top of cabinet. Residence 
of Z. G. Simmons, Kenosha, Wis. 
Architect, Max Dunning, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Not a ““One-Room”’ Floor 


Fe ae distinctive features that make Linotile so satisfactory a floor for the sunroom commend it 
Swe £ : 5 eats = 

Leal equally for the sleeping porch, kitchen and pantry, bathroom, billiard room and entries. 
G&S _|| For the flooring of such rooms in the better type of home, the quietness, comfort and cleanli- 


ness of Linotile and its pleasing variety of color and design are especially appropriate. 


Linotile is a tile foor—a non-absorbent composition of cork and wood flour that is warm, resil- 
ient and non-slippery.. It is supplied in quarter-inch tiles of various shapes and sizes and in eleven 
colors, and can be laid over any smooth base. 


Structural details, specimen designs and com- 
plete information are contained in the 72-page 
book, ‘‘Linotile Floors,’’ which, with a sample, is 
sent free on request. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 132 Twenty-fourth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Also Manufacturers of Armstrong’s Cork Tile 


L INOTILE FLOORS 


lillian 
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Alabaree Marble Company 


Sole Producers and Manufacturers of the Standard Grades of 


Alabama Statuary Alabama Veined Grade A Alabama Statuary Mosaic 
Alabama Selected A Alabama Pocahontas Alabama Mixed Mosaic 
Alabama Grade A Alabama Italian Alabama Terrazzo 


The best possible and most satisfactory service in Interior Marble can be obtained 


by dealing directly with the Manufacturing Producer 
The Reasons Why - i. You want a reasonably uniform ground-tone throughout every integral part of 


¢ the job. You wanta consistency in the distribution of clouding and veining, so that 

every piece will seem to belong where it is. Nature did not make marble so that 

blocks will saw up always into pieces like that. But whatever variation may occur in the individual block, some other 

block will yield the match for every piece. The manufacturing producer can always find the match because he has the 
whole deposit to draw upon, and no one else has. 


2. His saw mill and plant are always near the quarry. The inevitable waste in manufacture amounts to at least 25% 
and it is often much more. The manufacturing producer pays no freight on this and he is always so situated that he can 
dispose of it at less expense than anyone else. Therefore he does not object to increasing the waste if he can thereby pro- 
duce a better job and enhance his own reputation. 

3. He cannot evade his own responsibility. An interior marble job is never covered up with other materials. Every- 
body sees it. The manufacturing producer can give no valid excuse for not producing the best possible job in each grade 
of his own material; he can have no alibi. It is up to him, and there is no divided responsibility. 

4. His living depends on your satisfaction. If you are not satisfied, you will neither specify nor accept his material. It 
is the architect who determines whether he can sell it or not, and the producer knows it. 

5. The honest craftsman’s pride is in every man’s breast, apart from questions of pecuniary advantage. But he knows 
full well that if every job is one of which he may justly be proud, his position in the market is secure. 

6. Having the largest stock to draw from, he can make the promptest deliveries. This is self-evident. But the same pride 
and self-interest that leads him to do the best job he can, impels him also to render the best service possible. 

7. His prices are the most reasonable. It costs him less to handle the waste, and not more than it does other concerns to 
finish the work. He is very sensitive to the retention of the market; he does not dare to overcharge, even if he is other- 
wise so disposed. Handling an integrated business, his over-all overhead charges are a minimum. He can afford to 
make reasonable prices—and cannot afford to do otherwise. 


Alabama Marble Company, Gantts Quarry, Alabama 


Main Office, Quarries and Finishing Plant 
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All Souls’ Chuscks Lowell, Mass. Architects—Cram & Ferguson, Boston, Mass. 


Bishopric used on all exteriors 
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CRAM & FERGUSON 
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a" Architects 
INTERLOCKING Tt 
DOVETATLED KEY Ur : : 
CREOSOTED STRIPS th; The Bishopric Mfg. Co. 
FOR STUCCO ii 2 Cine Os B M 
incinnati, io oston, Mass. 
Bisuopric | ; 
SHEATHING ; Gentlemen: : 
Cre cate or ve ii We used Bishopric Base in connection with our building and enlargement of All 
FLoor Souls’ Church, Lowell, and find the result very satisfactory. The church proper was 
an old building which we desired to cover with stucco and the Bishopric Base has 


proved an excellent foundation for covering material employed. It seems to have 
CEILan given perfect satisfaction to the owners and certainly has to us. 


= 


Yours very truly, 
CRAM & FERGUSON 
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T is of great importance in the construction of the house of stucco 

to provide for the preservation of its beauty, its resistance against 
fire, vermin and decay, its insulation against change of temperature 
and dampness. Bishopric stucco and plaster base in construction and 
in use offers the possibilities of this insurance. 
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We have prepared ‘‘Bishopric For All Time and Clime,’’ a booklet for you, 
containing facts and figures and illustrated with photographs of beautiful houses 
built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for tt. 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 


103 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories : Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
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ENFORCEMENT OF JURISDICTIONAL 
AWARDS 


[i Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, The American Institute of Architects, The 
Engineering Council, The National Building 
Trades Employers Association, and the Building 
Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor through the National Board of Jurisdictional 
Awards, which has just concluded its regular quar- 
terly meeting in Washington, have reached a na- 
tional agreement through a resolution heavily 
penalizing union workmen who refuse to abide 
by the decisions of the Board. 

This action has been taken as the result of the 
report of a special committee of the National Board 
appointed to outline the procedure to be followed in 
clearing up the situation created by the refusal of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
to conform to the decisions of the Board in the case 
of settling the dispute between the carpenters and 
the sheet metal workers which was decided in favor 
of the latter. This dispute involved the setting of 
sheet metal trim on doors and windows. The car- 
penters have refused to abide by the decisions and 
have called strikes and suspended work on big con- 
struction jobs in many parts of the country, causing 
serious trouble and unemployment in other trades. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas, The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America has not been observing or 
conforming to the decisions of the National Board 
of Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry; 
and 

Whereas, The attitude of that organization in 
failing to observe those decisions is seriously em- 
barrassing owners, architects, engineers, contractors 
and workmen engaged in the building industry, and 
such a condition tends to increase costs and to cause 
delay and is detrimental to the public interest and 
the building industry in general; and 

Whereas, All parties signatory to the plan of the 
Jurisdictional Board have been actively supporting 
the decisions of that Board, including sixteen of the 
seventeen International Unions constituting the 
Building Trades Department at the inception of the 
Board; 


Resolved, That in order to correct the above 
mentioned conditions, the several signatories to the 
plan of this Board be urged to instruct their con- 
stituent members, each in its respective field, as 
follows: 

That the members of the American Institute of 
Architects and of the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies insert in all specifications and con- 
tracts for building operations a stipulation that the 
decisions of the Jurisdictional Board be observed; 
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That the members of the Associated General 
Contractors and of the National Association of 
Building Trades Employers incorporate in their 
agreements with their sub-contractors a provision 
that will secure a compliance with all decisions of 
the Jurisdictional Board and that the members 
thereof shall refuse employment to any local union 
or members thereof neglecting or refusing to abide 
by decisions of the Jurisdictional Board; 

That the Building Trades Department shall in- 
struct local councils to unseat any local union re- 
fusing compliance with such decisions, and that 
associated International Unions shall instruct their 
respective locals to extend neither recognition nor 
support until such time as delinquent locals accept 
and abide by all decisions of the Jurisdictional 
Board; 

Resolved further, That this resolution shall be 
enforced as expeditiously as possible beginning with 
those localities in which the trouble appears to be 
most acute and where action seems most urgent, 
and that all these signatories make special and 
united efforts toward securing general and complete 
compliance with all the decisions of the Jurisdic- 
tional Board; and 

Resolved also, That as and when trouble in any 
locality is brought to the attention of any of the 
signatories such organization shall take the initia- 
tive in forming a general committee of representa- 
tives from all the signatories for the purpose of 
dealing with the situation in that locality. 

Of the seventeen International Unions that con- 
stitute the Building Trades Department of the 
A. F. of L., sixteen have unqualifiedly endorsed the 
work of the Board and supported its decisions. The 
carpenters’ union-alone, although one of the original 
organizers of the Board, now refuses to support it. 

The purposes of this national board for jurisdic- 
tional awards is to settle difficulties between unions 
over what crafts shall do certain work in the con- 
struction industry by orderly and judicial procedure 
rather than by costly strikes. The metal trim case 
above referred to was under consideration for 
nearly a year, during which time both sides were 
given ample opportunity to be heard. 

An important decision also finally settled at the 
recent meeting of the Board was that of the elevator 
constructors vs. the electrical workers as to which 
trade should have jurisdiction over the work of 
hoisting, lowering and placing of elevator machin- 
ery. The work was awarded to the elevator 
constructors. 

The portion of the resolutions requiring architects 
to insert in their specifications a stipulation that the 
decisions of the Board shall be observed applies only 
in cases where union labor is employed; architects 
supervising work erected under open shop condi- 
tions are not affected. 
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Ge What Telesco Service Means 


To Users of Telesco Partition 


We sell partitions but give you service. 
When you buy, Telesco Partition you get not only the 
_ best that 12 years’ specializing in partitions can devise, 
but a service founded on experience with thousands of 
feet of partition. 
The service begins right here in the mill when we dry 
our lumber by a six months’ process. 
Telesco Partition will not warp or crack in your office. 
It is dry before you get it. 
Then each standard flexible unit will fit where you 
want it, without alteration or loss. 
You can erect it and move it and tell at a glance just 


Factory at Telesco Park, Elmhurst, N. Y. 


how to do it. 
Shipping Time It will be your servant as long as you live. 
From Telesco Park And finally Telesco Partition will always be ready for 

15 days to San Francisco you when you are ready for it. 

9 days to Denver Carefully crated it leaves our factory 24 hours after 
7 days to Omaha . d 

5 days to Milwaukee we receive your or er. : : : 

4 days to Chicago Or you can order it ahead and store it on the job with- 
3 days to Detroit out thought of the final layout. 

: ake = eat So much for what I have to say of Telesco Service. 
6 days to New Orleans Here is what the Farmers & Mechanics National Bank of 


Fort Worth, Texas, say of a carload they have 
just received. 


I enclose herewith draft for Eleven Thousand Four Hundred Forty President 
Dollars ($11,440) in payment of carload of Telesco Partition shipped 
us., We are very proud of this partition work, and I frankly cannot 
see how the same could be improved upon very much. 
T. B. SEBASTIAN, 
Bldg. Manager. 
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The Fourth Dimension in Schoolhouse Design 


By WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 
Of Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 


HE cost of construction has decreased during 

the last two years until today it is again pos- 

sible to build schoolhouses at something 
like pre-war prices. Figures received during Jan- 
uary on a large, completely fireproof schoolhouse in 
the vicinity of Boston show a total cost, including 
work of all trades, of less than 35 cents per cubic 
foot, as against from 50 to 80 cents for similar build- 
ings two or three years ago. 

Construction is just commencing on a contract 
for a high school in Brookline, fireproof with re- 
spect to stair halls, auditorium and corridors, on a 
basis of about 32 cents per cubic foot. This build- 
ing, plans of which are shown herewith, is complete 
in its equipment, and can be taken as an example 
of thoroughly and carefully studied high school 
planning. The materials used are the best. All 
stonework is Indiana limestone, and the brick used 


is dense and water-struck. The interior is likewise 
of the best materials. Another very important 
point is that the plan is open, arranged around a 
quadrangle or court. Such a building costs more 
than one with a cramped or congested plan. The 
moderate cost is therefore in this case very en- 
couraging. 

Under these conditions architects may take new 
courage and resolve to profit by the reduction in 
building costs by devoting new energy to the better 
solution of schoolhouse problems. If it may be so 
put,—‘‘ Now is the time to raise the standards with- 
out increasing the cost.’’ With this in mind, let 
us review the schoolhouse situation historically and 
critically and try to find a secure foundation for 
future professional work. 

Our grandmothers went to a one-room district 
school, and sat on benches. When they were study- 


Perspective Drawing, Auditorium Wing of Brookline High School, Brookline, Mass. 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 
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feet. Second Floor Plan, Brookline High School 
Today we put $250 to $500 per 


pupil into an elaborate building, ’ 
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constructed, often entirely of wood. 
Here and there one was burned 
with loss of life. There followed a 
crusade of building laws which PASERGE THROUGH 
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“Standardization ” 
then followed and 
we are still under 
the spell of this pan- 
acea. To what does 
it lead? Probably 
the object is to pro- 
duce a _ standardized 
American by the use 
of new, standardized 
desks, in a standard- 
ized room with stand- 
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First Floor Plan, Brookline High School, Brookline, Mass. whose old age will be 
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ard Oil. The first weakness is that the effect of 
standardization is stagnation. Until a perfect form 
has been evolved, to standardize is to stifle further 
development. This is the case with schoolhouse 
design. 

The second point of danger lies in the fact that 
most standards are minimum standards. The ten- 
dency of a standard is to seek the lowest level. If, 
for example, rigid economy during the last few 
years has forced the adoption throughout the 
country of 10-foot corridors as the minimum per- 
missible width, 10-foot corridors become _ the 
“standard,” and are accepted by committees and 
architects of limited experience as “‘standard”’ in 
the sense of being “‘ideal,’’ which is really a mistake. 
Just as long as educational methods themselves are 
changing, just so long should schoolhouse design 
continue to change to meet the requirements. Any 
data, therefore, describing existing schoolhouses, 
should be labeled ‘‘Current Practice Relating to 
Schoolhouse Design,” or ‘‘Prevailing Tendencies 
Governing the Schoolhouse Plan.’’ To describe 
such data as “‘standards’’ is to ossify a growing or- 
ganism, and to use the term “‘standardization”’ sug- 
gests some compelling force from above. 

All these factors in the schoolhouse problem spell 
for the architect, and the committee too, hard 
study and firm courage rather than juggling with 
standardization. The community that is going to 
have the best schoolhouses is the one that insists 
on going over with its architect carefully the edu- 
cational needs of the pupil, so that in addition to 
his experience in meeting similar problems else- 
where, he may have the fullest co-operation of all 
hands in solving the particular local problem. No 
architect is competent to work out the plan with- 
out drawing constantly upon the ideas of the com- 
mittee and superintendent, with an intimate under- 
standing of the methods of instruction in all its 
varied branches. 

Approached in this way, one problem will be 
solved in one fashion, another differently, and all 
communities will profit in the end by the diversity 
of solutions. Through standardization, all design 
becomes flat and stale, and finally unprofitable, as 
standardization is the acceptance of existing medi- 
ocrity as a criterion of excellence. Through indi- 
vidual study and experience comes a diversity that 
lends zest to the solution of the problem and hast- 
ens the millennium. The art must be kept plastic, 
and not be allowed to solidify. So completely is 
this the case that the well-meant restrictive laws 
or “standards” of the last two decades are now 
a serious impediment to progress. The futility of 
endless legislation is nowhere more glaringly evi- 


dent than in the field of schoolhouse design. It» 


would seem unwise to add to this mass of legisla- 
tive restriction a new load in the form of ‘‘standard- 
ized requirements.” 

During this period of development in educational 
methods, planning must develop too, and this can 
be accomplished not by the ‘‘adoption”’ of “‘stand- 
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ards,” but by the constant ‘‘application” of ‘‘com- 
mon sense” to schoolhouse design. 

The application of common sense to present-day 
schoolhouse needs discloses many simple truths. 
Here are some of them: 

1. The average community is growing. It is 
not enough to plan smugly a single building. Con- 
sideration of future school districts, and enlarged 
capacities of present buildings, must form part of 
the program. A study of the school situation 
throughout the town is usually required before 
approaching the individual schoolhouse problem. 

2. Teaching methods are changing, and knowl- 
edge of how to teach has outstripped financial abil- 
ity to pay. Therefore buildings should make easy 
the gradual future subdivision of classes to meet 
requirements already set down as necessary. Class- 
room spaces should be subdivisible at will into dif- 
ferent sized units. 

3. Subjects of instruction are changing. Rooms 
should therefore be readily convertible from one use 
to another. 

4. The point of view on life as a whole is chang- 
ing. It will soon be considered as defeating one of 
the great advantages of education if children must 
be sent to spend their days in a purely mechanical 
building without any redeeming graces of color or 


Michael Driscoll School, Brookline, Mass. 
A design to accord with residential character of community 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects 
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Floor Plan of School for City of Boston, Recently Contracted for Less Than 35c. per Cubic Feet 


Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 


proportion. The illustration of the Michael Dris- 
coll School shows an attempt in a residential neigh- 
borhood to avoid the ‘‘packing box’”’ type of school 
building by the employment of such features as 
a pitched roof and a bay window in the corridor, 
neither of which is a “‘standard’’ form. The ex- 
travagances of the bygone florid period of school- 
house design are not to be commended, but the 
idea is constantly and rightly gaining ground that 
cultivation as well as mere education is our next 
objective and, as far as the appropriation will 
allow, a schoolhouse should have an open, airy, 
cheerful and homelike effect, even if a certain 
factory-like “‘efficiency”’ is impaired. 

It should be both: (1) Agreeable in appearance, 
though not necessarily monumental, and 

(2) Of such a type of construction and finish as 
to avoid a large expense for upkeep and repairs. 
And herein lies one of the most important points of 
the “fourth dimension.’’ How many committee 
men, when they are about to select an architect, 
are carried away by colored pictures and plausible 
talk about “‘standardization,”’ thermal units, single- 
floor plans, and so on, which the facile salesman uses 
to divert attention from the fact that in his past 
work his roofs leak, his floors sag, and his pipes 
freeze? And how many are willing to take the 
trouble to find out personally whose buildings are 
intact after five or ten years, and whose have had 
so much repairing that little remains of the original 
structure? 

In the development from the old wooden build- 
ing to the present highly standardized and “‘effi- 
cient’’ schoolhouse, much of the cheerfulness and 
comfort of the older building has disappeared. In 
the modern schoolroom, with close ranks of monot- 
onous desks screwed to the floor, windows confined 
to one wall, and the other walls made gloomy by 
great expanses of blackboards, there is little to 
cheer the teacher or the pupils. Some possible 
advantage may be argued on the score that such 
rooms by their ugliness may increase the pupils’ 
love of home, but on the whole they leave some- 
thing to be desired. The physical needs are seen in 


a new light. The deadly 
draught is becoming less of 
a bugaboo. Unvarying tem- 
peratures are now admitted 
to be enervating. Thestand- 
ard room with its standard 
amount of steam-dried air, 
dependent for its circulation 
upon closed windows, will 
before long cease to satisfy 
us. It is no longer consid- 
ered wise to transfix a child 
at a desk through hours of 
instruction. Even the old 
method allowed him to kick 
his feet over the bench when 
he recited. The need of 
some physical activity to 
keep the mind alert has begun to be felt. To the 
requirements just enumerated there is sometimes 
added the selection and development of a site, and 
all these possibilities are dependent upon the pur- 
chasing power of an appropriation that is usually 
insufficient in amount. 

In some communities, very careful studies have 
been made to determine questions of location, prob- 
able future growth of population, etc., and have 
resulted in four things: 

1. Great saving in time. 

2. Considerable economy in cost. 

3. Avoidance of bitter and prolonged dispute. 

4. A much better educational plant. 

After the site is selected, the questions come on 
the orientation of the va1ious rooms, and the fixing 
of the location of the building on the lot. The ex- 
posure most desired for class rooms is southwest. 
The accompanying plan for a schoolhouse now 
under way for the City of Boston shows an ar- 
rangement in which all class rooms have sunny 
exposures, and most of them face southwest. 

After proper study of these preliminary matters, 
the detailed working out of the plans becomes a 
matter of logical sequence. When the plans have 
been drawn and the building completed, comes the 
time that the architect is most likely to fail in his 
professional service. In moving on to new fields, 
the completed work of the past is forgotten. This 
is wrong. An occasional visit to a school building, 
already completed and in actual use, not only as- 
sists the client, but is the only way in which the 
architect can know how his buildings ‘‘wear.’’ The 
upkeep of a school building requires a large sum, at 
best. By keeping informed on matters of renewal, 
painting, etc., the architect can learn to specify the 
materials that will be most economical in the long 
run by giving better wear. 

In view of all these considerations, it is there- 
fore true, paradox or no paradox, that the most 
important service of an architect is that part of his 
advice that comes usually before he is employed, 
and that part of his inspection that comes after he 
has been discharged. 
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Baroque, Justice and Common Sense 
PART II 


By COSTEN FITZGIBBON 


T would be equally diverting and illuminating to 
I trace the career of each great baroque architect, 

note his chief performances, and appraise the 
value which his individual efforts added to the 
sum total of baroque development. Such a critico- 
biographical method of pursuing the subject, how- 
ever, would require a generous sized volume in order 
to cover thoroughly even a portion of an amazingly 
prolific period of architectural history, so that not- 
withstanding the many allurements of intimate in- 
sight it would afford, we must here content our- 
selves with a more condensed body of careful gen- 
eralizations. 

Whether in our researches we follow the detailed 
plan of investigation just alluded to or whether we 
survey the field in the more general and impersonal 
way, we cannot fail to become fully aware of an ever 
broadening rift between the two 
main streams of architectural 
ideals and manners of expression 
from about the middle of the six- 
teenth century onward. As the 
high renaissance merged into the 
late renaissance one school of 
architectural thought tended to 
become more and more academic 
and to attach increasing empha- 
sis to the value of ancient prec- 
edent. Following in the steps 
of such masters as Bramante, 
Baldassare Peruzzi, the Sangalli 
and their compeers, and emu- 
lating their ardor for classic 
research, their successors exer- 
cised their genius in an unfalter- 
ing quest for purity of form, as 
they conceived it, and in devising 
fresh combinations of orthodox 
classic motifs and methods of 
composition to fit the specific re- 
quirements of their own genera- 
tion. To this persistent and 
conscientious endeavor to vital- 
ize the heritage of classic an- 
tiquity we owe the noblest works 
of Palladio, Samichele, Sanso- 
vino and the lesser men who 
followed in their train. No 
matter what may be one’s per- 
sonal convictions or degree of 
sympathy towards the attitude 
of these pre-eminent exponents 
of classicism, it must be admitted 
that they displayed no little 
originality in the manipulation 
of the resources to which they 


voluntarily restricted themselves, availing them- 
selves of reasonable interpretative liberty. 

The other school of interpretation, while not at 
all condemning the treasures of the past nor as- 
suming the pose of revolt that deliberately casts 
tradition and precedent overboard, nevertheless 
chose to use precedent in its own free and eclectic 
manner and to employ the ‘properties’? derived 
from antiquity according to the untrammeled 
promptings of its own robust and exuberant inven- 
tion. As previously noted, this movement—the 
baroque style—which made itself appreciably felt 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century under the 
guidance of such men as Giacomo della Porta, 
Domenico Fontana or Buontalenti, ran a parallel 
course with the late renaissance school for a time, 
though ever growing more distinct from it, and 


Fontana dell’ Accua Felice, Rome, about 1590 
Designed by Domenico Fontana 
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Designed by Vincenzo della Greca 


gradually increasing in force eventually won com- 
plete ascendancy in the seventeenth century, an era 
not inappropriately termed the baroque age. The 
baroque influence continued to be a lively force 
through part of the eighteenth century, but after 
its meridian was passed we need not expect to find 
in it the same vigor and spontaneity it exhibited at 
an earlier date. It is to the seventeenth century 
that we must turn for the best and most character- 
istic examples. During the period of incipient 
baroque, when the two streams of thought were 
getting farther and farther apart, the classicists as 
heirs and guardians of renaissance tradition stood 
for the integrity of conservative principles; the 
baroquists were the liberals. It is our present con- 
cern to analyze carefully the dominant tendencies 
of this second or baroque stream of architectural 
activity, to mark its commonly distinguishing 
characteristics, to observe the methods and aims of 
its representative exponents, to point out its con- 
crete achievements in the path of architectural 
progress, and to indicate certain particulars in 
respect to which we are today its debtors. 

Two external influences gave the baroque trend 
so much impetus that it is imperative to take cog- 
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nizance of them. In the first place, 
the period embraced by the latter 
part of the sixteenth century and the 
greater part of the seventeenth wit- 
nessed the accumulation of vast 
wealth and great estates in the hands 
of the Roman nobles, the holy see, 
the cardinals and other dignitaries of 
the church and those who in one way 
or another were attached to the papal 
court. It was a conspicuously ample 
and expansive age, a time of broad 
conceptions and also of ostentatious 
and lavish expenditure. Under the 
grandiose sway of paramount Span- 
ish influence, ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar dignitaries alike vied one with 
another in their liberal patronage 
of architecture and the allied arts. 
Fortunes were on a scale unprece- 
dented since the days of imperial 
Rome and the extent of the under- 
takings conceived by the possessors 
of these fortunes corresponded with 
the sizes of the fortunes themselves. 
It was but natural that architecture 
should be made to accord with the 
magnitude of the conceptions it was 
employed to embody in visible form. 
In the baroque manner the princely 
patrons of architecture found an apt 
instrument for the expression of 
their ideas of imposing magnificence. 
Never did any form of architecture 
more faithfully or more completely 
reflect the spirit of that age in which 
it was developed; never did any age 
more whole heartedly support and foster the growth 
of an acceptable manifestation of contemporary 
architecture. Architecture ministered to and en- 
couraged the ambitious plans of its patrons; the 
schemes devised themselves fed architecture and 
spurred the imagination of the architects to new 
flights. Each element of the dual combination 
nourished the other and we behold a phenomenal 
display of complementary interaction. Both ele- 
ments were causes, and both were likewise effects. 

The second external factor that contributed im- 
petus to the baroque movement was the counter 
reformation. The members of the Society of Jesus 
charged themselves, as one of their special obliga- 
tions, with the revival of religious zeal and the 
stamping out of heterodoxy. Their well directed 
and unremitting labors produced amazing results in 
reawakening religious consciousness and_ fervor: 
among the masses. They plainly saw, however, 
that it was not enough merely to overcome religious 
indifference and rekindle the smouldering fires of 
faith; it was necessary by some outward and visible 
symbol to give the people a permanent reminder of 
the authority, might, majesty and splendor of the 
church. The baroque form of.architecture was well 
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adapted to thisend. The company of St. Ignatius 
Loyola seized upon it as an opportune instrument, 
invested with an appropriate appeal to the senses, 
and forthwith reared the great churches that 
characterize the era, or refronted old churches with 
baroque facades. This they did not only in Rome, 
but throughout Italy, throughout Spain, and in 
the countries beyond the Alps. Even in Latin 
America this type of ecclesiastical architecture left 
its indelible impress. So numerous were these 
edifices, newly built or refronted, so rapid was their 
multiplication, and so intimately identified were 
they with the activities of the Jesuits that baroque 
architecture has often been styled “Jesuit archi- 
tecture.’” The type of church chosen by the Jesuits 
at the counter reformation continued in favor long 
afterwards and bore witness to their presence in 
widely scattered localities. 

So much for the two outside forces that served in 
so great a measure to popularize the baroque mode. 
So much, likewise, for the spirit informing the style. 
It now remains to examine somewhat the substance 
with which that spirit was clothed, that substance 
which has so frequently been the 
target for bitter animadversion 
on the part of unfriendly critics. 

If the seventeenth century— 
the baroque age— was a period 
of splendid amplitude, it was also 
a period of license and daring 
initiative in nearly every phase 
of life and, consequently, in those 
forms of art wherein the life of 
the time found its readiest ex- 
pression. This being the case, 
it was inevitable that excesses 
and indiscretions should occur 
in current architectural exploits, 
incidents that baffle any logical 
attempt at justification. But 
such incidents, it should be 
remembered, are only incidents 
and of a superficial nature that 
should not affect our mature 
judgment upon the real character 
of the great body of architec- 
tural production of that period. 

Objections to the baroque 
style, based upon these occasion- 
al excesses and absurdities, we 
need not undertake to answer. 
It would be idle to do so. Other 
objections, less captious perhaps, 
and made with more honest in- 
tent, must likewise be left for the 
individual reader to ponder over 
as he examines the first hand 
evidence which the _ buildings 
themselves supply. It does not 
constitute a valid and final con- 
demnation of baroque architec- 
ture in general to assert that it 
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was vulgar, bombastic, ostentatious and self-con- 
scious; that it was boisterous, bizarre and dis- 
orderly; that it was coarse in its details and affected 
in its manner of ornament; that it was sensuous 
and voluptuous and even grossly sensual; that it 
was immoral in spirit and devised by libertines for 
libertines; that it was, in short, the work of a 
degenerate age without manners, morals, or even 
rudimentary good taste. These, and like cavils, 
voiced by some whose inaccuracy brings them 
perilously near the bounds of arid dullness, may be 
merely noted and allowed to go at that. How much 
weight is to be attached to them, the reader who 
conscientiously surveys the field can judge for 
himself. Let us turn quickly from this negative sort 
of carping—it is not worthy the name of criticism— 
and address ourselves to considerations of a more 
positive and constructive character. 

Among the more outstanding positive phenomena 
to be discerned in a general scrutiny of baroque 
architecture, five major points challenge our atten- 
tion. They are so insistent that we cannot escape 
from them. We find (1) the almost universal 
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Interior, Church of the Gesu, Rome 


One of the best examples of the baroque, and attributed to Vignola 
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At Left, Santa Maria di Loreto, Rome, Begun in 1507 by Sangallo the Younger; Portal and Lantern by Giovanni del Duca, 1580. 
At Right, Santissimo Noma di Maria, Built 1738 


prevalence of noble and monumental scale; (2) 
complete symmetrical conception of comprehensive 
and connected schemes of composition, in contrast 
to the more or less fortuitous and piecemeal methods 
that often obtained at an earlier epoch; (3) the high 
value attached to the dramatic element and its 
development to a degree previously undreamed of — 
at least since the days of the Cesars; (4) the in- 
genious elaboration of divers and remarkably 
effective plan forms, and (5) the undeniable ad- 


Detail of Doorway, Santa Maria di Loreto, Rome 


vances made in connection with garden design, with 
vastly enlarged scope of treatment. It is scarcely 
too much to say that in the work of the baroque age 
is to be found the beginning of modern architectural 
conception, at any rate so far as our larger and more 
monumental undertakings are concerned. 

It would of course be unreasonable and rash to 
claim that the baroque architects were the first to 
inaugurate the use of heroic scale—there are too 
many notable instances of far earlier date—but they 
unquestionably developed and gen- 
eralized its use, employing its re- 
sources to dignify even their domes- 
tic work. In this connection, Martin 
Shaw Briggs pertinently observes 
that “the most important aspect of 
baroque architecture in Italy 
consists in a power of monumental 
planning and arrangement which is 
rather a gift than an exact science. 
Up to late renaissance times men 
still lived in crowded alleys within 
the medieval city walls. With the 
dawn of the seventeenth century ap- 
pears a desire for more space, and 
notably for sufficient space to enable 
a building to be properly seen. All 
the finest piazze in Rome date from 
this period, and in Genoa was Jaid 
out the first street where esthetic 
considerations were apparent.” 
What was true of the ability of 
seventeenth century Italian archi- 
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tects to plan monumen- 
tallv was likewise true of 
their close students and 
admirers, the French 
architects of the same 
period, who were pro- 
foundly influenced by 
what was going on in 
Italy and drew thence 
the chief essentials of 
their inspiration. The 
situations of many of 
the important buildings 
evince not only the love 
and appreciation of a 
fine position but also a 
rare genius for making 
the most of it. Inciden- 
tally, in the disposition 
of such civic adornments 
as the Spanish Steps in 
Rome or the Fontana 
dell’ Acqua Felice, we 
not only have ample 
evidence of a keen under- 
standing of the value and 
proper use of heroic scale 
along with imposing site, but we can also trace the 
incipiency of coherent town planning. 

Closely allied with the thorough understanding 
and habitual use of heroic scale was the devising of 
symmetrical and comprehensive compositions, of- 
ten of very considerable extent, whether in city or 
country. Individual units, instead of having their 
individuality emphasized, were subordinated to an 
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Designed by Martino Lunghi the Elder 
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all-embracing scheme of 
design, thus securing 
an appreciable gain in 
breadth and_ spacious- 
ness of aspect. Without 
entering into the causes 
back of this particular 
development of baroque 
architecture, it will be 
sufficient to call atten- 
tion to the impressive 
and harmonious’ en- 
sembles thus produced, 
to note that-the cue 
thus given in Italy was 
promptly taken up and 
followed in France, with 
what distinguished out- 
come under the liberal 
patronage of Louis XIV 
we very well know, and 
to point out the singular 
inconsistency of those 
who willingly admit their 
deep indebtedness to Le 
Notre, Le Brun or Man- 
sart while, in the very 
same breath, they revile the ‘‘accursed”’ Bernini and 
Borromini with all their unholy baroque crew. 
The stress laid by its authors upon the third dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of baroque architecture 
—its dramatic quality—brings us at once to a bone 
of contention. In a large number of cases the 
dramatic quality attained was the result of deliber- 
ately striving for effect, a procedure which critics, 


At Left, Santa Maria di Monte Santo, Rome, 1662, Designed by Carlo Rainaldi. At the Right, Santa Maria dei Miracoli, 
by Rainaldi; Altered by Carlo Fontana, 1663 
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and especially unfriendly critics, are wont to brand 
as illegitimate. Nevertheless, the baroque archi- 
tects did strive for effect. What is more, they 
achieved it, and they achieved it in a notable degree, 
as their works bear eloquent witness. On this same 
score of striving for effect are based the charges that 
instead of ornamenting structure, they created 
structure to carry ornament; that they were un- 
truthful and did not externally express the plan or 
purpose of a building; that they confused and mis- 
applied ornament, exaggerated the scale of details, 
and practiced deception in materials; that, in fine, 
they committed all the seven deadly sins and 
several more besides. 

Now the exaggerations of mouldings and other 
details, of which the critics complain, were in some 
measure due to the nature of the coarse grained 
travertine which was unsuitable for the execution 
of smaller scaled items. The close grained pietra 
serena of Florence lent itself to more delicate ma- 
nipulation, but Tuscan baroque architecture lacks 
the force of Roman. The delight of big, vigorous 
forms could readily be realized in travertine, and 
the material itself doubtless encouraged the use of 
such forms and strong details, over and above the 
important consideration that they rendered the 
composition of a building, when seen froma dis- 
tance, more articulate and impressive in definition. 
As to the confused and misapplied ornament in the 
shape of superfluous pillars, entablatures and 
pediments, it must be admitted that baroque inter- 
pretations in this respect did not accord with 
scholastic usage. At the same time, we should 
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remember that these erstwhile structural features 
had long since lost their strict structural significance 
and had really become to a great degree decorative 
conventions. To the seventeenth century archi- 
tect, therefore, it seemed quite permissible to intro- 
duce a fresh, and what appeared to him a more 
satisfactory, way of marshaling these convention- 
alized forms. The ‘‘deceptions’’ in material and the 
“untruthfulness”’ of expression were not deceptions. 
A deception is not a deception unless there be 
present the intent to deceive. The so-called decep- 
tions were meant merely to please the eye. There 
was in them no intent to deceive, nor did they 
deceive anyone. 

The foregoing discussion does not pretend to be 
a vindication of baroque architecture. Its purpose 
will be achieved if the reader is moved to pursue 
for himself iz extenso an investigation of the work 
of the baroque age; to apply the methods of justice 
and common sense in formulating his judgments; 
to admit our present indebtedness to baroque 
precedents where such admissions are due, and to 
refrain from a prejudiced blanket condemnation of 
a great epoch on the strength of the indefensible 
excesses perpetrated by its most extreme exponents. 
The baroque movement was not an insincere man- 
ifestation got up merely to satisfy a factitious 
enthusiasm for inordinate display. An intelligent 
acquaintance with baroque architecture, even 
though we may not elect to follow its practices to 
any great extent, is needed as an antidote to the 
constriction of ideals apparent in certain quarters 
today. 


Stairway and Fountain, Villa Lante 


Domestic Architecture of Henry Corwith Dangler, Architect 


HOUSES DESIGNED BY DAVID ADLER AND HENRY DANGLER 


HE last decade in the growth of American 
domestic architecture has witnessed a distinct 
change in the manner with which architects 
approach their problems, and this together with a 
public more appreciative of good architecture is the 
main reason for the great advance in quality this 
period records. Architects of today 
are perhaps not producing build- 
ings that may be labeled distinctly 
American, in fact this was one of 
the qualities that might be applied ° 
to the work at the end of the last 
century, but it surely had little else 
to commend it. The work of recent 
years has been based on a more 
scholarly study of precedent, con- 
fined largely to the English work 
of the eighteenth century and the 
simplified version of it found in 
our own early American buildings. 
American living conditions, social 
customs and climatic requirements 
are more or less unconsciously af- 
fecting the American interpretation 
of earlier precedent, and we are 
slowly developing different types of 
architectural expression in domestic 
work that will eventually be recognized for their 
distinctive American characteristics. Styles cannot 
be created by simply wishing for them, and our 
domestic art will eventually be on a far higher plane 
because of the restraining influence of precedent 
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The Late Henry Corwith Dangler 


which is increasingly in evidence in today’s design. 

Many architects adopt a definite style and, par- 
ticularly in domestic work, confine their work to 
that style. This tends, of course, to producing per- 
fection in the handling of detail and scale, but it has 
also the possibility of limiting the exercise of imagi- 
nation with the result that the arch- 
itecture produced becomes over- 
refined, academic and lacking in 
those qualities of charm that come 
from less restricted efforts. Work- 
ing in a number of styles with a well 
grounded familiarity of the basic 
principles of each develops an 
eclectic taste which is of the great- 
est value in producing architecture 
that has the spirit and charm of the 
definite period, yet is free from 
pedantic copying. 

The houses illustrated here pre- 
sent an excellent example of this 
modern American tendency in 
house design. These buildings are 
unmistakably American, yet they 
present a wide variety of styles and 
each possesses that individual 
charm of ensemble and detail that 
makes us admire the originals of the period. They 
are all derived from renaissance sources, and thus 
are based on a common classic tradition, yet in such 
widely separated versions of the classic as late Eng- 
lish Georgian, Louis XV and Italian renaissance. 


Group of Houses in Chicago of Mrs. Arthur Ryerson and Messrs. Abram Poole, Henry Dangler and Ambrose Cramer 
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Detail of Main Facade, House of Henry Corwith Dangler, Esq. 


These houses are the product of the office of 
Henry Corwith Dangler, architect, Chicago, and 
were designed by David Adler and Henry Dangler. 
Both designers received the training of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts and have been associated 
since the beginning of their architectural work 
until the death of Mr. Dangler in 1917. He is 
remembered for a delightful personality, a keen 
sense of the beautiful and a great capacity for work. 
Besides his ability as an architect he possessed a 
distinct literary gift, satirical and whimsical. The 


Detail of the Ryerson House 


joint work of these designers shows an architectural 
conception based on a delightful sense of order and 
proportion; nothing has been left to chance,— 
character of ornament, composition, scale of mass 
and detail have all had minute consideration. This 
thorough study of detail has been made against a 
background provided by an understanding of the 
spirit of the styles, and the buildings have a spon- 
taneity of treatment that can be achieved only when 
the basic principles of a style are known and ac- 
cepted. It is only the thoroughly grounded student 


First and Second Floor Plans, House of Mrs. Arthur Ryerson, Chicago 
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First and Second Floor Plans 


House of Abram Poole, Esq., Chicago 


of a style that can safely depart from 
the letter and preserve the spirit of a 
past building tradition. Thus is the 
style made to live again and ade- 
quately meet new conditions. This 
is perhaps most markedly illustrated 
in the delightful house of Louis XV 
inspiration for Ralph Poole at Lake 
Bluff. This has the charm and 
spontaneity of the wonderful French 
houses of the period, yet it meets 
American conditions perfectly, it is 
admirably suited to its site and in 
every essential respect is an Ameri- 
can house, an excellent example of period adaptation. 

Equally characteristic is the handling of the group 
of four city houses in Chicago. Here special op- 
portunity for the consistent treatment of the major 
part of a block facade was enjoyed through the 
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Detail of Forecourt Entrance, House of Benjamir Nields, Esq. 


co-operation of a group of friends in building adjoin- 
ing houses. This fact made an architectural treat- 
ment in the manner of the late eighteenth century 
houses of London particularly appropriate, because 
the restraint and quiet formality of the style have 


View of Main Facade on Forecourt, House of Benjamin Nields, Esq., Rye, N. Y. 
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Entrance Loggia, House of Charles Burral Pike, Esq., Lake Forest, Ill. 


an opportunity in the larger mass to be appreciated 
to a greater extent than when compelled to compete 
for attention with adjoining buildings of more in- 
sistent and larger scaled parts. 

In these houses we see in both exterior and in- 
terior treatment the influence of the style developed 
by Robert Adam and his brother. To them we are 
indebted for an original and delightfully domestic 
manner of handling classic detail that is as emi- 
nently suited to use today as when it was originally 
conceived. They have bequeathed to us a series of 
models of doorways, fanlights, manfels and ceilings 
that cannot be improved upon for their purposes. 
But here again the designers of these Chicago 
houses have impressed their own individuality of 
treatment in the facades and interiors. The spirit is 
distinctly Adam but there are directness and sim- 
plicity in their handling of composition and detail 
that produce a spontaneity of conception far re- 
moved from careful reproduction. 

There are four houses in the group, similar in 
materials and style but with considerable variation 
in size. The exterior materials are dark red brick 
laid in Flemish bond with black headers and light 
colored mortar joints;*the trim is light colored 
stone; sash and frames are painted cream, shutters 
green, iron balconies and fences black. The 
entrance doors are mahogany. An interesting detail 
of the houses is a community heating plant which is 
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owned and operated jointly; 
each owner paid the initial cost 
in proportion to the size of his 
house, and the expense of opera- 
tion is charged proportionally 

. according to the amount of radia- 
tion in each house. 

The plans are arranged to give 
prominence and a formal treat- 
ment to the second floors. There 
is likewise an agreeable sense of 
spaciousness even in the houses 
covering but a single lot. This 
is especially true in the case of 
the house of Abram Poole. En- 
trance is directly into a large hall 
with an interesting and re- 
strained Adam treatment of 
decoration. The walls are paint- 
ed light green, the floor is light 
toned terrazzo with marble bor- 
der, and the room is completed 
with an interesting series of 
niches and a simple grouping of 
furniture of particularly graceful 
design. The wide stairway be- 
tween walls, directly opposite the 
entrance, leads to the main hall 
in the center of the house which 
is given unusually ample propor- 
tions because of the employment 
of overhead lighting. This room 
is severely classic and suggests 

the dignity and architectural character of the early 
Georgian. The floor is black terrazzo with inlaid 
brass bands; the walls are paneled and painted in 
two tones of gray. The doors are mahogany with 
carved mouldings. The ‘furnishings are selected 
from early French, Italian and English periods and 
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Main Floor Plan, House of Charles Burral Pike, Esq. 


April, 1922 


Garden Facade, House of Ralph H. Poole, Esq. 


complement the architectural feeling of the room 
admirably. The dining room is especially bright 
and interesting in its color treatment. The walls are 
light green with wainscot and trim painted cream 
color; a gilded moulding outlines all the features of 
the room. The mantel is of Adam inspiration in 
white and Siena marble in contrast. 

Two interiors are illustrated from Mrs. 
Arthur Ryerson’s house, the largest of 
the group. The living room is in Geor- 
gian character, the detail and ornament 
reduced in scale to accord with the room 
size. The walls are paneled and painted 
a mellow green, and the decorative 
recesses for books are fitted with metal 
grilles. The dining room is extremely 
simple in its decorative treatment. The 
walls have large recessed panels formed 
in the plaster and are painted in biscuit 
color with the ornament of cornice and 
mantel and panel mouldings in a lighter 
tone. 

The Charles Garfield King house, also 
in Chicago, is larger than those in the 
group but it indicates the same restraint 
in design. The exterior has a facing of 
Indiana limestone on the first story with 
dark brownish red brick above. The iron 
fence and balconies are painted dark 
green. The plan indicates generous 
sized rooms and the ceiling of the prin- 
cipal floor is high to contribute to the 
spaciousness. The excellent scale and 
dignity of the rooms on this floor may be 
noted in the view of the main hall. This 
room has a black terrazzo floor with 
brass inlay and walls painted a light green 
color, contrasted with the cream tone of 
the cornice and trim. The living room is 
a well studied interior based on English 
rooms of the period of Wren. The walls 
have the typical heavy moulded panels 
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and a carved overmantel, worked from 
pear wood. The paneling is painted a 
dull green with ornamented members 
in gold. Furniture and hangings are 
well chosen to accord in character with 
the architectural background. 

The country houses designed by 
Messrs. Adler and Dangler are of no 
less distinction than their city houses. 
None of the houses illustrated is large, 
yet they have been successful in im- 
parting to them unusual garden set- 
tings, charming vistas and spacious 
suites of rooms that are ordinarily 
achieved only in houses of far greater 
area. The Charles Burral Pike house 
at Lake Forest shows well the imagi- 
native quality that underlies their 
work. It is an ingenious grouping of 
an Italian paved court with a house of 
modest dimensions that gives an effect of great 
space. The lot on which it is located is shallow and 
borders Lake Michigan. The court with solid walls 
toward the road was designed to afford privacy. 
The sunken garden at the rear was the foundation 
of a former house, through which a cut was made 


Detail of Entrance Facade on Forecourt 


House of Ralph H. Poole, Esq., Lake Bluff, Ill. 
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Stair Hall in House 


extending it to the lake. The walls of the house are 
of brick coated with a very thin plaster wash; the 
trim is Indiana limestone and the roof of pinkish 
colored tiles. The interiors are patterned after the 
simple Italian manner with sand _ finished plaster 
walls and walnut woodwork, unstained and oiled. 
The floors in the rooms illustrated are of black 
terrazzo. 

The Louis XV house at Lake Bluff was designed 
to give emphasis to long horizontal lines because of 


of Ralph H. Poole, Esq., Lake Bluff, Ill. 
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its position on a ridge of land. The 
exterior is plaster with cast cement 
trimmings; the roof is covered with 
gray slate, and ironwork is painted 
black. The interiors are decorated 
and furnished consistently with the 
exterior and indicate the satisfactory 
qualities to be gained from a re- 
strained use of Louis XV motifs and 
details. The library is a small room 
paneled in natural gum; the music 
room is partially paneled, the wood- 
work painted yellow with green lines, 
the rest of the walls being covered 
with old yellow damask. 

Two interiors from the house of 
Joseph M. Cudahy at Lake Forest are 
also shown. These are suggestive of 
Louis XVI and are excellent examples 
of the modern handling of this very 
finished period. The hall is built 
around a series of old French grisaille 
paintings with blue borders which are set in the 
paneling. The floor is black terrazzo and the base 
marble. The morning room has particular charm 
with the suggestion of the Empire style appearing 
in some of the furniture. The walls are painted 
cream and the floor is laid with hexagonal red tiles. 

In all of these houses the interior design and the 
decoration and painting of walls have been a part 
of the architectural service, and in many cases the 
designers have suggested the schemes for furnishing. 


Dining Room in House ot Mrs. Arthur Ryerson, Chicago 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE 


HOUSE OF ABRAM POOLE, ESQ., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HENRY CORWITH DANGLER, ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED BY DAVID ADLER AND HENRY DANGLER 
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HOUSE OF ABRAM POOLE, ESQ., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HENRY CORWITH DANGLER, ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED BY DAVID ADLER AND HENRY DANGLER 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


HOUSE OF CHARLES G. KING, ESQ., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HENRY CORWITH DANGLER, ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED BY DAVID ADLER AND HENRY DANGLER 
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MAIN HALL LOOKING FROM STAIRWAY 


HOUSE OF CHARLES G. KING, ESQ., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HENRY CORWITH DANGLER, ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED BY DAVID ADLER AND HENRY DANGLER 
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LIVING ROOM, HOUSE OF CHARLES G. KING, ESQ., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HENRY CORWITH DANGLER, ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED BY DAVID ADLER AND HENRY DANGLER 
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VIEW ACROSS ENTRANCE COURT 


HOUSE OF CHARLES BURRAL PIKE, ESQ., LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


HENRY CORWITH DANGLER, ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED BY DAVID ADLER AND HENRY DANGLER 
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VIEW FROM ROAD 


VIEW OF GARDEN LOOKING TOWARD LAKE 


HOUSE OF CHARLES BURRAL PIKE, ESQ., LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


HENRY CORWITH DANGLER, ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED BY DAVID ADLER AND HENRY DANGLER 
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HENRY CORWITH DANGLER, ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED BY DAVID ADLER AND HENRY DANGLER 
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HOUSE OF RALPH H. POOLE, ESQ., LAKE BLUFF, IL 
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HALL, HOUSE OF JOSEPH M. CUDAHY, ESQ., LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


HENRY CORWITH DANGLER, ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED BY DAVID ADLER AND HENRY DANGLER 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


C. Stanley Taylor, Associate Editor 


1922 Should Prove a Good Year for Architects 


r | JHE time has now 
arrived when it may 
be definitely pre- 

dicted that the trend of 
each of the various eco- 
nomic forces which affects 
the volume of work in 
architectural offices is in 
the right direction to in- 
sure activity beginning 
early this year. Another 
significant fact is that 
within the past few weeks 
a considerable spirit of 
optimism has been developing among architects. 
In many offices certain long-delayed building proj- 
ects are proceeding now, and the attitude of in- 
vestors in this field promises a large volume of work 
for architects within the near future. Toward the 
end of last December the writer visited a number of 
‘cities throughout the East and Middle West for the 
purpose of discussing general conditions with archi- 
tects. Early in March the same territory was cov- 
ered again and he was frankly amazed at the 
change from discouragement to optimism. Many 
of the offices which were slack three months ago are 
quite busy now and no dissenting report was found 
regarding the encouraging outlook. 

In regard to the improvement in general business 
conditions, it seems to be the consensus of opinion 
on the part of authorities in the world of business 
and finance that we have turned the corner and that 
by the fall of 1922 this country will have entered a 
season of mild prosperity, to be followed by several 
good business years. As this fact becomes more and 
more evident it is apparent that the confidence of 
building investors is being restored and that the 
volume of building construction will be increased 
through preparations for greater business activity. 

A study of the chart shown on the first page of the 
Service Section of this issue of THE Forum indi- 
cates that building costs have become sufficiently 
stabilized to encourage investors. It is also im- 
portant to note that the first two months of 1922 
show a volume of prospective building in the form of 
plans filed which is more than half again greater 
than in the similar period for 1921. Starting, there- 
fore, with this sound foundation of improved general 
business conditions, we may analyze in some detail 
the factors which directly affect the volume of 
building and particularly the volume of work which 


investor and employer. 
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this article which presents an accurate analysis of 
conditions affecting the building industry as we enter 
the period of spring activity. In addition to a review 
of general business conditions in the field, there is 
presented an analysis of a recent decree of the De- 
partment of Justice which removes any limitation 


of production on the part of building trades labor 
and should go far to eliminating unfair practices 
which have heretofore restricted labor output and 
forced unequitable conditions upon the building 


The facts which are given 
in this article constitute information which will be 
of direct benefit to clients who at this time are con- 
sidering investment in new buildings. 


will pass through the arch- 
itectural offices of this 
country during the period 
immediately ahead. 

ACTIVE TYPES OF 
BUILDING Projects. THE 
Forum Survey of Pros- 
pective Building Activity 
for 1922 (described in No- 
vember, 1921 issue) has 
indicated an unusual 
amount of planning for 
schools, hospitals, church- 
es and other institutional 
buildings; public and semi-public structures; resi- 
dential buildings, particularly of the apartment 
house and apartment hotel type; hotels in smaller 
cities and towns, and automotive buildings, in- 
cluding public garages and sales buildings. While 
industrial structures will not contribute as large a 
quota of new construction as in the past, it may be 
noted that of the volume of industrial construction 
to be carried out a larger percentage than ever before 
will pass through architects’ offices. This is in view 
of the demand for a better class of buildings to be 
constructed by conservative industrial organiza- 
tions. There will be little industrial expansion of 
the mushroom growth type, which has character- 
ized the past four or five years, because general 
prices have been forced down to a point where the 
industrial field offers no unusual speculative in- 
ducements. 

The year 1922 will probably be marked by a great 
reduction in the number of building alterations in 
larger cities. The reduced cost of new construction 
tends to discourage extensive alterations and to 
encourage improvements of a permanent nature in 
the business districts. In our larger cities architects 
may expect, therefore, a certain volume of business 
in the form of department store extensions and im- 
provements, new office buildings of medium size, 
warehouses and water front improvements and 
general building activity in every section of any 
city which has recently been opened up by new 
transportation facilities. 

BUILDING FINANCE FOR 1922. One of the im- 
portant controlling elements, which also shows en- 
couraging signs at the present time, is that of build- 
ing finance. A canvass of conditions among the 
more important loaning institutions indicates that 
larger sums are available for building loan and 
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mortgage financing than at any time since early in 
the war period. This condition fundamentally re- 
flects the return of public confidence in the building 
field as an outlet for investment funds. Those 
financial organizations which make a specialty of 
the sale of mortgage investment bonds report an 
ample supply of funds. In fact, in the larger cities 
many such institutions are actively advertising 
mortgage money and are seeking good mortgage in- 
vestments, having more money than they are able 
to place. 

The entrance of the trend line of building cost into 
the zone of stabilization is reflected by increased 
confidence on the part of loaning institutions, and 
loans are being made on a more liberal basis of ap- 
praisal than during the past year. Naturally, every 
point of decrease in the cost of building construction 
is to the advantage of the investor and the specula- 
tive builder in the reduction of necessary equity for 
new construction projects. During the period of 
high building costs appraisals for mortgage purposes 
were maintained on a very conservative basis, mak- 
ing full allowance for the depreciation in reproduc- 
tion value of buildings. This has meant that in the 
past two or three years it was necessary for the 
building investor to provide an unusually large 
percentage of his cost as equity. 

With the decline in construction costs, however, 
there has been such a marked decrease in the ratio 
of necessary equity to total land and building cost 
that the first healthy signs of speculative building 
activity have developed, particularly in the various 
classes of buildings which constitute dwellings. Of 
these the projects which have been of chief interest 
to architects are groups of dwellings, apartment 
houses and apartment hotels. The fact that a 
heavy buying movement will be uncovered with an 
additional decrease and an easing up of the mort- 
gage market has already been indicated by what 
happened in New York when the two factors of 
decreased cost of building and tax-exemption on new 
buildings emerged into activity in the late summer 
and fall of 1921. 

A study of building activity in New York gives 
an unusual opportunity to dissect the development 
of a building boom and to determine at what point 
the architect benefits as the volume of construction 
increases. In New York after the passage of the 
tax-exemption measure there were at first signs of 
activity only in the inexpensive residential class 
where tax-exemption encouraged a number of rent- 
sick individuals to own homes regardless of the 
prospective decrease in construction costs. During 
this period a few speculative builders, encouraged 
by the absorption of a large proportion of existent 
housing by the buying public at exorbitant prices, 
proceeded to build on the assumption that a market 
would be found regardless of cost. Unfortunately, 
the buying public did not respond very strongly to 
new dwellings made available on that basis, largely 
due to the fact that having already seen a steep 
decline in general prices, a veritable ‘‘buyers’ 
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strike’? developed in the housing field. Such 
builders were left high and dry as the tide of cost 
receded rapidly during the spring and summer of 
LOZ 1e 

On the other hand, toward the base of this sharp 
decline in costs (see chart on first page of Service 
Section) a wave of speculative building developed. 
At this time the type of speculative builder who 
entered the field was bent on cutting corners in 
every possible manner. Among other items which 
were often cut out on a basis of false economy were 
architects’ fees. This phase of the development 
of building activity introduced into New York a 
large volume of inferior and poorly designed con- 
struction, particularly in the apartment house and 
moderate cost residential field. From the specula- 
tive builder’s viewpoint, because of the unusual 
pressure for housing, this activity was fairly suc- 
cessful. It was still possible to get high rents in 
these new buildings and to sell them to investors at 
high prices based on rent rolls which promised ex- 
cellent investment returns. The fact is, however, 
that this class of construction will suffer heavily at 
a later period when the housing shortage is less 
acute, because the public will then be given an 
opportunity to select living quarters rather than be 
forced to take the first vacant apartment or house 
which may be available. This will bring into com- 
petition the better designed and better constructed 
buildings which are now proceeding under con- 
struction or are in various stages of planning. 
Undoubtedly, the flimsy and poorly designed build- 
ings of the earlier period of 1921 will suffer in valua- 
tion and there will probably be a considerable 
money loss for investors who attempted to capi- 
talize the housing shortage and to provide living 
quarters of minimum value at maximum cost to the 
tenant. 

In the fall and winter of 1921, however, a different 
class of speculative buildings has been entering the 
residential field. This class includes a large number 
of carefully designed apartment buildings in which 
some thought has been given to architectural plan- 
ning and to a better type of building construction. 
Here the valuable effect of architectural planning is 
quite noticeable and the ultimate comparison of the 
buildings built from good architectural plans with 
those constructed on the basis of false economy 
earlier in the year will be one of the best arguments 
yet presented to the investing public as to the value 
of architectural services. 

The development of these various stages of resi- 
dential building in New York may be applied gen- 
erally throughout the country. As costs have come 
down a wave of cheap speculative building has been 
and is sweeping the country, particularly in con- 
nection with housing and community utility build- 
ings. We may note, however, that already in some 
of the western cities a reaction has commenced in 
favor of the architect and that the secondary wave 
of building activity, reflected in plans filed in Janu- 
ary and February, calls for better built and better 
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designed structures than in the primary wave which 
developed in the late summer of 1921. 

The result of this reaction has undoubtedly been 
felt by loaning institutions. We believe that 
thoughtful consideration on the part of such organi- 
zations is now being given to the importance of 
efficient planning and good design as affecting build- 
ings which constitute collateral for loans. In other 
words, it looks very much to us as though architec- 
ture during the next few years will be a much more 
important factor in building loan appraisals than 
ever in the past. The architect himself can do 
much to bring about this desirable condition, first, by 
making more careful study of building finance as 
affecting the districts in which he works, and, 
second, by developing a closer contact with loaning 
institutions in order better to determine their re- 
quirements and thus render a more complete 
service to clients. 

The architect has much information which would 
be of benefit to any loaning institution, and it is 
certain that a more comprehensive knowledge of the 
attitude and requirements of loaning institutions 
would be of great benefit to the architect and con- 
sequently to his client. This fact is proved when 
one learns that not one out of 20 building and per- 
manent mortgage loans is made by leading loaning 
institutions of this country without their suggesting 
and insisting upon changes in the plans submitted! 

THE BUILDING INVEsTOR’s VIEWPOINT. The 
prospective building investor has naturally been 
considerably bewildered by the unusual fluctuations 
in building costs and demand. When the period of 
general deflation began about two years ago, the 
public watched with interest as prices dropped 
rapidly in various classes of necessities and luxuries. 
It was but a natural assumption that there would be 
a considerable decline in the cost of building. This 
decline took place until late in the fall of 1921 when 
building cost developed some aspects of stabilization. 
It has been difficult, however, for the building 
investor to realize that a period of stabilization is 
setting in and that by building within the near 
future he will not be risking a further great de- 
preciation in replacement values. Gradually, 
however, this realization is developing and the 
building investor is gaining confidence which will 
probably be expressed in an increasing volume of 
work in architectural offices. 

The ironing out of labor difficulties, as explained 
in later paragraphs in this article, together with the 
encouraging attitude of loaning interests, is having 
much to do with the return of confidence on the part 
of the building investor. It must be remembered, 
however, that in making his investment he will look 
to the architect for a comprehensive type of service. 
He will insist as never before that his building be 
thoroughly efficient in plan and that it shall be 
built on a minimum cost basis but without sacri- 
ficing too greatly the quality of materials and 
equipment. 

As never before, the building investor will ap- 
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preciate the co-operation of the architect in the 
introduction of expert service for special problems 
connected with the building. Thus in the design of 
office buildings and other investment types, the 
viewpoint of the building manager who is to be 
responsible for maintenance and renting should be 
sought eagerly by the architect before final plans 
are completed. Unless through some unusual com- 
bination of circumstances he may have had exten- 
sive experience in building management, there is 
no architect today who can design a commercial 
building that could not be improved by valuable 
suggestions from an efficient building manager. 
Millions of dollars have been wasted in buildings 
throughout this country during past years because 
those who are responsible for design and equipment 
have not been brought in contact during the period of 
planning with those who are responsible for main- 
tenance and income. It is a significant fact that 
there is scarcely an office building in the United 
States in which the manager would not make drastic 
changes in plan and equipment if he were able to do 
so. 

What does this mean from the investor’s view- 
point? It means that whenever an architect may 
have cause to introduce a specialist in connection 
with some phase of planning and equipment, he will 
gain and merit the appreciation of his client. In 
fact this is the kind of service that he will rapidly 
learn to expect from his architect—a service re- 
flecting a deeper appreciation of the owner’s business 
viewpoint and the financial success of his project. 

Again, in the construction of his building, he will 
appreciate buying skill which may be shown by the 
architect. In other sections of THE FORUM we have 
already called attention to the fact that in this 
period of keen competition between general and 
sub-contractors and in the material market, there 
is open to the architect an opportunity for skillful 
buying such as he has never known before. It is 
quite surprising how much can be cut from the cost 
of a building today by carefully combing the field 
for sub-contract bids and by willingness to change 
specifications to meet opportunities for saving which 
may be suggested by contractors or salesmen of 
building materials, devices and equipment. The 
architect who studies the building field carefully 
today, who welcomes the salesman as a friend and 
ally rather than receiving him grudgingly as a time- 
consuming pest, who studies the ways and demands 
of the speculative building field, and who becomes 
better acquainted with bankers and loaning insti- 
tutions, is the architect who will reap his reward in 
the years of activity to come because he will look at 
every project which comes into his office through the 
eyes of the building investor who may be his client. 
In this way only can he render true service and 
develop a sound reputation among building inves- 
tors in his locality. 

An interesting substantiation of this viewpoint 
has recently been given by Leonard P. Ayres, Vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company, in an 
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address before the annual meeting of the Associated 
General Contractors. (In the Service Section of 
this issue of THE Forum will be found a complete 
analysis by Colonel Ayres of the extraordinary 
future of the construction industry.) In the course 
of his address he makes these interesting remarks: 


“For business men in this period of competition are going 
to demand value; they are going to shop when they make 
their purchases in construction, just as they are in every other 
commodity. That man, who can hand over to them a larger 
inherent worth for the investment, is the man who is going to 
reap his reward in this competitive period that is upon us—a 
period, I think, in which that man is going to succeed and 
those firms are going to survive that practice this sort of 
foresight that we have been talking about, that are able to 
exercise a wise thrift, that can increase the efficiency of the 
management of their concerns and, most of all, that know or 
get to know the fundamental facts about their business, that 
have the ability and the will to substitute facts for guesses 
and knowledge for opinions and evidence for speculation. 

“For that man or firm, in the construction industry, a very 
hopeful future exists. And, gentlemen, that is what I think 
about the construction industry in 1922 from a banker’s view- 
point!” 


SPECULATIVE BUILDING AND ARCHITECTURAL 
SERVICE. . We have already referred to the in- 
creasing use of architectural service by speculative 
builders in the second stage of the building boom in 
New York and vicinity. An examination of con- 
ditions in the speculative building field in other 
large cities throughout the East and Middle West 
shows an increasing amount of speculative work 
under design through architectural offices. One of 
the principal reasons for this condition is that specu- 
lative building ventures are now being undertaken 
by a more conservative and more businesslike class 
of investors who realize that their buildings must 
be designed to meet the keen competition which 
will follow in later years. 

In order to make his service of value to the specu- 
lative builder, the architect must be in a position to 
make an exact study of rental and maintenance 
efficiency. He must also consider seriously the 
introduction of the element of architectural design 
through the use of simple forms and through the 
relation of structural masses and proportions rather 
than by expensive embellishments. _In the field of 
speculative apartment house construction, it may 
be noted that within the past few months a number 
of architects have developed unusually good repu- 
tations and large volumes of business through their 
skill in designing attractive buildings with layouts 
promising maximum rental returns and minimum 
overhead costs. If an architect proposes to enter 
this field he must make a study of building financing, 
the local rental market and the market for materials 
and equipment, so that he can offer to the specula- 
tive builder efficient plans in which architectural 
design is not over-emphasized by an increase in cost 
of construction and which provide rentable areas 
showing the highest possible market value. He 
must also keep closely in touch with developments 
in the field of utility equipment so that he can 
introduce the maximum number of features which 
will attract and hold tenants. The same conditions 
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hold true for other types of buildings which may be 
considered in the class of speculative investments. 


CUTTING THE CLAws OF BUILDING LaBor. One 
of the most important events which has taken place 
recently in the construction industry is the agree- 
ment made last month between the United States 
Department of Justice and the International Union 
of Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers. As formu- 
lated by the Department of Justice, this agreement, 
which is virtuallya decree, contains these provisions: 

“1. There is to be no limit to the productive 
capacity of the individual workman within the 
working day or any other time. 

“2. There is to be no limit upon the right of the 
employers to purchase their materials wherever and 
whenever and from whomsoever they may choose, 
whether these materials be union-made or other- 
wise. 

“3. There is to be no favoritism shown by 
organized labor toward employer or trade associa- 
tions, and no discriminations are to be indulged in 
against the independent employer who may not be 
a member of such an organization. 


“4. The labor organization is not to be used, or 
permit itself to be used, by material men or contrac- 
tors or sub-contractors as an instrument for the 
collection of debts or enforcement of alleged 
claims.” 

It is of particular importance to note that this 
agreement establishes new working rules for ap- 
proximately 119,000 union workers, and that any 
member who violates a provision of the decree ‘‘will 
be guilty of contempt and subject to both fine and 
imprisonment.” 

While this decree does not insure that all building 
jobs will proceed on an honest and fair basis, it is 
evident that it opens up an opportunity for fair 
minded employers and for employes who wish to 
give real service, to proceed in harmony without fear 
of the vicious, undermining influences of crooked 
labor leaders and lazy workmen. This action is the 
gratifying outcome of many efforts such as that in- 
volved in the Landis decision, and the unearthing of 
conditions in the New York building field by Samuel 
Untermyer. 


THE TREND OF BUILDING Costs. A survey of all 
conditions affecting building costs and a study of 
the trends of these various factors would indicate 
that we are facing a period of very gradually de- 
clining costs, marked by certain fluctuations effected 
during periods of unusual demand. 

What prospective building owners need now is 
definite information which will aid them in the 
realization that a period of stabilization has actually 
developed in the building industry. The architect 
is the logical person to convey this information to 
his client, and it is for this reason that he should be 
interested to an unusual degree in the economic 
phases of building construction. 


ALSATIAN IRONWORK 


A GROUP OF MEASURED DRAWINGS 
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distinctive and individual than the defi- 
nitely characterized ironwork of France, 
Italy or Spain, has nevertheless a distinct charac- 
ter of its own. It is a character derived from the 
mingling of French and German influences, and 
no phase of Alsatian architecture records more 
clearly the long Franco-Teutonic struggle for the 
domination of the plain of Alsace and the long 
interaction of French and German traditions on 
the art of the country. Serving through the cen- 
turies as a highway between Germany and the 
Low Countries on the one hand, and Burgundy 
and the South on the other, Alsace has inevitably 
developed art forms which show a mingling of the 
two currents which met in its cities. 
Strasbourg is very rich in ironwork of the eigh- 
teenth century which, though essentially French 
in character, possesses a quality all its own from 
the handling of the French motives with a cer- 
tain naive freedom and picturesqueness that 
is wholly German. The little over-door from a 
baker’s shop is an example in point. Herein the 
midst of a delicate and charming French motive 
two gilded lions hold a pretzel in their paws. 
Sixteenth and early seventeenth century iron- 
work are not often met with in the streets, but 
many interesting examples, such as the cemetery 
cross, are to be seen in the museums of Stras- 
bourg and Colmar. The explanation of the pur- 
pose of the little iron box with a hinged door in 
the center of the cross is of interest, whether or 
not it be correct. According to the custodian of 


sk ironwork of Alsace, while certainly less 


the museum its function was to serve as a depos- 
itory for the cards of visitors to the grave. The 
emblem suggesting a turtle’s back suspended 
from the seventeenth century sign bracket is also 
puzzling until one learns that the seven bulges 
represent mountains, and that the inn before 
whose door it hung bore the title, ‘‘Zu den Sieben 
Bergen.”’ 

Gothic ironwork is even more rarely met with, 
but here and there a few late Gothic grilles re- 
main in the transoms over doorways. A favorite 
pattern is a simple grillage of sixteen squares, the 
four central squares adorned by a circle from 
which spring four berries, suggesting a highly 
simplified laurel wreath. 

Almost more interesting than the wrought iron 
designs, however, are some of the simple metal 
signs which one finds in the villages and small 
towns. These are no doubt of fairly recent date, 
probably early nineteenth century. The wrought 
iron brackets are of extreme simplicity, but they 
are often marked by great beauty of line. The 
sign itself usually consists of a wreath, either 
round or oval in shape, made up in the round, of 
little laurel leaves each cut from a separate piece 
of sheet metal and bound together by metal rib- 
bons at top and bottom. Within the wreath is a 
flat metal cut-out depicting the name of the inn 
which usually occurs again in lettering on a rib- 
bon suspended below the wreath. The leaves 
are painted green, the ribbons gilded, and the 
cut-out symbol is done either in naturalistic colors 
or in black and gold. 


A Square in Strasbourg Showing the Cathedral 
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Electrical Wiring Layouts for Modern Buildings 
PAK Le Ly, 
By NELSON C. ROSS, Associate Member, A.LE.E. 


the electrical equipment of a structure of any 
kind, the use for which the building is intended 
must be considered. 

Electrical Cooking Apparatus. If cooking with 
the use of small portable equipment is to be con- 
sidered, this equipment requiring from 500 to 2,000 
watts, a 20-ampere receptacle or heater combina- 
tion, fitted with pilot lamp and switch, together 
with a circuit of two No. 10 or 12 wires (depending 
upon the distance to the panel board) will be ample 
to take care of the load. If one of the large sta- 
tionary ranges is to be used, there must be a sep- 
arate circuit running from the service connection 
to the range; this should be independent of the 
lighting feeders, and provision should be made for 
metering this circuit separately at the meter board. 
The circuit should terminate at an outlet box or fit- 
ting, and conduit should extend from this outlet 
to the range, when the range is set in position. The 
larger ranges have a panel board, properly fused, in 
the body of the range and the circuit should ter- 
minate in this panel box, the wires connecting 
directly to the studs of the main fuses or switches. 

The size of copper to use for the operation of the 
range will depend upon its capacity; the ampere 
load when every unit is in use should be ascertained, 
and the copper proportioned to take care of this 
load. Asa rule not less than No. 6 wire should be 
used on the average household range. The circuit 
will be of two wires or three wires, depending upon 
whether a two- or three-wire service supplies the 
building. The wiring contract will require the cir- 
cuit to be complete from the service connection to 
the range outlet, 6 feet being left on the wires to 
permit the later connection to the range. The con- 
tractor setting up the range, as a rule, will make 
the final connections. 

Power Circuits. lf the building is large there may 
be required an electric elevator or a stationary re- 
frigerating plant, as well as the motors for the laun- 
dry, referred to elsewhere. If the power service is 
supplied over separate service lines, the power ser- 
vice should be in all respects separate from the 
lighting service, the power operating on a two- or 
three-phase current, while the lighting service oper- 
ates on a single-phase current. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that more than one service is used for resi- 
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dence work, both motors and lighting being sup- 
plied from the single-phase service. 

The small motors used in the kitchen, and port- 
able motors for use elsewhere, may be plugged in 
the different receptacle outlets and thus operated 
from the lighting circuits. The stationary motors 
of from 1- to 5-horse power capacity should have 
separate circuits in the building. All stationary 
motor circuits should be metered separately from 
the lighting circuits, as there is a special rate for 
motor operation. 

On the two-wire system both the motors and 
lighting will operate at 110 volts. On the three-wire 
system the lighting will operate at 110 volts and 
will be connected to balance on both sides of the 
three-wire system. The motor circuits will, how- 
ever, operate on 220 volts and will connect across 
the two outside wires of the three-wire system. At 
each motor there should be installed an enclosed 
type safety switch, fused to protect the motor, the 
conduit and circuit passing through the switch 
box and terminating at the motor in a fitting of the 
condulet type. On alternating current circuits a 
switch alone is required to start motors up to 5- 
horse power. On direct current circuits each motor 
requires a starting box or controller in addition to 
the switch; the starting box is as a rule located at 
the side of the starting switch. 

Where an elevator or refrigerating plant requir- 
ing an automatic type of controller is used the 
electrical contract requires the wires of the circuit 
to terminate in the switch referred to, and all con- 
nections from the switch to the automatic controller 
and motor are made under the contract for the 
equipment. Where the equipment just described is 
used, there should be a drop cord outlet located 
near the machine, this connected from the lighting 
circuit. 

Panel Boards. The panel boards or cutouts will 
be of the two-wire or three-wire type, depending 
upon the service. If the two-wire service is sup- 
plied the panel will be equipped with two-bus bars 
and two-wire branch circuits; these panels are 
known as the “‘two-wire main and two-wire branch”’ ; 
a typical two-wire panel is shown in Fig. 1. This 
panel is of the plug fuse type, without switches in 
mains or in branch circuits. 

If the three-wire service is supplied the panels 
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will have three-bus bars and two-wire branch cir- 
cuits. The voltage between the neutral and either 
outside bus will be 110 volts, while the voltage 
between the two outside bus bars will be 220 volts. 
These panels are known as ‘‘three-wire main and 
two-wire branch.” Fig. 2 shows a typical panel of 
this type; this panel is equipped with both switches 
and fuses in the branch circuits. The panels may 
be made with fuses only in the branch circuits or 
with fuses and switches in the branch circuits, and 
also in the mains and with either knife blade, push 
button or snap switches or with plug or N. E. 
Code fuses. 

In residence wiring the panels are usually in- 
stalled in the basement and it is seldom that other 
than the fused type of panel similar to that shown 
in Fig. 1 is required. If it is desired to control the 
branch circuits from the panel, then switches 
should be added to the branch circuits as in Fig. 3. 

If a certain section of the building is controlled 
from any one panel, and it is desired to cut the 
entire service to that section 
out at will, then there should 
be added a fused main switch 
on the panel, this connecting 
directly with the bus bars. 
If the panels are located in 
conspicuous places and it is 
desired to control the branch 
circuits from the panels, then 
panels of the safety type are 
used. (See Fig. 3.) These 
panels have the fuse plugs in 
separate compartments and 
are fitted with push button 
switches; all exposed copper 
is under lock and inexperi- 
enced persons may operate 
the switches without danger 
of being shocked. 

Panel boards may be made 
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Fig. 2. Three-wire Panel Board 
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up with porcelain cutouts installed in steel cabinets, 
the bus connections being made with the proper 
sized wire. These ‘‘made up’’ panels, however, cost 
nearly as much as the standard slate fuse panel, 
require more room and in the long run are not as 
satisfactory. Branch circuit fuses on 110-volt work 
may be of either the N. E. Code or the plug type; 
the plug fuses are less expensive to replace, but 
are more unsightly when used in connection with 
open panel boards. Plug fuses are not used above 
30-ampere capacity. 

Panel boards should be installed in steel cabinets, 
either of the flush or surface type; each cabinet 
should be fitted with hinged door and lock; a 
gutter space should be partitioned off on all sides 
of the panel, the circuit wires concealed in this 
gutter and passing through holes in the partitions 
for connection to the fuses. Each circuit should 
be numbered and a schedule posted on the inside 
of the door, showing the outlets controlled by the 
circuits for convenience of operation. 

The system, when finished, 
becomes a network of wires, 
the current feeding in over 
the “‘service wires’? to the 
“service switch”’ and from the 
“service switch’ (through 
the meters) over the ‘‘feeder 
wires”’ to the “‘panel boards,”’ 
and over the branch circuits 
from the panel boards to all 
lighting outlets. Each branch 
circuit from the panel boards 
to the outlets is composed of 
two No. 14 wires, these cir- 
cuits carrying not more than 
from 6 to 10 amperes. Each 
branch circuit is fused with a 
6- or 10-ampere fuse. 

The sizes of the feeder 
circuit are determined by 
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the ampere load required by the total number of 
panels connected to the feeder (the ampere load 
depends upon the wattage required by the outlets) 
and wire of the proper carrying capacity selected. 
The feeder circuits are protected by fuses at the 
service switch. The service wires from the ‘“‘ser- 
vice switch” to the lines of the service company must 
be of the total capacity of all the feeders in the 
building. 

Service Connections. The service switch and 
meter board must be located in the basement, at a 
short distance from the point where the wires enter 
the building. The service switch must not be 
located on stairs or in a place where it is likely to 
be disturbed, but it must be accessible for the re- 
placement of fuses and the reading of the meters. 
In some instances the exact location of the service 
switch is determined by the local inspector. If the 
building is located in a city where underground 
service is furnished, then the service to the building 
will be underground from the nearest manhole 
of the system. If overhead service is general, the 
service to the building may be overhead from the 
nearest pole to the building, or underground cable 
may be used from the nearest pole to the building. 

With overhead service the wires pass from the 
nearest pole to brackets on the building. This work 
is done without charge by the service company. 
The wiring contract requires a conduit with 
weatherproof head on the outside of the building, 
the wires passing through this conduit and termi- 
nating in the service switch. (See Fig. 1 in March 


issue.) If underground service is desired, a con- 
duit may be run from the nearest pole down and 
underground to the building, terminating in a junc- 
tion box on the inside of the basement wall (Fig. 2 
in March issue). Conduit must continue from the 
junction box to the service switch, and rubber cov- 
ered lead sheathed wires must be run in the con- 
duit from the junction box to the pole. 

If desired, “steel tape armored cable’”” may be 
run from the junction box to the pole in place of the 
wires in conduit; this cable is protected by a lead 
sheath over the insulation, two tapings of steel and 
two coverings of jute impregnated with waterproof 
compound; it is merely dropped into a trench and 
covered, but it should be protected with iron pipe 
where it passes from the ground and up the pole. 
The service wires should be protected by a pothead 
at the point on the pole where they connect with the 
line wires. 

It is the custom for the service company to bring 
its wires to a point at the edge of the consumer's 
property, and if the building is near the street and 
no poles are required set on the property, the com- 
pany will swing its wires from the pole to the brack- 
ets on the building without cost. If the distance 
from the street is so great that poles are required 
set on the property, then the cost of the connec- 
tions from the street to the building must be paid 
by the consumer; or if underground service is 
required, the consumer must bear all expense of 
this service from the pole to the service switch. 

The size of the service wires will depend upon 
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the load; no service wires, however, smaller than 
No. 6 B. & S. gauge should be used. The meter 
and service board should be of wood, securely bat- 
tened and fastened to the wall. It should be 
painted with two coats of asphaltum or other suit- 
able paint as soon as installed. The service switch 
should be of the safety type, with fused switch 
installed in steel cabinet and operated from an 
outside handle. The wires of the service terminate 
in the fuse studs of the switch. Where not more 
than 10 or 12 circuits are used on the panel board, 
and the average length of the circuits does not ex- 
ceed 60 feet, the panel service switch and meter are 
generally mounted ‘on the service board. (See Fig. 
2 in March issue.) Fittings of the condulet type 
are used, the meter installed with all wires under 
iron, and the B.X. wires or conduits are carried 
directly from the panel board to the outlets. 

For small installations there are several ‘‘meter- 
ing service switches’ obtainable where the meter 
and service switch are combined in one box or cabi- 
net. The installation however would be the same 
as indicated in Fig. 2 except that the meter and 
service switch would be combined. Where the 
average length of the branch circuits is more than 
80 feet, or where there area great number of circuits 
installed, it is advisable to make use of two or 
more panel boards, each board feeding a certain 
section of the building. The panels may be located 
in the basement or on the different floors. They 
should each be set approximately at the center of 
the distribution of the circuits they control. Where 
the building is in several sections, it is generally 
advisable to provide a panel board for each section 
of the building. 

With the use of a number of panel boards, the 
meters and service switch are located at the point 
of entrance and the feeder circuits run in conduits 
from the service switch to the panels, either singly 
or connecting them in group as indicated in Fig. 4. 

If a large electric range or motors are to be used, 
requiring separate feeder circuits from the service 
board, a meter as switch for the control of each cir- 
cuit would be installed on the service board in addi- 
tion to that shown in Fig. 3. Where motors are 
required for elevator and refrigerating service, as 
well as for use in the laundry, it is avisable to 
run one feeder circuit from the service board to a 
central point, terminating the feeder ina steel cabi- 
net containing branch cutouts, and to run separate 
sub-feeders from the cabinet to the different motors 
and equipment, each sub-feeder to be fused in the 
cabinet to protect the circuit. 

Bell Circuits. The wiring contract should include 
all wiring for electric bells. In smaller houses but 
two bells are required, one ringing from the front 
and one from the rear door, the bells as a rule 
being located in the kitchen. The bells should be 
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of different tones. Batteries should be in the base- 
ment; three or four dry cells are required. As the 
bell circuits require from four to eight volts, the 
wires may be run in second class construction with- 
out protection; if so installed however, they should 
be secured to the timbers with insulated staples and 
they should not be run near steam piping. 

In buildings of first class construction, conduits 
must be used; if possible, however, conduits or 
flexible tubing should be used for the bell circuits 
in any class of construction, so that in the event of 
trouble the wires may be withdrawn and replaced 
without disturbing the walls and finish; it is also 
advisable to use No. 18 rubber-covered wire for all 
bell circuits, rather than moisture-proof or annun- 
ciator wire, formerly used for this work. If the 
wires are installed without protection, porcelain 
tubes should be set in the walls at the points where 
the wires pass from the walls to the bells and push 
buttons; wires should not be permitted to come in 
contact with plaster. With the use of conduit, a 
standard outlet box should be set at each outlet, 
the cover to be adapted to the type of bell or but- 
ton used. Flexible tubing is simply brought out of 
the wall and into the back of the bell or button. 

The batteries may be set either on a small shelf 
or in a wood or steel cabinet; with the batteries in 
a central location the conduit may be run from the 
cabinet to the bell, location wires of both circuits 
to be run in the one conduit, separate conduits then 
being run from the cabinet to each button, the wires 
drawn in and all splices made in the cabinet. If 
batteries are not desired, a bell ringing transformer 
may be installed; this should be set at a point near 
the lighting panel, and connections made with the 
lighting circuit through 3-ampere fuses. All connec- 
tions from the panel to the primary side of the 
transformer should be made in conduits and in 
accordance with the rules governing the installa- 
tion of the lighting circuits. 

Where a more extensive bell system is required, 
an annunciator is used, this being located in the 
kitchen or’ at the servants’ station, with push but- 
tons at each door, under table in dining room, in 
bathrooms, halls and in the bedrooms. At times 
a second system is required with annunciator in 
maids’ corridor, this connected with separate but- 
tons in the different bedrooms. If signals are to be 
answered from two points, as from the kitchen sec- 
tion and from the servants’ corridor also, two an- 
nunciators are used, these being duplicates and 
connected in multiple, so that any call is registered 
on both annunciators. The resetting button may 
be mounted on the frame of the annunciator, or 
the circuit may be extended and the button 
mounted in any desired location. The type and 
capacity of the battery will be the same, regardless 
of the number of stations. 


Some Facts on Warm Air Heating 


PART II 
By L. A. BRISSETTE 


whether for warm air heating or steam, the 
architect should first calculate the amount of 
heating required for the various rooms. This is 
represented by square feet in radiation or by register 
sizes in hot air installations. In the latter system, 
if the furnace and the heating conductors are pro- 
portioned properly for the various rooms, it is 
possible scientifically to calculate the exact amount 
of coal to be burned per square foot, as well as the 
number of B. t. u. required to heat the rooms, but 
since the architect’s plans are usually not intended 
‘to confine the contractor or the heating engineer to 
the strict limitations indicated, but are merely a 
guide on which a comparative figure may be based, 
it is not always desirable that these items be figured 
to the accurate limit. 

In the heating specifications a clause should be 
inserted to the effect that ‘‘the sizes of registers, 
pipes and furnaces are minimum sizes and must not 
be reduced but may be increased by the contractor 
if, in his judgment, it may be necessary in order to 
enable him to guarantee to heat all the rooms to 
70° in zero weather.” This will be found to protect 
the owner’s interests as effectually as though the 
architect carried his calculations to the last decimal 
point from scientific analysis. There are short-cut 
tables which may be obtained from the various 
manufacturers of the heating units or from various 
text books which are of value to architects, and 
which can always be used in determining the 
sizes of the various registers, pipes, etc. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show an installation in which the 
heating company which furnished the heat pro- 
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ducer were also the engineers on the work, and it 
may therefore be taken as an example to show the 
correct proportions of the various parts of the sys- 
tem from the heating engineers’ standpoint. 

In the March issue the basement plan of this 
same residence was reproduced. This plan shows a 
typical arrangement of the heater and pipes with 
the basic idea of equalized runs. Figs. 3 and 4 show 
two tables indicating different methods of calcu- 
lating the area of pipes and the amount of register 
surface required. One, as will be noted, refers to 
the air change. The other refers to the exposed 
wall and glazed surfaces. A careful analysis will 
show only slight variations in the calculations, 
whichever method be adopted. It is always ad- 
visable for the architect to approximate the sizes 
of pipes and registers before sending plans out to be 
figured, and these tables will be found of great 
assistance in the work. 

Another thing which must be considered with 
proper care by the architect in installing a hot air 
heating system in a house is the position of the 
registers. In a previous article it was noted that 
the registers, from the standpoint of housekeeping, 
should be in the walls, and in this position they are 
no less efficient from the heating engineer’s stand- 
point than they are in the floor. Some people 
prefer floor registers; some people prefer wall reg- 
isters, so that the matter of choice enters largely 
into the determination of this particular question; 
but one thing which cannot be left to choice is their 
position in relation to exposed walls. 

In steam or hot water heating the radiators are 
placed near the windows or under windows or ex- 
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posed walls, while in a hot air heating arrangement 
the registers should be placed, not under the win- 
dows but on the opposite side of the room, the 
theory being that as the warm air rises to the ceiling, 
it travels across all the exposed wall surface where 
it is chilled and thence drops to the floor on account 
of its increased weight. Thus a positive circulation 
is established which helps to draw the warm air into 
the room and more effectually heat all parts of the 
room. The warm air register located directly under 
a window, for example, would be in a very disad- 
vantageous position because of the current of cold 
air coming down the wall and down the surface of 
the glass, having a tendency to form a cold blanket 
directly over the register- surface. Under these 
conditions sufficient pressure must be applied to 
the warm air column to enable it to force its way 
through this blanket. 

The installation of the pipes, in connection with 
the hot air heating system, is deserving of consider- 
able thought and attention. Where these pipes are 
concealed in partitions it is desirable to see that 
they are so arranged and constructed as to minimize 
the heat losses and also to serve as a protection 
against the possibility of the spread of fire through 
these pipes. Fire cannot originate in or be caused 
by the hot air furnace itself, but with the pipe 
openings carried up through the partitions, there is 
a natural chimney formed which might easily carry 
flames from one part of the building to another 
provided the pipes were not made sufficiently tight 
at the joints. 

In addition to the tight and rigid construction of 
the pipes it is quite essential that either a layer of 
asbestos paper or some other insulating medium be 
placed over the outside of the pipes or that an 
additional pipe be run enclosing the heater pipe. 
This double pipe construction forms a dead air space 
outside of the heat conductor which, in itself, is 
good insulation. Where these pipes pass through 
floors, the edges of the floors and the timbers should 
be protected by a metal or asbestos covering, and 
wherever the pipes pass through a partition or 
through studding, a similar metal or.asbestos sleeve 
should be provided as additional fire protection. 

Many times the pipes in the basement are ex- 
tended from the heater to meet the rising lines 
without having the proper supports. In the case of 
long runs, supports should be provided at intervals 
of not over 5 feet so that the pipes may be rigidly 
secured to the timbers overhead. This will prevent 
the sagging of the pipes and consequent opening of 
joints with attendant heat loss. 

No heating system is complete, where hot air is 
the medium employed, without establishing a com- 
plete recirculation system. In Fig. 1 the recircula- 
tion register shown at the side of the stairs is in- 
stalled in order to facilitate the circulation of air and 
also to prevent cold drafts down the stairs. In very 
mild weather, all of the air entering the furnace 
may be taken from out of doors. In colder weather, 
the outdoor opening may be tightly closed and all 
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of the air taken through the recirculation register. 
This is a more convenient and more economical 
method of heating in cold weather than taking the 
entire air supply from out of doors, and inasmuch 
as the opening and closing of outer doors and the 
leakage around windows and doors always provide 
a certain amount of fresh air in the house, there need 
be no concern about using the air over and over 
again. 

In more recent years the general public has be- 
come much more intelligent as to the advantages of 
the hot air type of heating, and it is only fair to 
assume that before long the unjust criticisms which 
have been applied to this system of heating will be 
entirely done away with and then we will no longer 
hear the complaints about dust, gas and cold rooms 
when a hot air system is mentioned, because these 
are not due to the hot air system itself but to 
shortcomings in the other portions of the construc- 
tion work, which the architect must see are prop- 
erly carried out. 
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Tenement House Planning 


SOME NOTES ON CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK AS INDICATED 
BY THE RECENT COMPETITION FOR MODEL TENEMENTS 


ENEMENT houses are largely built by the 
speculative builder, and their planning is 
stereotyped because the builder has no in- 
centive to plan any better than legal requirements 
demand. Conditions surrounding the financing and 
sale of tenements are also such that good architec- 
tural service is not properly appraised; in fact it may 
act as a penalty. As a consequence, architects of 
good training who enter this field do so at a sacrifice. 
In speculative building of any type, the attitude 
of loaning institutions is of paramount importance. 
The builder is chiefly concerned with limiting the 
amount of his equity, and if an architect can help 
him do this he is eager to employ the architect. On 
the other hand, if the speculative builder can take 
his stock plans and get equal recognition by loaning 
institutions he sees no particular reason why he 
should employ an architect. This loss of employ- 
ment to the architect in the general scheme of things 
is of little moment, but the loss to the public in being 
deprived of the buildings which conditions should 
make possible for the architect to create is of the 
greatest importance. With the realization of this 
there has recently been held in New York a compe- 
tition for a tenement house that has particular inter- 
est because it serves to emphasize many of the basic 
fundamentals of the whole subject of housing for 
both the poor and those of moderate incomes. The 
Trustees of the Phelps Stokes Fund defrayed the 
expenses of the competition and have offered to 
supply, as an investment, the funds necessary to 
construct the winning design. 

The competition was held with the hope of stimu- 
lating the development of better and more economi- 
cal types of tenement houses and of securing pref- 
erential consideration and higher building loans, 
based primarily on the superiority and economy of 
design and construction rather than on actual cost. 
Specific objects sought were plans combining con- 
venience of arrangement with privacy, good light 
and ventilation, cheerful outlook and as great a 
concentration of light and air spaces as possible. 
Preference was to be given, when other things were 
equal, to such plans as insured the development of 
these qualities to a still higher degree when the units 
were combined in block form. 

In addition to these general qualities, several 
definite requirements were made a part of the 
program. Briefly, these were that a clear rentable 
area of not less than 56 per cent of the area of the 
lot should be provided and that 24 rooms should be 
arranged in the 50-foot unit and 48 in the 100-foot 
unit, exclusive of baths, that the apartments should 
consist of suites of 2, 3 and 4 rooms in the ratio of 
approximately 30 per cent each of 2- and 4-room 
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apartments and 40 per cent of 3-room apartments. 
Each apartment was to have a bathroom. If the 
designer elected to incorporate sink, wash tubs, gas 
range and refrigerator in the living room and group 
them in such a way as to make possible shutting 
them off from the room by a curtain or light doors, 
and if the area of the living room with this strip shut 
off equaled at least the minimum area required by 
the tenement house law, 46 rooms were considered 
the equivalent of 48. This requirement of 48 rooms’ 
per floor placed the designing of a model plan on the 
same basis as actually holds in practice today, and 
permitted the competitors no opportunity for the 
use of their inventive genius except in the cutting up 
into rooms of the space that actually had to be built 
upon to produce this number of rooms of fixed sizes 
and which practically demands that 70 per cent of 
the lot be covered by the building. 

The plans that were awarded the prizes are 
probably as good a group of three plans as could be 
devised to meet these specific conditions. It is an 
interesting fact that the plan awarded first prize 
differs only in slight degree from that awarded first 
prize in a similar competition held 20 years ago and 
on the results of which the present tenement house 
law was formed. The devices that have been 
adopted in these 20 years have all tended toward the 
squeezing of more people into smaller spaces and it 
is a natural question to ask if this is the basis on 
which we can really improve housing conditions. 
The problem has always been, and is now, how can 
we secure the maximum net return from a building 
that can be fitted to a given plot of land. On high 
valued land this has always seemed to mean con- 
gested living quarters. This condition was ac- 
cepted in this competition and no opportunity was 
allowed for disproving it. 

A few demonstrations have been made within 
recent years on land of moderate cost ($20,000 for 
a 100 x 100-foot plot, for example) that a building 
covering but 60 per cent of the lot will return an 
equal or better rate of interest than one covering 
70 per cent, assuming the same unit rate of rent per 
room. Andrew J. Thomas, architect, of New York, 
has perhaps given more study to tenement house 
planning from this viewpoint than any other archi- 
tect and he claims in block developments to be able 
to place a building containing 42 rooms on a plot 
100 x 100 feet and produce the same percentage 
return on the investment as a building containing 
48 rooms, putting the area thus saved into courts 
which will provide better light and ventilation. 
Mr. Thomas in fact goes still further with this 
theory: he claims that a building containing 36 
rooms and covering a total area of 5500 square feet 
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First Prize Plan, Sibley & Fetherston, Architects 


can be placed on a 100 x 100-foot plot of any value, 
which would be proportionate to 46 rooms per floor 
and give the same percentage return. 

We illustrate one of Mr. Thomas’ plans and give 
an analysis worked out by Frederick L. Ackerman of 
its area, cost and income compared with the same 
items of the first prize plan. The Thomas plan 
follows the general scheme of one he submitted in 
the preliminary competition except that it has 42 
rooms to a floor instead of 46 as required in the 
competition. This plan in a block development 
would provide side courts, making a 12-foot opening 
between the buildings. It is here used in compari- 
son with the prize design, since when its two isolated 
units are reversed in position we have a form which 
compares with that of the prize design but with this 
important difference—the courts extend through 
from front to rear. The area of the Thomas plan is 
5988 square feet per floor of 42 rooms. Comparing 
it with the prize plan and assuming a cost of 
$40,000 for the land, 35 cents per cubic foot for cost 
of construction and the average rental per room 
$8 per month, the building to be considered a 6- 
story walk-up, 70 feet high, we have: 

Prize plan, land and building 


$207,359 
Thomas “ 186,706 
Difference $20,653 


The Thomas plan contains four less rooms than 
the prize plan which would reduce the rental income 
by $2,304 per year. With this reduction the figures 
are: 


Prize plan, land and building Gross income Per cent 
$207,359 $26,496 Lf 
Thomas “ 186,706 24,192 1259 


In addition to the savings which these figures 
seem to demonstrate clearly, the simple shape of the 
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Second Prize Plan, Frank J. Shefcik, Architect 


enclosing walls and the less complicated partitioning 
of space within the building should provide a 
further advantage in cost of construction to the 
Thomas plan which would be reflected in the rate of 
income. The disposition of the space not occupied 
by building constitutes an important part of the 
plan problem. In a block development it is quite 
generally admitted that the arrangement of the 
Thomas plan which provides for through ventilation 
is more desirable than that of the first prize plan 
where at no point would there be a through sweep 
of air from front to rear. 

In considering the two plans for a single inside 
100-foot lot, criticism has been directed to the nar- 
row side courts of the Thomas plan which are, how- 
ever, in full compliance with the tenement house 
law. Concentration of court space is held to be de- 
sirable and in fact was mentioned as a specific object 
in the program for the preliminary competition. It 
would seem that the light and air derived from the 
central court of the Thomas plan and serving more 
than half the building are greater in volume than that 
from a similar gross area divided into four courts as 
in the case of the first prize plan. While 6-foot side 
courts would provide a free passage for air, they 
would not adequately light the rooms facing on 
them, but a condemnation of these courts cannot be 
made with the consideration of this one point. If 
this building were to be so located that a solid wall 
existed on the party line, these side courts would be 
inadequate, but building in New York is governed 
by the zoning law and a tenement cannot be built 
adjoining a factory, warehouse or other building 
which would be likely to be built up solid to the 
party line. Another tenement would most likely be 
the adjoining building, and in order to take light 
from that side it would have to be set back 6 feet, 
giving a 12-foot court between the buildings, or if it 
were so planned that an interior court were arranged 
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Third Prize Plan, John Tompkins, Architect 


with an opening on the lot line, this court would 
have to be 12 feet wide, giving between the build- 
ings a court witha total width of 18 feet and open- 
ings to it from the front and rear 6 feet wide. 

Assuming the most unfavorable conditions under 
which the side courts would function, it may be 
noted that the plan is arranged to have the less im- 
portant rooms take their light and air from the side 
courts. The important rooms are grouped about 
the large central court from which they secure an 
abundance of light and air which permeate the 
whole apartment, and by having positive circula- 
tion through all courts and a concentration of space 
in the center, a real cross ventilation through all 
apartments can be counted upon. 

In spite of the evident physical advantages of 
this open type of plan, a paradox is uncovered when 
we consider it from the viewpoint of financing. 
The average loaning institution today appraises 
new property on a basis of land valuation plus the 
value of the new building according to its character 
and the number of cubic feet contained — in other 
words, the skill of the architect in creating a plan 
providing greater rental efficiency in the building is 
not given sufficient consideration. An examination 
of these two types of plan shows several logical rea- 
sons why, other things being equal, a building cover- 
ing the smaller portion of the given area and costing 
less money to build should be considered better col- 
lateral by a loaning institution. It is true that this 
is principally a consideration of plan, but when an 
analysis of the plan shows more desirable rooms 
from the viewpoint of light, ventilation and size, it 
is evident that during periods of rental competition 
between landlords,—in other words when there is 
no housing shortage, — the more desirable property 
will remain fully rented and will constitute a better 
real estate investment. 

While there are a few loaning institutions which 
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Plan Based on One Submitted by Andrew J. Thomas, Architect 


make a serious analysis of the plans of a building, 
there are far too many such institutions which do 
not give proper recognition to efficiency in plan and 
consequently undervalue the right kind of archi- 
tectural service. The power to correct this condi- 
tion lies largely in the hands of the architectural 
profession. The architect must learn to work more 
closely with loaning institutions. 

Perhaps the recognition of more effective plan- 
ning of buildings by our loaning institutions is slow 
because the establishment of a precedent of this na- 
ture entails a retroactive effect on collateral values 
of existing buildings. In other words, the recog- 
nition of efficient planning would tend to decrease 
the equity necessary for the construction of new 
apartment houses and housing of other types and 
would place in the market a class of property which 
offers more inducement to the investor in that he 
can obtain the same income through the investment 
of a smaller amount of money. Naturally, the es- 
tablishment of values of this nature would have a 
tendency to force down the valuation of existing 
buildings in the same neighborhood to a relative 
ratio as between income and selling price. The only 
answer to this phase of the problem is that the 
shrinkage in value thus effected would probably not 
be of sufficient volume actually to endanger any in- 
vestments of loaning institutions, nor would anyone 
suffer except those who have attempted to profiteer. 

In considering the building up of the congested 
residential sections of American cities, a decision 
must be made as to whether the purpose in plan- 
ning is to house as many families as_ possible on 
every city lot or to provide buildings in which better 
living conditions are really established and which 
offer better realty values from the investment view- 
point. Somewhere a halt must be called in the con- 
stant effort to concentrate domestic life within 
small spaces. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ARCHITECTS AND TRADES UNIONS 


F proof is wanted of the damaging effect of cur- 
I rent trades union practices upon the activity of 
the building industry, the example of San Fran- 
cisco may be cited. Fortunately the present pic- 
ture is favorable and one from which we can take 
encouragement because it illustrates what happens 
when the misdirected activities of unionism cease. 
For 25 years San Francisco has been the citadel 
of trades unionism; every important industry has 
operated under the closed shop principle and the 
unions’ power extended itself even beyond indus- 
trial affairs and into city and state politics. The 
most aggressive of these unions were in the building 
trades. Following the most intolerable and chaotic 
conditions in 1920, an arbitration board rendered a 
decision in March, 1921, involving a 714% per cent 
wage reduction. In spite of previous agreement to 
abide by the award, the unions stopped all work. 
The American plan of employment was adopted in 
June and an organization called the Industrial 
Association of San Francisco became sponsor for the 
plan and arranged for the employment of men and 
the establishment of a permanent wage board to 
insure to all concerned a square deal. 

To perfect a system of employment built upon 
the wreck of the former system has required time. 
The building public is now satisfied that this has 
been done and that the oppressive and uneconomic 
restrictions which added unnecessary cost to build- 
ing have been removed. The figures for the con- 
struction work begun in San Francisco in January 
of this year show the amazing sum of $5,528,978, an 
increase of 170 per cent over the monthly average 
for the last two years and an increase of 222 per cent 
above the monthly construction-at the beginning of 
the American plan of employment. <A portion of 
this building program is undoubtedly the accumu- 
lation of work held up over several past months and 
will not be duplicated in later months. It proves, 
however, that there is a limit to public endurance 
and that the trades unions are their own worst 
enemies when they force acceptance of rules and 
conditions designed to benefit themselves solely. 

The difficulties between employers and employes 
in the building trades are gradually coming to be 
looked upon as matters that concern the public, yet 
there is as yet no medium through which the public 
may be represented in the settlement. Contractors 
certainly have no particular interest in opposing the 
demands of labor, except as their opportunity for 
doing business is interfered with; as long as their 
costs can be passed along to the owner, the con- 
tractors have no need to worry—in fact their course 
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is easier to pander to the unions. It is not until the 
limit of the public patience is reached that a break 
comes, and then we realize the need of some check. 

There is a steadily growing feeling that some 
movement should be instituted by architects that 
will provide an opportunity for the expression of 
impartial views and for representation of the owner, 
or in other words, the building public, and there 
seem to be many logical reasons why this should be 
done. In the first place, the architect is the agent 
of the owner and he is paid to protect his interests. 
The architect must protect him against un- 
scrupulous contracting methods involving substitu- 
tion of materials and careless construction. This 
means accurate specifications and thorough super- 
vision. Just as important for the architect to con- 
sider are the conditions under which the contractor 
works; if he is hampered by destructive union rules 
that place a premium on inefficiency and contribute 
to higher costs. by the rejection of any materials the 
union may designate, it is the duty of the architect 
to use any legitimate means to stop these abuses. 
A single architect or scattered groups cannot of 
course hope to combat evils so firmly intrenched as 
those that have been fostered by the unions over 
a period of years. Even so, no harm can come from 
the attempt and there are many possibilities of good 
in bringing architects’ influence to bear on local 
conditions, because all elements will get a better 
idea of the reasons behind the various claims. The 
union man is too close to his own problem; he does 
not see it in broad perspective in conjunction with 
general economics. It is understandable that he 
should see a pecuniary advantage to himself in re- 
stricting output and placing territorial restrictions 
on semi-finished products. They are comparable to 
the adoption of a high tariff at the demands of 
manufacturers. This is, however, no defense of 
union principles and it is not our intention to dis- 
cuss here the necessity or merits of either case. 

Unions are unquestionably necessary and they 
will exist in one form or another; the important 
thing to prevent is an abuse of their power, exer- 
cised through scheming and unscrupulous leaders 
and business agents who have no higher object than 
maintaining their own advantageous positions. 
These execrable conditions are gradually eliminated 
by the action of economic forces, but they are in the 
same measure created again by different economic 
conditions, and much hatred and suffering are en- 
gendered in the process. 

Certainly there must be a more rational way of 
meeting these difficulties, and architects should give 
serious thought to the manner in which they can 
contribute to the general welfare. 
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Velours de Gene in 

Black Ground and 

Colors with Pattern 
only in Pile 


Gray, Brown and Blue 
Lampas Similar in 
Weave to Damask 
with Additional Color 


Gallery Table with Fret Rail, Pagoda 
Pedestal and Dragon Foot 


Arm Chair with Geometric Diaper in Back Modern Wall Paper Antique Chair with Sinkage of Frets and 
and Cresting in Georgian Spirit Based on Traditions of 1750 Typical Leg Brackets at Seat Rail 


Sofa with Tapestry Covering in the Chinese Taste, Legs and Stretchers Carry Frets Inspired by the Orient but Verging on Gothic 


EXAMPLES OF “CHINOISERIE” MOTIFS IN GEORGIAN DECORATION 
Furniture by Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane 


Chinoiserie in English Decoration 


By WALTER F. WHEELER 


HE rather formal dignity 

of the eighteenth century 

Englishstylesis sometimes 
in need of a note of lightness 
and gaiety to afford contrast 
to paneled walls, classic detail 
and more or less architectural 
furniture, and this need is sup- 
plied by that use of oriental 
motifs which the Georgian 
architects summed up in the 
general term ‘‘Chinoiserie.”’ 
This admirable use of airy 
brightness in decoration came 
into England originally, like 
so much of what made _ inter- 
esting the houses of the eigh- 
teenth century, by the way 
of Holland, and the term des- 
ignated the use of Far Eastern 
motifs not only upon fabrics 
and wall coverings of different 
kinds but also as ornament 
for furniture, and as painted 
decoration galore upon furni- 


ture, glass and other materials, decoration used 
in every conceivable way—scenes of Chinese life 
showing bridges and boats, or else of Chinamen, 
fantastically dressed and ascending 
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Lacquer Decoration on Chair of 
Early Georgian Tendencies 


staircases of frailest pagodas. 

The Dutch East India Com- 
pany had introduced lacquer 
and ‘china’ into the marts 
of Europe and a fund of deco- 
rative motifs were immedi- 
ately suggested to English 
designers for their merchan- 
dise. The Chinese have ever 
been ready with facile brush 
to suit their exports to a 
people who would not readily 
understand the depths of their 
symbolism, and after the cabi- 
net makers’ adaptation of the 
wispy pagoda of tea cups to 
the backs of chairs, slight re- 
semblance is borne to the struc- 
tures of Cathay. The feel- 
ing of the orient, however, is 
sustained, and if it were not for 
the simultaneous influence of 
the French rocaille and the 
mingling of these styles, many 
flighty conceptions of this time 


would be spared for the simplicity of line. 
Sir William Chambers, then architect to George 
III, was chiefly instrumental in correcting the 


impossible excesses into which the style was being carried 


Drawing Room in New York House Where the Forms of the Chinese Taste Are 
Distinguishable in Side Chairs, Sofa and Secretary of the Late Georgian Period 
Harry Allan Jacobs, Architect 
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Highly Ornamental though Formal Character of Chinese C 
Courtesy, Irving & Casson— A. H. Davenport Co. 


and in bringing into favor the better forms of 
the exotic types of minor building and of decora- 
tion with which his journeys to China had made 
him familiar. Chambers himself apparently re- 
fused to take English use of the Chinese style 
very seriously, properly regarding it as merely 
giving a whimsical humor to the setting of English 
life when he wrote: ‘‘These are the toys of archi- 
tecture, and just as toys are sometimes on account 
of their oddity, prettiness or neatness of work- 


Rice Paper Panels in the Manner of Early Screen Painting for Georgian Decoration 
Private Dining Room, Colony Club, New York 
Delano & Aldrich, Architects 
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i% manship admitted into the 
cabinets of the curious, so 
may Chinese buildings be 
sometimes allowed a place 
among compositions of a 
nobler kind.”’ So he added 
to his designs ‘furniture 
taken from some models as 
appear to me most beautiful 
and reasonable. Some are 
pretty, and may be useful 
to our cabinet makers.”’ 
The spread of the Chinese 
fashion in England owed 
much to Chippendale who 
often varied his handling of 
oriental motifs with a subtle 
use of Gothic and rocaille. 
This popular cabinet maker was possessed of a keen 
sense of what constituted ‘“‘good business,’’ and 
with a fashion set by the court and growing in 
vogue daily, what more advantageous to a maker 
of furniture than to cater to an insistent demand? 
So Chippendale applied himself with enthusiasm 
to the “development” of the Chinese, displaying 
a marvelous cleverness in adapting Chinese 
pagodas, mandarins, dragons and bells as orna- 
ment to furniture of Georgian design, the result 
made gayer and more fantastic by 
the use of gold and much color. He 
was particularly successful with his 
cabinets, sometimes standing and 
sometimes hung upon walls, popu- 
lar for displaying the pottery and 
porcelain which it was the fashion 
of the day to collect, and these cab- 
inets abounded in pagodas, fringed 
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Side Chair in which Simple Right Angle and 
Diagonal Lines Give the Eastern Feeling 
Courtesy, Irving & Casson — A. H. Davenport Co. 
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about with tiny bells, or some- 
times crowned with pediments, 
broken or complete, in which the 
classic forms were modified by 
considerable use of Chinese frets 
or other ornament. 

Chairs, settees and tables in 
the Chinese manner were char- 
acterized by square legs and 
fancifully pierced stretchers, in- 
genious employment of frets 
and much Chinese geometrical 
pattern introduced in chair- 
backs and used to fill the areas 
within the arms of armchairs. 
Notably prominent in the han- 
dling of surfaces is the imposing 
of angular running ornament 
in narrow sinkages, and for members in underfram- 
ing the design is usually pierced, as such members 
are thin flat strips, vertical in section. A typical 
adjunct on legged pieces is the knee or bracket 
used at the internal angle of leg and rail which 
is characteristic of oriental forms. On _ simple 
straight legs, a frequently occurring treatment is 
the bellied sinkage between two beads or what 
some recognize as Chinese reeds. Among the 
eastern forms there is a general lapse into other 
decorative schools with which the users were far 
more familiar, and the traceries of 
Gothic and scrolls of Louis XV 
are distinguished in connection 
with the patterns of the Chinese. 

Numerous pieces of furniture in 
this style which are shown in the 
pattern books which were pub- 
lished by Chippendale and his con- 


Diaper Pattern in Back with Square Under- 
framing Marks the Usual Chair 


Courtesy, Irving & Casson— A. H. Davenport Co. 


Georgian Desk Table with French Dominance of Chinese Principles. Length, 62 inches 


Courtesy, Nahon Co. 
temporaries are extreme in taste, but very few such 
pieces are now in existence; perhaps these designs 
were but whimsical conceits and were never actually 
carried out. Most of the furniture executed and ex- 
tant shows the handling of the style considerably 
modified and restrained, and while losing none of its 
rich variety and quaint beauty it conformed to the 
generally accepted standards of proportion and 
grace which characterized other’ eighteenth 
century furniture. English traditions generally 


held innovations to a straight course. 


Association of Lacquer Finish with Pre-Georgian Periods was Partly Responsible for 
the Fostering of Oriental Design in Chippendale’s Time 
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“ Chinoiseries ” with the Dignity to Withstand Refinement in Other Pieces 


in Sitting Room of New York House. 


In the designing of his mirrors Chippendale 
went to the extreme in the use of motifs—the glass 
surfaces crossed by numerous fancifully designed 
strands of ornament and the frames ornamented 
with long-beaked birds, rockwork and dripping 
water, Chinese figures of every conceivable sort, 
temples, and entire scenes from A*sop’s Fables 
given a Chinese setting—all this used on mirrors 
and overmantels carved from pine and_ thickly 
gilded, with certain parts highly burnished. Not- 
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Damask in Delicately Colored Stripes 
with Pattern of Black Threads 
Width shown 25 ins. 
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Harry Creighton Ingalls, Architect 


The Present-day Use of Chinese Motifs S 
This Room has Yellow Walls, Jade Carpet, Flame Taffeta Hangings and Ebony Furniture 
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withstanding all this excess in 
ornament Chippendale’s mirrors 
possessed fine form as a whole— 
henever lost sight of theessential 
lightness and grace. His chairs 
he described as ‘‘very proper for 
a lady’s dressing room,’’ while 
in his book he refers to the 
Chinese manner as ‘‘the most 


useful of any other’’—which 
perhaps meant ‘‘most_ profit- 
able.”’ 

During the late Georgian 


period, dominated by Adam, 
the following of the Chinese 
waned perceptibly. His taste 
had been formed by a study of 
antiquity at its very source, 
and such obvious frivolities as 
“Chinoiserie’’? met with but 
slight sympathy from him. It 
is said that Adam used the 
Chinese style but once—in a 
mirror frame where he placed 
mandarins holding classic gar- 
lands at the top and Chinese 
bells among Italian arabesque 
work about the frame. 

Along with the “Chinoiserie’’ made popular by 
the English court the eighteenth century saw a 
certain use of the “‘singeries”’ style in England, this 
delightful whimsicality going far beyond even the 
Chinese in extravagance and showing monkeys 
playing the roles of horsemen and sportsmen, 
giving lawn fetes and engaged in most of the 
occupations which concern human beings, all this 
being given a background of tropical scenery. 
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hows a More Faithful Copy of Original Forms. 


Chamberlin Dodds, Decorator 
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DETAIL OF LIVING ROOM DOORWAY, HOUSE OF HENRY P. DAVISON, NEW YORK 
WALKER & GILLETTE, ARCHITECTS LENYGON & MORANT, DECORATORS 


Large scaled oak paneling of pre-Georgian character affording 
excellent background for English furniture of various related periods 
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This quaintest of all conceits 
reached England not from 
Holland but from France, the 
painters, Jean Francois Cler- 
mont and Jean Pillemont both 
worked in England, and the 
use of this type of decoration 
—chiefly in the form of paint- 
ings upon ceilings or panels 
—possesses a certain charm. 

The vogue of the Chinese has 
frequently been revived since 
its beginning in the eighteenth 
century, and the style affords 
to architects and _ decorators 
today the same opportunities 
for introducing variety and 
delicacy which it did two cen- 
turies ago. The use of the 
style offers boundless oppor- 
tunities for the introduction of 
superbly rich colors such as 
buff, yellow, orange, the deep 
shade sometimes called ‘“‘cin- 
nabar red’’ and various subtle 
shades of green. These colors 
may be used in the painting of 
woodwork and carried further 
in wall coverings and window 
and door draperies. 

Wall papers in the Chinese 


which in itself would constitute 
decoration of a high order. 
Painted woodwork and_ wall 
papers which are printed in 
bright colors are often ‘“‘toned”’ 
and tied together by glazing 
both wood and paper with a thin 
varnish mixture which _ brings 
something of the mellowed ap- 
pearance of old Chinese screens. 
When all-over wall decorations 
are desired the Chinese pat- 
terned wall papers offer a useful 
expedient,and to a limited extent 
in small rooms of intimate char- 
acterarchitectural use of Chinese 
pierced fretwork on friezes and 
dado caps gives a distinct note of 
quaintness. Fabrics offer added 
opportunities for the introduc- 
tion of high notes of decoration, 
and it is doubtful if at any 
period the markets have so 
abounded in textiles of cotton, 
linen, silk or other materials, 
bearing: patterns so rich and 
distinctive. These fabrics are 
full of the splendor of the 
East. 

The occasional use of furni- 
ture embodying Chinese motifs 


taste are being made in numer- Brocade in Galaxy of Color Picturing Birds and Creates another note of quaint- 


ous different types—trich and 
gorgeous in a riot of such colors as would create a 
suitable background for furniture of walnut or 
mahogany, or in neutral grays or browns, or else so 
designed that the entire wall spaces of a room may 
form one continuous picture of Chinese character 
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Foliage of Eastern Genera. Width, 29 ins. 


ness. Its choice undeniably has 
its legitimate and special function. Entire rooms 
thus furnished would be generally unwise, but 
when used within the bounds of good taste the 
style holds forth many delightful possibilities which 
can be attained in no other way. 


Wall Paper Showing Temples Chippendale Card Table from the Metropolitan Museum Design Typical of “Chinoiserie” 
and Bridge in Rococo Setting of Art, Shown by Measured Drawing on Previous Page Papers 


Wall Papers, Courtesy, W. H. S. Lloyd Co. 
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“A Breakfast Room -= 


= at the Pampton Shops 


T is not only in the designing and mak- 
ing of beautifully hand carved furniture, 
reproduced or adapted from the work of 
the early cabinet makers, that the Hampton 
staff is equipped to co-operate with you, but 
also in the planning of such delightfully sim- 
ple interiors as this, with its furniture con- 
structed by hand from mahogany after 
designs by Sheraton and painted with ex- 
quisite artistry to harmonize with the cab- 


inet which js an antique. 


The Hampton Decorators will be pleased 
to show you and your clients our ever- 
changing exhibits of interiors, without ob- 


HampeonShops 
18 Gast 50*Street « 


facing St Patrick's Cathedral (( 
Rework 


ligation. 


The Hampton Ex- 
hibits occupy this 
entirebuilding. No 
branches or associ- 
ated companies. 
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Z (London: Buckingham Palace. Reproduced by per- 
Y mission of H. M. King George V) 
ZY Size 2014 x 1734 ins. Price, $15.00 
Y One of more than 200 exact facsimiles in full colour of 
Y great paintings by great masters in the world’s galleries 
: ; ‘ Y and private collections. 
Reproductions of Early English and Colonial j Your art dealer will show you The Medici Prints 
MANTELPIECES Z Send twenty-five cents in stamps for 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
AND HAND-WROUGHT HARDWARE } > 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 414 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ACUTE CeCe EE 


Z illustrated catalogue 


“What Is a Medici Print?” 


HE MEDICI SOCIETY EXISTS IN ORDER TO 

PUBLISH THE FINEST FACSIMILE COLOUR 
REPRODUCTIONS OF GREAT PAINTINGS—of which 
modern photographic methods are capable—AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE COMMERCIALLY POSSIBLE. As 
to its success in fulfilling this programme the Society may 
quote Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, who, in the course of 
a recent statement concerning the primary necessity of 
training the general public in appreciation if we are to have 
artists to appreciate, says of The Medici Prints: 
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Y “The power of a great picture is an eternal power. . . . 
y; Yet very few can go to Florence or Belgium, and a photo- 
Y graph means nothing except to those who have seen the 
ZY originals. These new facsimiles are in quite a different 


class, and I cannot see why they should not serve a bril- 
liantly useful purpose in bringing a great part of the vital 
beauty of the far original to those who cannot seek it out 
in its distant shrine. 

Y “Tt is astonishing how faithful is the reproduction... . 
Y I confess these colour-prints give me much of the poignant 
, thrill of the originals. 

“It seems to me that these prints should be used in every 


Z school-room. A half-dozen would do incalculable good in 

Z bringing a sense of beauty into the lives of children, and so 

Y help them to achieve a better standard of comparative 
values. 


“Of course all this applies equally well to the home 
since these Medici Prints became available.” 
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Publishers for the United States of THE BURLINGTON 
MAGAZINE FOR CONNOISSEURS, recognized as au- 
thoritative on questions of Art and Art History. 


Among the subjectsdealt withare: Architecture, Armsand 
Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese Porcelain, 
Embroideries and Lace, Engravings, Furniture, Min- 
iatures, Paintings, Sculpture, Silver and Pewter, Tap- 
estries, etc. A Classified List will be sent on request. 


Illustrated. Published monthly. Per copy, $1.00; by the 
year, $9.00. Sample, 75 cents 


The Medici Society of 
America, Publishers 


745 Boylston Street, Boston 


IS. — MIRREN 


ROOKWOOD’S 


GARDEN POTTERY 


made for particular requirements em- 
bodies the exceptional merit of its 


TILES anp VASES 


Call upon our agent in your vicinity 
or write us direct. 


RE CX 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
Architectural Dept. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Kensington Exhibit in the 37th Annual Exhibition of the Architectural League 
Late 18th century American Hepplewhite and Sheraton furniture designed and made by Kensington 


© furniture could be more appropriate for our work of this character. The sideboard and table are 
American homes of Colonial and Georgian in- Hepplewhite in style and were described in our adver- 
spiration than that of our late 18th century cabi- tisements in the September and October issues of The 
net-makers in the manner of Hepplewhite and Sheraton. Forum. The side table and chairs are Sheraton, the 


latter from an example in the collection of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Because of fidelity in design, thorough craftsmanship 
and the ability to interpret and give life to the spirit of 
old work, which has come from years of appreciative 
study, Kensington furniture in all the great period styles 
possesses character and a decorative quality usually as- 
The Kensington exhibit pictured above illustrates typical sociated only with the antique. 


There was nothing slavish about their work and they 
adapted their designs to meet native conditions in an 
interesting and practical way. There is generally to be 
found in their furniture a larger simplicity and an even 
greater consideration for utility than the ingenious 
Englishmen accorded. 


Architects interested in completing the interiors they design with fur- 
nishings harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited to 
avail themselves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and personnel 


Correspondence solicited 


Wholesale Showrooms 


14 East 32d Street 


Shops 
79th St. & East End Ave. 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


FINE FURNITURE ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 
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A STRAIGHTFORWARD SERVICE 


to meet the requirements 
of Architects in problems 


of 
FURNITURE AND DECORATION 


Our business methods and principles are: 
1. To co-operate with the architect in developing 
HIS interior designs and suggestions. 


To be a ready reference at the architect’s service, 
knowing the open market for materials, furniture 
and decorative objects. 


To buy at lowest prices under quality comparison. 


To deal honorably and fairly with the architect 
and his clients on a basis of moderate profit for 
teal service rendered. 


JOHN MORRISON CURTIS 
I 
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INTERIORS, DECORATIONS, FURNISHINGS 
101 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE VANDERBILT 9263:(8 case 


| 
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PHOLSTERED Furniture suitable 
| | for hotel or club use should be 

of the very finest workmanship, 
sturdiest construction and of utmost 
grace, beauty and comfort. ‘ 


Only such furniture as this is 
really economical under the 
Sf strain of the wear it is put to. 


wae 


= a ROGERS’ Upholstered Furni- 


@ ture is especially designed for 
¢ the better class of hotels, clubs 
and private homes—the prod- 
uct of an old-established 
maker. 


From design to reality— 


by master craftsmen who produce 
fine furniture on special orders. 
Skilled designers to develop sug- 
gestions of architects and decorators. 


JOHN P. PINTO 
612 W. 55th Street New York City 


Estimates furnished on request 


Charles P. Rogers & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Upholstered Furniture, Metal 
Beds and Bedding Since 1855 

16 East 33rd Street 
New York 
City 
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A few unusual reproductions of English, French 
and Italian pieces on sale-display at our shop 


Telephone, Circle 8492 
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DRAPERY FABRICS 


TAPESTRIES 
DAMASKS 
CRETONNES 
e VELOURS 
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lemish Japestry Panel Hie 


HE imported Flemish panel here illustrated is the 

product of the finest hand-loomcraft of the present 

day. Made all of wool, with combinations of rich 

colorings, it represents the nearest approach to the 
products of ancient-day looms obtainable. 


The above panel is moderately priced and suitable for 
either the large or the small home. It may be had with 
border in a size 64 x 92 inches (No. 6M), or without border 
as above, in the size 65 x 91 inches. 


Our showrooms presenta splendid display of needlepoints 
(both original and imitation), panels, tapestries and chair 
coverings fashioned in wool, cotton, silk and antique 


materials. 


Showrooms are open to your inspection 


M.A ROGER® inc. 


912 -920 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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A. CARLISLE RESIDENCE 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Hiss & Weekes 
Architects 


Martrtruews Brotruners Manuracturing Company 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


ndividualism ~ 
in Good furnu ure 


Furniture Must Harmonize 
Be unhappily selected piece of furniture 


ruins forever the charm of a well 
planned room. Successful architects never 
neglect this important detail. 


From the different designs of Elgin A. Simonds 
Furniture you are able to select pieces which will 
harmonize perfectly. This furniture has individu- 
alism with all the distinguishing attributes of the 
best artisanship — finish, perfection of detail and 
charm of design. 


An up-to-date Department of Interior Design is 
always at your service. Write for our illustrated 
Booklet ‘*M”’ on Interior Furnishings. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Elgin “A. Simonds 
Comp 


Manufacturers of Furniture 


4+ SYRACUSE.N.Y. 


NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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“A 100% Efficient Floor’— 


says Mr. Blatt 


In the $1,500,000 Blatt Department Store 
at Atlantic City, the floors are of Gold-Seal 
Battleship Linoleum. “These floors,” says 
Mr. Blatt, “have even surpassed my ex- 
pectations as regards both appearance and 
practical advantages.”’ 


Hardly a day goes by during the busy 
seasons at Atlantic City but some visiting 
department store man drops in to see Mr. 
Blatt and congratulates him on his splen- 
did new building. And when these visitors 
commend the attractive linoleum floors, 
Mr. Blatt enthusiastically assures them 
that “Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum makes 
a 100% efficient department store floor’ 


These floors—a warm terra cotta in color— 
form a very attractive combination with 
the white walls and ceilings found in this 
modern building. Moreover the linoleum 
itself presents a smooth, lustrous appear- 
ance that is very pleasing to the eye. 


And the practical advantages of a Gold- 
Seal Battleship Linoleum floor are many. 


If you are interested in the 
installation of linoleum floors, 
write the Service Department 
of our nearest office. We will 


be glad to furnish samples and 


Gold-Seal Specifications for 
laying battleship linoleum and 
cork carpet. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Atlantic City—fashionable resort, Mecca of society 
4 and travelers from all over the world—requires, and 
has in this new Blatt Store, department store service 
and surroundings of the highest class. 10,000 square 
yards of Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum were laid in 
this handsome store as permanent floors. 


Properly laid, it remains always as tight 
and smooth as the day it was installed—is 
always comfortable and quiet to the tread. 
Unlike a wood floor, it never needs expen- 


sive refinishing. It cleans more easily 
than any other floor, and gives long and 
satisfactory wear. 


Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum withstands 
the most severe traffic conditions. It is 
made to meet the strict U. S. Navy Speci- 
fications for linoleum to be used on the 
decks of battleships. Furthermore, it is 
absolutely guaranteed to give satisfactory 
service. Every roll of it bears our uncon- 
ditional pledge, ‘Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back.”’ 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City 
Atlanta Montreal 


GOLD SEAL 
Battleship Linoleum 


( THE FAMOUS Ea & BAILEY BRAND) 


Made According to U.S.Navy Standard. 
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The Contract 
Forms of 

the American 
Institute of 
Architects 


Equitable and Creditable 
To Architect, Owner and Contractor 


SN 


NN 


Exterior 
Lighting 
Fixtures 


INCE 1840 our works at 

York, Pa., have specialized 
in Ornamental Iron Work and 
have given particular attention 
to the subject of 


SS wi.S4 a“ 


Exterior Lighting 


Our great variety of designs 
of Lamp Standards, Lanterns, 
Brackets, etc., offer solutions 


for the most difficult lighting 


The Standard Contract Documents of the American 
Institute of Architects are now on sale by dealers 
in office and drafting supplies in all of the large 
cities of the country. 


TITLES—PRICES FOR SINGLE COPIES 


Agreement and General Conditions in cover______.._-_-- $0.20 

General Conditions without Agreement _________________ 14 

problems. Agreement without General Conditions _-..-__-.-_____--.. 05 
. Bond of Suretyship.2.- occ. ce ceccsatore tence sean ee eee 03 

You will find among our de- Form/of subcontract 22o-20-- eee eee eee 04 
; : Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s Proposal ____..- .08 
signs those suitable for any Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) ________________ .01 
Complete get in cover ic2<> 02-2. = hoe 


type of public building or pri- 


Complete trial set prepaid for thirty cents in stamps 
vate residence. 


These Documents have received the full approval 
of the Institute, through its Conventions, Board 


- 352 Wri catalog “H” illustratin : 
/ ine ae i ALS ) . of Directors and Officers. They are the outcome of 
5’-10" high to bottom over 225 designs : : 
of globe continuous work of many years by a Standing 


Committee on Contracts and Specifications. This 
Committee, comprising some of the ablest American 
architects, was assisted by the Institute’s forty 
Chapters; advised by eminent legal specialists in 
contract law, and aided by representatives of the 
leading construction interests of the United States. 
The forms have been officially approved by the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, the 
National Association of Master Plumbers, the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors of 
the United States, the National Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association of the United States, the Na- 
tional Association of Marble Dealers, the Building 
Granite Quarries Association, the Building Trades 
Employers Association of the City of New York 
and the Heating and Piping Contractors National 
Association. 


OTHER CONTRACT FORMS 
Form of Agreement between Owner and 


SMYSER-ROYER CO. 


Main Office and Works: York, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office : 1609 Sansom Street 
SVQ wy 5 v® :°”° °° yy "6: °°) 'j7%w 66 FC 
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7 APARTMENT 
HOUSE 

TELEPHONE 

EQUIPMENT 


is rapidly becoming a standard part of the 
architectural design and should be chosen 
with the same thought and care as devoted 
to other electrical fixtures. 


x |) Architect on the Percentage Basis. 52 ee ee $0.05 
IN’ R Form of Agreement between Owner and 
VW & iN Architect on the Fee Plus Cost System __________ .05 
Ns Circular of Information on Fee Plus Cost 
T 1 § System (Owner-Architect) - ___......2-2.2---..... .03 
Apartment House e ep ones Hotn of cng 9 dees ene va 3 
mds A ontractor (Cost: Plus) Kee Basis) se see eee l 
possess characteristics that are worthy of your in- Circular of Information en CosOPhia Ren 
vestigation. System’ (Owner-Contractor) 222 a ee eee .06 
Vestibule, Suite, Janitor’s and Tradesman’s Sets in Noticoles 


a variety of styles, to meet every architectural re- 
quirement, are illustrated and described in 


FOLDER No. 34— Write for your copy 


Federal Telephone & Teleqrazh Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Architects, Builders and Contractors 


All of the above Contract Forms and Circulars may 
be obtained singly or in lots from local dealers. If 
your dealer cannot supply you promptly and at the 
above prices send your order and his name to the 
Executive Secretary, A. I. A., The Octagon House, 
Washington, D.C. Sample documents mailed up- 
on receipt of stamps. Remittances may be by 
check, money-order, cash or stamps. 


All orders filled on the day received. Transportation 
prepaid on those amounting to $1.00 net or more. 


The adoption and consistent use of these contract 
forms is recommended to the Architect who wishes 
his office to be known for its thorough, incisive 
business methods. 


& 
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THE ARCHITECT’S ATTITUDE 
TOWARD THE PIPE ORGAN 


When the builder of a house asks about 
a pipe organ the architect sometimes 
has a prejudice against it. He hasa 
vague idea that he will not find the 
organ builder helpful, that an organ 
will not work out well—will not do 
him credit. 


It is our desire to remove that prej- 
udice. We believe that no architect 
who has installed an Estey Residence 
Organ feels that way. Unfortunately 
not many architects have organ instal- 
lations often enough for their experi- 
ence to count in our favor. 


So we want every architect to know 
that we have both the will and the ex- 
perience to make the relation a pleas- 
ant and satisfactory one. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
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__| Armstron¢s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Designs are exceptionally 
effective when used with bor- 
ders of plain linoleum, of 
which the newest develop- 
ment is black. 


Where a Floor May 
Be Decorative 


IHE. decorative qualities of floors are too 


ial i often ignored. In a sun porch, for ex- 
osx ample, the floor should be a distinct 
decorative feature. A floor of Inset Tile Lino- 
leum, bright hangings and wicker furniture will 
make the most unprepossessing sun porch blos- 
som like a rose. These inset tiles come in a 
variety of rich, virile colors which are harmonious 


enough for a sun porch, without being unduly 


obtrusive. 


@ Of course, much of the value of linoleum 
floors depends on how they are installed and 
how they are cared for. To insure the max- 
imum of wear and to present a _ faultless 
appearance, a linoleum floor should be firmly 
cemented down over a lining of deadening felt, 
which has itself been all-over pasted to the 
wood or concrete underfloor. A_ thorough 
waxing, followed by a regular polishing, en- 
dows such a floor with a lovely sheen, without 
making it slippery. Such linoleum floors are 
permanent. They are easily cleaned and kept 
clean. The wealth of color and design in 
which Armstrong’s Linoleum is made affords 
almost unlimited artistic effects. 


q The portfolio, “Decorative Floors,” which 
contains surprisingly artistic interiors in color, 
will give you a new idea of the possibilities of 
linoleum floors. Ask for a copy—there is no 
charge. 


Armstrong Cork Company 
Linoleum Department Lancaster, Pa. 


JRACLE A TRADE MARK REG. U S. PAT. OFF. 
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Products for Interior Painting 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


“ayye the surface and 
E sk save all™ Bint * Varnish, 


DHBOCARGHITTEGTURAL FORUM 


PN STAIR-HALL is given the 
maximum _ brightness 
and cheerfulness when 
painted with Dutch Boy 
White-Lead and Flatting 
Oil. Dutch Boy flat paint 
is no more costly than 
other paints, spreads 50% 
farther than most paints, 
and can be tinted any color. 
The finish is soft and cheer- 


ful, free from glare. Wash- 
able. Durable. 


Further information sup- 
plied promptly on request. 
Ask for Painting Helps 

No. 2 


mh 
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‘What an Old Sea Captain 
says about Liquid Granite © _ 


[e 


nm i 


eames accede anaes 


“There she 1s, mate—clean, tight, and tidy as the decks 
must be. You can rattle your tackle on that. And if a bit 
of sea slaps over the rail, mop it up, and no harm done.” 


iquid Granite makes a floor clean, water-proof, 

durable, resisting the buffetings of use, stand- 

ing up under occasional hard knocks and persist- 
ent daily wear. 


Manufactured by Bs 
the makers of Liquid Granite brings out the natural grain of the 


Luxeberry Enamel wood and preserves its beauty under the hardest 
The Finish Immaculate 


wear. It gives a smooth, velvety surface that en- 
hances the beauty of the rooms you plan, that de- 
lights your clients at the first, and endures through 
the years. Protect your floors with 


fi. @ @ f 
4 FLOOR VARNISH 
the 5 


rface and 
nae 


BRAY BROTHER 


VARNISHES 
PaNGAy MeEC Leos AsloONeS 


Dini rk Oct WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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ARKANSAS 
SOFT PINE 
SATIN-LIKE 
INTERIOR 
TRIM 


ITS FINE GRAIN, close texture and tough fiber 
are particularly suited to the type of work illus- 
trated. A wood of perfect physical and chemical 
make-up for white enamel, eliminating, as it 
definitely does, every hazard of raised grain or 
ultimate discoloration. 


Technical literature, specimens, both finished and natural, on request 


Arkansas Soft Pine is obtainable 
from dealers and planing mills East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soit Pine Bureau 
214 Boyle Building + Little Rock, Arkansas 
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The 
WHITE HOUSE 
Line 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 


ITCHEN, pantry and hospital equip- 

ment composed of WHITE HOUSE 
Sectional Steel Units fits various spaces and 
maintains interior beauty of proportions. 


Its gleaming white-enameled steel conserves space, 
is more sanitary and much more durable than either 
wood or porcelain. 


Owners express great satisfaction in the beauty and 
lasting, everyday utility of WHITE HOUSE all-steel 
equipment. Units contain all modern step-saving 
devices; drawers open and close frictionlessly and 
they cannot jam or warp; compartments are roomier; hinges are hidden; each 
door has an independent catch. 


Zeigler Residence, New York City 
Sterner & Wolfe, Architects 


The various units can be arranged in tiers or side by side. Each is all-steel, 
moisture-proof, pest-proof. 


Architects are invited to send for our catalog and photographs showing actual 
installations of WHITE HOUSE equipment in many fine residences. 


JANES & KIRTLAND 
Established 1840 


129 West 44th Street, New York 


Yuille residence 


Bronxville, N. Y. 


Bates & How 
Architects 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


il 


One secret of the extraordinary durability of Kewaunee Furni- 
ture under the changing conditions of temperature and humidity 
to which so much Laboratory Furniture is subjected is the Ke- 
waunee Patented Automatic Take-up for Table Tops, or recip- 
rocating spring bolt construction. 

To secure greater service, we insert a steel rod in the top, at 
each end of which is placed a washer, then a heavy compress 
spring, another washer and a nut. 


New York Office 


70 Fifth Avenue LABORATORY 


FURNITURE 


The springs are gauged to resist in equal measure the expan- 
sive force of birch. If the top should swell slightly, the springs 
instantly retard that action with heavy pressure, yet do not 
crush the joints or break the glue like the plain bolt. When the 
wood shrinks back to normal, the springs reciprocate and assist 
the action, taking almost all the strain off the glued joints. 

Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. It is free. Address all 
inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


141 Lincoln St. 


Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXPERTS 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, San Francisco, Houston, Denver, Spokane, Omaha, Oklahoma City, Baton Rouge, La. 
Columbus, Little Rock, Jackson, Miss., Phoenix, Greensboro, N.C., Toronto, Canada 
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F in no other way, 

“Building with Assur- 
ance’ 1s stamped as one 
of the great books on 
Building by the thou- 
sands of architects who 
give 1t a prominent place 
on their desks. 


MORGAN WOODWORK 
ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO. MORGAN CO. 
Chicago, Ill. Oshkosh, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich. New York City 


MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New Jersey, N. J. 
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| WINDOWS for BANKS, 
| OFFICES, SCHOOLS, 
HOSPITALS, etc.— 
| ENGLISH CASEMENTS 


Jor artistic residences and 
othersubstantial buildings 


Made in varied designs 
to meet all conditions 


Steel Cae ee ts 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW CO. 


Manufacturers Detroit 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones 


For Modern Apartment Houses 


These up-to-date equipments contribute much to 
the appearance of an apartment house vestibule. 
Every instrument is fitted with commercial stand- 
ard apparatus of the same high quality as used on 
our public service exchange telephones. 

There are various styles of Stromberg-Carlson 
apartment house systems designed for dwellings 
of all sizes and types. 


Write our nearest office for Bulletin No. 15 
containing prices, etc. 


Stromberg-Carlson 


Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago Kansas City 


oronto 


Michigan 


THE CUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


is and has always been 
the standard by which such 
work is judged. Made in 
our own factory and in- 


stalled by our own men; 
insuring satisfactory op- 


eration and_ durability, 
amounting practically to 
permanence. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Offices: 
Cutler Building Anderson Avenue 
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Coming down the residence 


| Greenhouse Linking ")"o8% 


“i)) 

Y 
= HE greenhouse, although quick- the winds and the residence drive. a 
“iy ly accessible from the residence, The iron frame greenhouse is 18 feet pS 
0) is isolated from it. wide and 100 feet long, divided into () 
Si The greenhouse, its workroom, stor- _ several compartments, having differ- YG 
DN age shed and the gardenet’s cottage | ing temperatures. iS 
ap are all linked together. Besides building a fine house, i 
XY The cold frame yard at the right of | Hitchings has a reputation for “pleas- yZ 

= the greenhouse is both screened from ant dealing.” iS 
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Service to Architects 


S. W. STRAUS & CoO. render a broad 
service to architects, owners, and build- 
ers—a service which we have developed 
and perfected in 40 years of experience 
in the underwriting and safeguarding 
of construction loans. 


We are always in the market for such 
loans, in amounts of $500,GOO0 up. 


We cooperate in formulating plans for 
new buildings, to produce the maxi- 
mum rental income per cubic foot. 


We have prepared a booklet, “The 
Straus Plan of Financing,” which de- 
scribes our service, and which we will 
gladly send to any architect without 
obligation. Write for 


BOOKLET F 
ESTABLISHED 1882 “(OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES INCORPORATED 
The Straus Building New Yorx—Straus Building Cuicaco—Straus Building 
New York City FIFTH AVE, AT 46TH STREET CLARK AND MADISON STREETS 


40 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


Copyright 1922, by S. W. STRAUS & Co, 


SERVICE SECTION 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


The Building Situation 


tion during the first two months of 1922 

shows a great increase over a similar period 
for 1921. While there has been a seasonal drop in 
the actual volume of contracts let during this 
period, it will be noted that the upturn for 1922 had 
already begun in February and that the total vol- 
ume of construction in 1922 bids fair to exceed that 
of 1921 by a large percentage. 

The trend of building costs is still slightly down- 
ward, due principally to another drop in cement, 
steel and labor costs. In analyzing the chart be- 
low it will be noted that the index of building costs 
is following closely the curve of stabilization as es- 
tablished by THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM early 
last year. This means that the confidence of build- 
ing investors is mounting rapidly because they are 
learning that we have really entered the period of 
stabilization in building costs and that there is no 
danger of too great a depreciation in the replace- 
ment value of buildings constructed now. 


ANNUAL CHANGES 


sk volume of plans filed for new construc- 
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Within the past few weeks there has developed 
in many architectural offices an optimistic outlook 
as to the near future in the building industry. Al- 
ready a number of projects which have been held 
up for many months are proceeding from the stage 
of sketch plans into that of actual working draw- 
ings and specifications, ready for the letting of con- 
tracts. The outlook for financing of new buildings 
is becoming brighter every month. Most of the 
large loaning institutions have funds available 
for building and permanent mortgage loans, and a 
return of public confidence in mortgage bond in- 
vestments is reported generally. All basic trends 
point to a period of prosperity in the building con- 
struction industry. The confidence of prospective 
investors is being rapidly reestablished; labor is 
settling down to a sound basis of production; the 
flow of money into building channels is increasing, 
and contractors are now able to figure with a 
fair degree of accuracy. Architects have reason to 
expect a developing volume of business. 


1921 


1922 
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pet chart is presented monthly with trend lines extended"to the most recent date of available information. Its pur- 
pose is to show actual changes in the cost of building construction and the effect upon new building volume and investment 
as the index line of Wuilding cost approaches or recedes from the ‘‘curve of stabilization.” 

The CURVE OF STABILIZATION represents the building cost line at which investors in this field may be expected to build 
without fear of too great shrinkage in the reproduction value or income value of new buildings, The index line representing 
actual cost of building entered the ZONE OF STABILIZATION in the fall of 1921. If this cost line passes out of the zone of 
stabilization, building volume will decrease materially. 

The degree of the curve of stabilization is based on (a) an analysis of time involved in return to normal conditions after the 
civil war and that of 1812; (b) the effect of economic control exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank in accelerating this return 
after the recent war, and (c)" an‘estimate of the probable normal increase in building cost. 
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It is to be noted that 


It is to be hoped that these nego- 


This indicates a comparative tiations will prove successful. 


Manufacturers who have recently cut 


The cost trend of the material market is_ prices have been surprised at the strength 
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It will be noted of the buying movement which lies just 


Negotiations are now a sharper downward trend if we could in- 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Seattle, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco 


Figures used in developing all trend lines represent average prices to contractors in following cities: 
interests and lumber producers to see if tion on the part of building trades labor 


much smaller thanin the residential types, reduction of lumber prices and freight 
it is not possible to develop asimultaneous as outlined in the March issue. 


the amount of money expended is almost rates. 
in the chart at the right that there has under the surface. 


as great. 
still slightly downward. 


cement and labor. 
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It is interesting to under way between some of the railroad troduce the element of increased produc- 


This makes possible a com- 


It will be noted that the volume value of the costs per square foot. 
parison of the amount of money spent in 


_ Analysis of new construction showing comparative 
importance of major building types in volume and 
HE chart at the left shows in square 
feet and in dollars the volume of 
for each month is divided into four build- 
each of these divisions of the building been a slight decrease in the cost of steel, the lines indicating labor cost would have 


investment. 


aly 


new building construction since January, 
field in relation to the volume of new 
buildings developed. 

note that while the area of new construc- 
tion in public and semi-public buildings is 


1921. 
ing types. 
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Banker’s Analysis Promises Construction Activity 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS BY LEONARD P. AYRES, VICE-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


"THE recovery of the construction in- 
dustry is the first, most potent and 
perhaps the most important sign of a 
recovery from a period of depression. 
Such a recovery has begun to take place 
now, and we watch it with the very 
closest scrutiny because we are enor- 
mously interested, more than we would 
be in the same amount of recovery in any 
other industry. 

I have tried to find out how much re- 
covery in construction is occurring. Each 
one of those black, upright columns on 
this chart (Fig. 1) represents in millions 
of dollars the amount of building permits 
in the 20 leading American cities each 
year over the past 21 years. They are 
rather low in the period of hard times, 
the panic of 1903-1904. They come up 
sharply in the period of prosperity that 
followed. They fell off again in the 
period of 1907-1908, responded again to 
the prosperity of 1909 and the steady 
prosperity of 1910, 1911 and 1912, going 
down again in the hard times of 1913 and 
1914, and then recovered. 

Here on the chart (Fig. 1) are some 
columns partly solid, partly in outline. 
The first prominent one is for the year 
1916 and a lower one, 1917, and a very 
little one, 1918. An enormous recovery 
is shown in 1919, a bad period in 1920, 
and a very great amount of money spent 
on construction in 1921. These last 
columns, partly solid and partly in out- 
line, represent in their entire height the 
total amount of money spent. That 
building, however, was very expensive 
building and the money spent did not 
measure the amount of building actually 
done in the same sense that it did in 
earlier years, so I divided through by the 
increased cost of that construction each 


BUILDING | 


20 CITIES 


1901 1905 1910 1915 


Fig. 1. Comparison of Volume of New 
Construction 


year and it shrinks these columns down 
to the part that is in black. The black 
portions show, on the same basis as for 
the earlier years, how much construction 
was actually done. 

f-Then I said, ‘‘Now let’s find out how 
this business of construction in our cities 
is growing from year to year.’’ So I had 


drawn through this diagram, from the 
starting point at the left over to 1915, 
the slanting straight line. That repre- 
sents (over the first part of the period) 
the general trend of construction that was 
increasing as these cities grew in popula- 
tion. It is not drawn through by guess- 
work or by pulling a string across the up- 
right columns or by any such method, 
but by the method of fewest squares, 
which gives usa line that a mathematician 


HESE extracts from the 

address of the Vice-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust 
Company before the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors 
constitute an unusually able 
analysis of present condi- 
tions in the building indus- 
try and indicate a period of 
extraordinary activity. The 
encouraging predictions of 
a banker and well known 
economist are of special 
value in demonstrating that 
a practical period of stabil- 
ized building conditions has 
been reached. 


would describe as representing more 
accurately than could any other straight 
line that might be drawn the general 
trend of these irregularly rising columns. 
I continued it on up over the last abnor- 
mal period, and we can fairly say that 
it is the normal line. 

We may say that in these first four bad 
years building was below normal. Then 
it shot up very much above normal and 
made up the deficiency. In the hard 
times of 1908 it fell below normal, and 
then again it shot up and stayed up con- 
siderably above. It went down in 1913 
and 1914 and was coming up when the 
war came on; then we have this irregular 
process further on. Building responds 
very sensitively to these changes in busi- 
ness conditions. It is very depressed or 
it is very active. The construction indus- 
try is either abnormal or sub-normal, and 
on the chart you see it swinging from one 
stage into the other, and so if we have 
our normal line as we have shown on the 
chart, we may measure the degree of 
variation and find out how great is the 
shortage or how much ahead of the 
natural, normal requirements in the com- 
munity the thing is. 

I may say I doubted a bit whether this 
was fully reliable, and made the same 
computation from the Bradstreet figures, 
covering 120 cities instead of 20 cities, 
and within a few fractional points it 


checked out. So I took the straight slant- 
ing line and I made it into a horizontal 
line right across this chart (Fig. 2) and 
put below the deficiencies and above the 
surpluses and above normal by quarters 
instead of by whole years. Twenty, in 
1902, means 20 per cent below normal in 
that year, 30 per cent below in 1903 and 
so on. Twenty in 1905-6 means 20 per 
cent above normal, and the horizontal 
line is simply that slanting straight line 
on the other sheet that I have turned 
around until it is level. 

So here we have the story of the con- 
struction industry in these 20 leading 
American cities, a deficiency of building 
in 1901 and 1902 and 1903 and 1904, a 
very quick recovery catching up with the 
deficiency and going ahead, and activities 
above normal in 1905 and 1906 and the 
first part of 1907, the panic of 1907-1908, 
almost a stoppage of construction, a quick 
recovery and back to the prosperity of 
1909. Then several years, you remember 
them well, when we didn’t have very 
prosperous times, and we didn’t have any 
more panics or depressions, and con- 
struction, like other business, went along 
fluctuating above and below normal over 
quite a span of time. 

Then we came into this period of re- 
stricted building that came with the great 
war. The government came into it and 
down, down it went until we get down to 
1918, almost to a suspension of city build- 
ing, where at the low point we were about 
96 per cent or 98 per cent below normal, 
down almost to nothing. A brief recov- 
ery in 1919, and a very great depression 
again in 1920, and then the rapid recov- 
ery which has carried us up to about 11 
per cent above normal on the basis of 
the last data that has come in. So we 
have here a mirror showing how construc- 
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Fig. 2. Comparison of Construction Volume 
with Respect to Normal 


tion has been fluctuating over a quarter 
of a century. I took those figures and 
said, ‘‘How far ahead or behind the game 
are we?”’ Because that is the answer that 
I was trying to get at—to see how the 
sizeup of this industry would turn out. 
And here (Fig. 3) I have a curved line 
showing the accumulated results. 
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If you put all these deficiencies to- 
gether and then add the surpluses and 
subtract deficiencies again, what happens? 
- We were even with the game when we 
started. We ran into those hard times of 
1901 to 1904 and accumulated a defi- 
ciency of building in 20 cities amounting 
to more than one-half year’s construction. 
Prosperity came and we cut down that 
shortage and we got it down almost to 
normal when the panic of 1907-1908 
came along, restricted the building and 
the shortage came up again. In 1909 
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Fig. 3. Building Shortage Expressed in 
Terms of Annual Construction 


construction went ahead rapidly; the 
shortage was cut down until we got to 
normal and ahead of it and began to get a 
little overbuilt, and many of you can 
remember those years in which our city 
buildings were hunting for tenants. It 
ran along up to 1914, until in 1915 and 
1916 a little shortage developed, and then 
1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, one year, two 
years, two and a quarter, well along 
toward two and a half years of shortage 
of building in our American cities, and I 
think that it will turn out to be about 
that figure, whether you measure it by 
these 20 cities or whether you take 120 
cities. 

It is not true for the country districts, 
insofar as I can find out, but in city 
buildings that in general is the condition, 
and we have turned the corner and started 
to cut the deficiency down with the ac- 
tive building operations of the last few 
months, 

Let us assume that that series of com- 
putations is roughly right, and I think 
we may do that. What does it mean? 
It means that this industry, if it has ahead 
of it a shortage amounting to two and a 
quarter years of construction, is in a 
condition where, if we have anything 
resembling normal business, it can go 
ahead for nine years at 25 per cent above 
normal for the whole time. 

It is not going to do that, for various 
other reasons, but that shortage is there. 
Most of it is a shortage that has to be 
made up—not all, because in some meas- 
ure, if you use a building longer than you 
normally would use it, that deficiency 
does not have to be made up. The suit 
of clothes that I have on has donea year’s 
more service than normal and I will never 
have to make it up; I have saved that 
year. But that is not equally true of 
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buildings, for populations grow and they 
require more and more buildings and this 
normal is a very real thing. If we grow 
with that rapidity, it happens to our 
clothes, too, by the way. No other 
industry has any such condition confront- 
ing it. The fact constitutes an oppor- 
tunity that ought, if properly managed, 
to turn out to be one very nearly un- 
paralleled in our current economic situa- 
tion. 

Why does business recover after a de- 
pression? In these business cycles that I 
have talked about, several things always 
happen in order. When we are at the 
height of prosperity, running along with 
great profits and enormous activity, the 
first warning we get that such a condition 
is coming to an end is a break in the stock 
market. It always happens. About 6 
months after that break, we get a break 
in commodity prices. About 6 months 
after that we get one in interest rates. 

If you take the last five serious depres- 
sions in this country and go through their 
history, you find those three things hap- 
pening in that order at almost identically 
that time spacing. All of them have 
happened this time. They have happened 
in that order, and the interest rates are 
now well down and still dropping. When 
they drop far enough, business men begin 
to see that once more they can resume 
business at a profit. Those who are 
enterprising and daring have in the past 
in that last stage of depression started to 
extend their factories or to build new 
ones, which is what has brought about the 
recurrence of construction activity in the 
latter part of a depression. That is why 
economic students, bankers and financial 
writers always watch for that upturn in 
building because they know that what it 
means is that money has at last become 
cheap enough so that progressive and 
enterprising business men are once more 
starting to build. It becomes a barometer 
of business. 

This time the recovery of building is 
not of thatsort. Itisnot typical. Watch- 
ing it, as we do with greatest care, we 
must not let ourselves be deceived into 
thinking that it is that sort of enterpris- 
ing business and industrial construction 
that has characterized the recovery from 
every previous depression in this country. 
It is not; it is something different. Dur- 
ing these past half-dozen years of abnor- 
mal activity and great prosperity in this 
country we have as a nation given our 
effort and our attention to that type of 
construction that related to producing 
things, manufacturing things and storing, 
and we have neglected those things that 
relate to the comfort and the welfare of 
people, and our great shortage has grown 
up in that latter kind of building. And 
now when we return to construction 
activity, we find that activity is sluggish 
in those things that relate to the manu- 
facture and storage of things and that 
it is active and stimulated in that kind of 
building that has to do with the comfort, 
the shelter and the welfare of the people. 

And so we can take what happened in 
1920 from the Dodge figures of what hap- 
pened in 1921, and we will find these facts 
standing out, and we shall find, taking the 
money out of it by talking about square 
feet this time, a situation such as is 
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shown in Fig. 4. Each pair of bars is a 
comparison of the amount of construc- 
tion done in 1921 with that done in 1920, 
for one particular classof buildings. The 
upper bar of each pair corresponds to 
1921, the lower to 1920. 

The residence building this year in mil- 
lions of square feet is 183 as against only 
132 last year, an increase there of almost 
50 per cent. Business buildings have 
shrunk. School building is active and 
getting more active. The proportion is 
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Fig. 4. Comparison of Volume in Building 
Types for Last Two Years 


rising and there is an enormous shortage 
of school buildings. Industrial construc- 
tion, which in 1920 amounted to 124 mil- 
lion, is down to roughly one-quarter of 
that amount in 1921. That sluggishness 
still continues, and will for some time to 
come, in most parts of the country. 
Amusements, which largely mean movie 
theaters, are 33 per cent ahead of last 
year. Hospitals are well along toward 
double. Churches also well along toward 
double. Public buildings are the same as 
in 1920. 

So we have these buildings that have 
to do with business and industry, slug- 
gish; but residences, schools, theaters, 
recreation halls, hospitals, churches, pub- 
lic buildings, catching up with the defi- 
ciency. Of course business recovers, as 
it has already started to do, gradually, 
and I think it will be a long, slow and 
irregular recovery. 

So I should say, in concluding, that 
the outlook for the construction industry ts 
one of a most extraordinary sort and an out- 
look that has an exceptional promise for 
good business on a falling market. When 
I say ona falling market, I mean a market 
of falling prices for general business. 

The construction industry thus enters 
a period of great accumulated shortage 
at a time when interest rates have fallen 
far, far below what they were and when 
the difficulties and problems of financing 
are rapidly disappearing—so rapidly that 
my own expectation is that within 6 
months most of the acrimonious discus- 
sions that you and we have indulged in 
will be at anend. Thus I think the prob- 
lems of financing are largely ended, be- 
cause money is easy and seeking invest- 
ment, prices have come down to a relative 
stability, and a shortage exists. 
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have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


dbs editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States making loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


REAL ESTATE 


C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ForRuM. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HuNTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 


DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the “hotel doctor.” Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(6) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 
President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Former Secretary, Building Managers and Owners’ 

Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


WILLiAmM L. GoopwIN 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
given the development of provision for electrical service in 
buildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLrAMs 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


Professor and Head of Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Ohio State University. Consulting Agricultural Engineer, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical! layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 
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THE FORUM DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


WHAT SECRETARY HOOVER 
IS DOING FOR THE BUILD- 
ING INDUSTRY 


HESE extracts are from a recent 

letter written by Herbert Hoover to 
President Harding and presented in a 
bulletin of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce: 

“That there is a national shortage of 
houses requires no repetition. The short- 
age probably amounts to nearly a million 
homes—and is, of course, the result of 
suspension of building during the war. 
Since that time high costs of building 
material and labor (due also to increased 
intermittence of employment) have pro- 
hibited the erection of little more than 
current necessities without recovery of 
the lost ground. 

“Effort has already been made by the 
Department of Commerce which has, I 
believe, at least contributed to the re- 
sumption of construction during the past 
few months on a scale larger than at any 
period since the war began. As the result 
of your request that this Department 
should interest itself in the matter (fol- 
lowing upon the report of the Senate 
Committee on Housing), a sum of $50,000 
Was appropriated by congress for the 
Housing Division in this Department. 

“Our first effort was through co-opera- 
tion with unofficial bodies in bringing 
about local conferences on the housing 
situation in the different cities with a 
view to ameliorating conditions. These 
conferences have been held in over 100 
cities. Positive plans have been worked 
out in many of them and great stimula- 
tion to home building has ensued; where 
they have gone upon the rocks it has been 
on account of corrupt conditions of the 
building trades and over wage questions. 

“In addition to local effort we have 
created a number of agencies, mostly 
voluntary, for the purpose of securing 
constructive solution to some of the more 
general problems that cause the blockade 
on housing. Various committees have 
been established and are engaged in sin- 
cere efforts in these fields: the General 
Situation in the Construction Industry; 
Simplification of Municipal Building 
Rules; Simplification of Plumbing Re- 
quirements and Practice; Standardization 
of Contractors’ Specifications; Expansion 
of Small House Design Bureaus; Simpli- 
fication of Clay Products, Lighting Fix- 
tures, Lumber, Paint and Varnish, and in 
many other directions. By all these 
agencies much good has been accom- 
plished in a quiet and efficient manner. 

“Among other things developed by 


these conferences was the total absence 
of any adequate comparative price data 
respecting building materials in various 
localities.’ This matter has been gradu- 
ally developed in the Department, and the 
spread of these comparative prices to the 
local conferences has resulted in many 
reductions.” 


STANDARDIZING CODES 


As an example of problems of national 
scope it was strongly emphasized in the 
investigation of the Senate Committee on 
Reconstruction that the disordered and 
expensive requirements of our municipal 
building rules are estimated to impose a 
10% to 20% unnecessary cost upon hous- 
ing. In this matter, the committee 
appointed comprised: 


Ira H. Woolson, Chairman. 
Consulting Engineer, Nat’! Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New York. 
Edwin H. Brown, Architect, Minneapolis. 
Chairman, Committee on Small Houses, 
American Institute of Architects. 
William K. Hatt, Professor of Civil 
Engineering, Purdue University. 
Director, National Research Council. 
Rudolph P. Miller, Ex-Superintendent of 
Buildings, New York. 
Chairman, Building Officials Confer- 
ence. 
J. A. Newlin, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Ernest J. Russell, Architect, St. Louis. 
Chairman, Nat’! Board of Awards for 
Jurisdictional Disputes in the Build- 
ing Industry. 
Joseph R. Worcester, Consulting Engineer, 
Boston, 


This committee is drafting a simplified 
set of municipal building rules embracing 
the best practice of the art, and this 
work is well advanced. It has involved 
a large amount of co-operation with mu- 
nicipalities and with different trades and 
professions. Arising out of this we have 
also appointed a committee who are hard 
at work upon plumbing questions: 


George C. Whipple, Chairman. 
Director, School of Sanitation, 
Harvard University. 
William C. Groeniger, President, 
American Society of Sanitary Engineer- 


ing. 
William J. Spencer, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Building Trades 
Dept., American Federation of Labor 
H. Y. Carson, Research Engineer, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
A.L. Webster, Sanitary Engineer, 
112 East 40th street, New York. 
A. E. Hansen, Sanitary Engineer, 
2 Rector street, New York. 
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Thomas F. Hanley, Chairman, 
Standardization Committee, 
Nat’l Associationof Master Plumbers. 


This committee is making good prog- 
ress, and much experimental work is be- 
ing done at the Bureau of Standards in 
the direction of simplification of plumb- 
ing requirements. 

I appointed a national committee in the 
matter of city zoning in response to the 
urgent request of many interested na- 
tional associations with a view to devel- 
opment of larger vision and more uniform 
legislation upon this subject. The com- 
mittee comprises: 


Louis A. Moses, Cleveland, 
Representing the Nat’l Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 
J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Representing the American Civic Asso- 


ciation. 
Nelson P. Lewis, New York 
Representing the Nat’l Municipal 
League and the Nat'l City Planning 
Conference. 


Lawrence Veiller, New York, 
Representing The Nat’l Housing Asso- 
ciation. 
Morris Knowles, Pittsburgh, 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Edward M. Bassett, New York, ‘ 
Chairman of the Zoning Committee of 


New York. 
Frederick Law Olmstead, Brookline, 
Mass. 
President of the Society of Landscape 
Architects. 


John Ihlder, Washington, 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


FINANCING HOME BUILDING 


There is one problem that has dis- 
tinctly national character and upon which 
national thought could be advanced by 
conference; that is, the mobilization of 
finance of home building. We have 
mobilized the commercial capital of the 
country through the Federal Reserve 
Banks; we have mobilized the farm 
mortgage capital through the Farm Loan 
Bureau; we are considering mobilizing 
production capital for the farmers through 
another organization. The country badly 
needs a mobilization of the home building 
capital based upon our building and loan 
associations, insurance companies and 
savings banks. We have a sound foun- 
dation upon which to build some sort of 
structure that would reduce the cost of 
home building capital, give it more 
mobility to all regions and afford greater 
security. A conference to consider this 
problem would be of great value. 
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$58,000,000 IN HOUSING CON- 
STRUCTION FINANCING 


IFTY-EIGHT million dollars has 

been loaned by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company throughout the 
United States to build homes and apart- 
ments. The Chicago Trust Company, 
handling the loans for the Metropolitan 
Company in Illinois, Wisconsin and North- 
ern Indiana, announces that in that terri- 
tory $3,400,000 of the fund has been 
spread sufficiently to build 1040 homes 
and apartments, while new buildings are 
now going up at the rate of 30 a month. 
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dining room and kitchen with 3 sleeping 
rooms and bath on the second floor. The 
figures given in the table cover the car- 
penter labor only, but it is interesting to 
note, from Mr. Nixon’s statement, that 
the house complete was erected for about 
$2,300 in 1914 and 1915, the cost rising to 
approximately $6,100 in 1919 and reced- 
ing to about $4,500, the figure it could be 
built for at the present time. 

Because of war time restrictions on the 
building business, no houses of this type 
were constructed by Mr. Nixon during 
1918. 
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third line in the diagram shows the 
changes which have taken place since 
1917 in the cost of building construction 
in New York. Reductions in building 
costs during 1921 have brought that. 
curve to about the same point as the 
index figures for rents. While there are 
other factors determining rents than con- 
struction costs, such as legal restrictions, 
interest rates and the availability of 
funds, taxes, and the shortage or surplus 
in the supply of dwellings, construction 
costs may be considered the major factor. 


These houses have been erected in 66 Job Year Wage Hours Cost 
cities. No. scale 
The unusual part of the plan, according 14 1914 5214c 656 344.40 
to the banking officials, is the small aver- 19 1914 55 PAL 396.55 pm 
age of each loan, which is said toindicate 21 1914 55 629 345 .95 
that the construction is done for small 28 1915 55 573 315.15 
home builders. The Illinoisloansaverage 399 1915 55 492 270.60 
about $4,000 each, which is approximately a he He a on : a 
half the value of building and lot in each 43 1916 60 477 286.20 150 
case. — The builders are given 3. £0 15 Say sore 60 584 350.40 
years in which to repay the loans. 48 1916 60 521 312.60 
The banking officials say that the 50 1916 60 612 367.20 
Metropolitan Company does about as 52 1917 60 533 319.80 
much clerical work in making one of these 53 1917 60 557 334.20 100 
small loans as it would in putting out 54 1917 60 544 326.40 117 1916 1919 1920. 1921 1922 
sixty million dollars in a few big loans, Be tote oF ae Sate Apartment A Renting for Less than $15 per 
and that the large loan policy is the one 60 1917 70 512 358.49 Room in 1920. Apartment B Renting for 
usually favored by American companies ¢; 4947 70 504 352 80 Between $15 and $30 per Room 
with vast sums to invest. This is another 91 1919 80 687 549 60 2 
reason why this large insurance company 93 1919 85 790 671.50 he index figures shown for rents are 
deserves great credit for placing suchlarge 94 1919 85 926 787.19 averages of the percentage changes for 
sums in home building loans. 96 1919 90 899 809.10 typical buildings reported by 21 owners 
97 1919 90 1214 1092.60 and operators of apartments. Rates of 
eA rear 2 Bat 1108 1108.00 rental were calculated on the basis of 
LABOR COST AND EFFICIENCY 122 1920 1.00 1046 1046.00 continuous occupancy. The average in- 
IN CARPENTER WORK 123 1920 1.00 792 792.00 dex figures are given in the table at the 
125 1920 1.00 775 775.00 foot of this page, together with other 
NTERESTING records that indicate ee tony % a oH Pate indices for changes in rents prepared by 
the return of labor efficiency appear in ao ai 1 04 673 as different agencies. The index numbers 


the current issue of Building Industry, 
the official organ of The Builders’ Ex- 
change of Cleveland. The figures are 
taken from the original job records of 
R. E. Nixon, Cleveland contractor, and 
show the fluctuations in the cost of car- 
penter labor in the period 1914-1921 
inclusive. To fully comprehend the relia- 
bility of the figures given it should be 
remembered that the houses erected are of 
identical size and finish, all built by Mr. 
Nixon and all located in the same general 
neighborhood in East Cleveland. The 
house is what might be termed a “‘stock’”’ 
one, having a ground area 22x 24, two 
stories in height, shingle roof, ordinary 
plumbing and hot air heating appliances. 
It contains 6 rooms and bath, the first 
floor being taken up by a living room, 


APARTMENT RENTS AND 

CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
A STUDY recently completed by the 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
shows that the rents paid by clerical and 
other workers receiving moderate sized 
salaries in New York are at present about 
70 per cent higher than in 1914. Rents 
of the more expensive of the moderate 
priced apartments increased slightly more 
than those of the less expensive. 


The accompanying diagram shows the 
changes in rents for two types of apart- 


ments, those renting for less than $15 per . 


room in 1920, and those renting for be- 
tween $15 and $30 per room in 1920. A 


prepared by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and the National 
Industrial Conference Board are for 
buildings occupied by wage earners and 
are of a somewhat less expensive type 
than those included in the indices pre- 
pared by this bank. 

The cost of construction index pre- 
sented in the diagram is used through the 
courtesy of the George A. Fuller Co. 

Labor costs entering into the index are 
computed on the basis of the pre-war 
efficiency of labor. If allowance were 
made for changes in efficiency the figures 
for 1920 would probably be higher, but 
no appreciable change would be made in 
the present level of the index, since the 
rate of output per man is now not far 
from the pre-war rate. 


Apartment Rents and Construction Costs in New York City and the United States 


(1914 = 100) 
May | Oct., | Jan., 
Index 1914 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 1921 | 1991 1992 
Benz: 
Federal Reserve Bank (apartments, type A, renting under 
$15 per room in 1920).......... ead a vighs's 9 dna SRE 100 101 102 102 110 121 144 160 167 167 
Federal Reserve Bank (apartments, type B, renting $15 
to' $80 ‘per room: in 1820)c2 oa oaces os cies siete aoe 100 101 102 107 112 127 145 166 175 175 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics (for New York City)..... 100 100 100 103 107 113 182 142 144 146* 
U. S..Bureau of Labor Statistics (for U.S.).............. 100 102 102 100 109 114 185 159 160.} 161* 
National Industrial Conference Board (for U.S.)......... 100 100 102 105 115 128 151 171 169 169 
Construction Costs (George A. Fuller Co., New York City)} 100 112 143 164 168 168 230 193 177 178 


*Dec. 1021. 
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Floor treated with Hard-n-tyte 
A. M. Caste Steer Company, 
Cuicaco, ‘Itt. R. G. Scumiprt, 
Architect. Feperat CEMENT TILE 
Company, Contractors for Concrete 
Floor Finish. 


Can you hand a Guaranty Bond to the owner 
when you finish up his concrete floors? 
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For over twenty years the General 
C emical Company has been at the 
forefront of chemical research and 
manufacture in this country. The 
Hard-n-tyte Specification is the latest 
contribution of its splendid staff of 
chemists. It is the successful result 
of long search for a concrete floor 
hardener that really hardens the floor 
and materially increases its life. It 
enables engineers and architects to 
give their clients a quality of con- 
crete work far in advance of any- 
thing that has been possible heretofore. 


Do you realize what it will mean 


to you to put down such durable 
concrete floors that a surety com- 
pany will back them with a guar- 
anty bond? 


Think it over! Consider what it 
means to be able to build a 
concrete floor that lasts 30% to 
50% longer under the constant 
gnawing of foot trafic—concrete 
that stands up 30% to 50% longer 
under the crunching grind of truck- 
ing—concrete that comes through 
the grind without even ‘‘dusting”’! 


That’s the kind of a floor Hard-n- 


tyte produces. The insoluble sili- 
cates and fluorides formed by flush- 
ing the Hard-n-tyte solution over 
the concrete, produces a flint-hard 
surface that will stand up for many 
years under the hardest kind of 
trafic. And the bond of the U.S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company of 
Baltimore stands back of every 
job. 

Send for a copy of the Hard-n-tyte 


Specification and a sample bond. 


General Chemical Company 
40 Rector Street, New York City 


—dustless, long-wearing concrete 
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Learn how to y or mare i? the 
SAVE BCOST 
OF BUILDING 
Emesth taggs SMALL 


BOOK 


HOUSES 


HE condensation 
of 20 years’ ex- 
perimentation in cost 
reduction of small 
,, houses by Ernest 


“the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annap- 
olis, the Singer Build- 
ing, St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, New York, and 
many other impor- 
tant works. 


Design Construction 
and Grounds 


52 plates drawn by 


the author, show the home builder 


13in. x 15 in, 


how to get more for his money in many ways. 


Sent on receipt of $10.00 


A. W. HENpRICKSON 


111 East 40th St. 
New York 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
SUMMER COURSES 


HE Department of Architecture 

at the Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology wishes to announce 
that the following courses will be given 
this summer at the Rogers Building in 
Boston: Elementary and Intermediate 
Architectural Design, Shades and Shad- 
ows, Perspective, Office Practice, Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Constructive 
Design, and Structural Design. Any 
of these courses if satisfactorily passed 
may be substituted for corresponding 
winter work. 


Detailed information concerning 
these courses can be procured by appli- 
cation to 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM EMERSON 
491 Boylston Street, Boston 
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Your Work Appears 
Better on Whatman 


Many architects always use this famous 
hand-made drawing paper for their ‘“‘ren- 
derings.”” Do you? 

It presents a surface uniformly smooth and 
fine even after repeated erasures. 


It dries so slowly that colors washed on it 
flow smoothly and evenly. 


Its body and texture both enable it to stand 
up without curling or buckling and prevent 
it from shrinking or discoloring with age. 


a) WiHATIVMIAN 
Genuine Hand-Made 
Drawing Papers 


Send for handy sample book of sizes, surfaces and 
weights—free to artists, architects and engineers. 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO. 
Incorporated 


7-11 Spruce Street New York City 


The largest selling Quality 


pencil in the world 


The superb quality leads and 
unvarying uniformity of grading 
in VENUS Pencils fit them pre- 
eminently forthe architect’s every 
pencil purpose. 


17 black degrees, 3 copying 

For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3B 

For general writing 

and sketching 
2B-B-HB-F-H. 

For clean fine lines 


2H-3H-4H-5H- 

6H 

For delicate thin lines 
8H-9 

Plain Ends, per doz., $1.00 

Rubber Ends, per doz., 1.20 

At stationers and stores 


throughout the world, 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave., New York 


also London, Eng. 
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A Gray Indiana Limestone 
residence on Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago. R. V. Hunt, 
Architect, New York City. 
This home 1s forty-two years 
old and the stone is today in 
@ perfect state of preservation 
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Beauty and Endurance Combine 
in Gray Indiana Limestone 


The indications of color have always been essential and important 
in architecture. 


CUTTY? 


(TROT SS 


ari 


Examination of the exterior of the majority of old European 
buildings shows the preference manifested for gray stone in the 
architecture of that day. Gray is a symbol of immortality and it is 
significant that architects have selected stone of this color for 
edifices that have endured for centuries. 
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For structural projects which will of necessity be subjected to 
severe climatic conditions, Consolidated Dark Hollow Gray Indiana 
Limestone is recommended today for its beauty and remarkable 
durability. 

Weshall bepleased to have architectsand the stone tradeavail them- 
selves of the services of our Representatives and Sales Department. 
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REPRESENTATIVES 
MicHaeEt CouEN & Co.,8 W. 40th St.NewYork City Martin Bricx Co., Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J.W. Ward, 1047 Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. R. E. Farvey, 417 Stevens Bldg. .. Detroit, Mich. 
G W. Muir. .Fort Washington, Pa. T. Biacxurn, Dixon Hotel... . Kansas City, Mo. 
Georce W. Houtssy, 1047 Marquette Building A.W. Stewarp, Builders’ Exchange, Toronto, Ont. 

Chicago, Ill. By By DICKINSON csi ataatectniawiecieretcte Bedford, Ind. 
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Armstrong’s 


covers the entire first and » 


second floors 
troit Public 


9 by 9-inch light shade 
tile are used with 3-inch 
dark and 9-inch light 


shade border. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Cork Tile 


of the De- 
Library. 


ST 


This Floor Absorbs Noise 


ULETNESS is essential in the library and quietness in the floor 


is best assured with Armstrong’s Cork Tile. 


Not only is it 


noiseless to the tread, but its peculiar texture tends to absorb 
and prevent the reflection of other sounds. 


Moreover, Armstrong’s Cork 
Tile is a resilient and comfortable 
floor, warm and non-slippery— 
as restful to the feet as it is de- 
lightful to the eye. Blending 
easily into the environment, its 
soft, rich tones give the room a 
distinctive air of dignity and ele- 
gance. 


Made of clean cork shavings 
(not granulated cork) densely 
compressed, Armstrong’s Cork 


Tile is practically impervious to 
moisture. Dirt does not pene- 
trate its surface and cleaning is 
neither difficult nor expensive. 


Armstrong’s Cork Tile is sup- 
plied in three shades of brown 
and in tiles of various sizes and 
shapes. It is readily adaptable 
to floors of any shape or area and 
can be laid over any smooth, dry 
base. 


The new 24-page book, ‘‘ Armstrong’s Cork 
Tile,” contains complete details and specifi- 


calions. 


With a sample tile, it will be sent 
promptly on request. 


Also Manufacturers of Linotile Floors 
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SMALL FRENCH BUILDINGS. By Lewis A. Coffin, Jr., Henry 
M. Polhemus and Addison F. Worthington. 275 pp., fully illus- 
trated, 8 x 1114 ins. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Price $10. 


ANY centuries of effort and achievement in archi- 
tecture have made France a vast treasure house of 
design from which architects 
allover the world have freely 
drawn, but the wealth of 
Gothic cathedrals, monu- 
mental civic structures and 
buildings of other types has 
somewhat overshadowed 
the richness of material of 
other kinds, notably of the 
minor buildings, domestic 
and otherwise, which fill 
every province of France 
not devastated by war. 
Into this volume the 
authors, themselves practic- 
ing architects, have gathered 
illustrations of many of these 
admirable structures, — se- 
lected always with an eye to 
their practical design value 
to architects. They have 
traveled, camera and sketch 
book in hand, many of those 
departments of France 
which are most full of prom- 
ise-—Normandy, Brittany, 
Seine Inférieure, Finistére, 
Céte d’Or, parts of the Dor- 
dogne region, and some of 
the fertile valleys of the in- 
terior of France. In all the districts visited they have 
been careful to avoid buildings already well known, 
and have confined their attention to the smaller cha- 
teaux which lie off the track well traveled by tourists, 


px TREATISE on the rendering of archi- 

tectural drawings, by an architect who 

has made a special study of this branch of 

draftsmanship, but written from the point of 

view of a beginner. The subjects of technique 
160 pages, illustrated; 71% x 10 ins. 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


House at Arnay-le-Duc, Cote d’Or 


Reduced illustration from “‘ Small French Buildings ”’ 


manor houses, farm buildings, peasants’ cottages, a few 
village churches and some examples of the town build- 
ings which, as every visitor to France knows, often 
occur in the most unpromising alleys and byways of 
old French towns. France has always been the most 
intensely nationalistic of countries, and intensely 
national is her architecture 
also, full of poignant interest, 
quaintness of design, 
often gay of color and—in 
the country—always_ sur- 
rounded with hedges and 
flowers. 

Architects will find in this 
work much of interest which 
will aid them in present- 
day practice—the handling 
of roof surfaces, grouping 
of chimneys, arrangement 
of windows, particularly 
dormers, and the use of 
casements, while other val- 
uable suggestions may be 
gathered concerning the use 
of stucco and_half-timber, 
alone or in combination with 
other materials, the placing 
of gateways and the arrange- 
ment of buildings in groups, 
whether as farm buildings in 
quadrangle fashion or indi- 
vidual small houses facing 
village streets. The work is 
lavishly illustrated with half- 
tone cuts, and certain of the 
more important details are 
also presented in drawings, and it is well calculated to 
stimulate interest in a field of architecture which is rich 
but little known. The illustrations convey the spirit 
of these old buildings rather than their exact detail. 


Architectural Rendering in Wash 


By H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, F.A.I.A. 


and materials are gone into minutely, and the 
work forms an invaluable manual for the stu- 
dent in this field. Fully illustrated by rendered 
drawings—one in color—by many of the best 
known draftsmen. 


Price $5 postpaid 
. 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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Collected “Papers 


on Acoustics 


By WALLACE CLEMENT SABINE 


Late Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Harvard University 


N invaluable work on the subject of 
acoustics, embodying the result of 
years of experiment and research by one of 
the foremost authorities. Elaborately illus- 
trated by means of diagrams and other cuts, 
the volume covers the governing of acoustic 
conditions in buildings of widely different 
classes such as_ theaters, music halls, 
churches, and lecture rooms, besides that 
large class of buildings in which insulation of 
sound is necessary. The work is a summing 
up of what has been learned of the science of 
acoustics. 


279 pages, illustrated; 71% x 10% ins. 
Price $4 postpaid 


$ 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston’ 


Architectural Details from 
Westminster Abbey and 
St. Margaret’s Church 


By ALBERT EDWARD BULLOCK, A.R.I.B.A. 


PORTFOLIO of 82 phototypes of 
architectural details and of renais- 
sance and later renaissance monuments, 
cartouches, and cenotaphs, many of which, 
particularly those of the Georgian period, 
possess a high value as suggestions for 


present-day war memorials. 
1214 x 1534 ins. 
Price $22 postpaid 
2 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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LUTYENS HOUSES AND GARDENS. By Sir Lawrence Weaver. 
203 pp., 514 x 834 ins. Price $3.75. Country Life, Ltd., London. 


HIS volume does not cover the entire scope of the 

work of Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, one of the most 
eminent of modern English architects, but is merely a 
record in condensed form of many of the examples of 
the work by which he is best known—the modern Eng- 
lish suburban or country house. English architecture 
may well be regarded as supreme today if domestic 
work only be considered, and it is easy to see that in the 
work of Sir Edwin the English country house has been 
reconstituted and carried to its just conclusion. His 
houses and gardens are something more than a fashion, 
for in them fine design is combined with a skillful and 
discriminating use of materials. To his well defined 
style many American architects owe not a little. 


House at Munstead Wood, England 


Reduced illustration from “‘ Lutyens Houses and Gardens ”’ 


Sir Edwin was one of the first of modern architects 
to realize that the building of a successful house pre- 
supposes a study of its site, environment and the kind of 
life it is intended to shelter, and his success is due in 
large measure to his good judgment in adapting his 
work to existing conditions. Since he has never been 
content to consider his duty done when a completed 
structure was turned over to its owners, but has super- 
vised when he has not actually designed the furnishings 
and planned the development of the garden, his work 
stands in a place by itself as possessing a finished har- 
mony. Like every architect, he realizes that skill comes 
with experience, and during the 35 years or more cov- 
ered by this volume his work shows an ever stronger 
grasp upon the problem of the modern country home. 
The work is recommended to the attention and study 
of architects and decorators and to that constantly 
widening circle of the laity by whom domestic building 
and furnishing are held at their due value. 


FURNITURE OF THE PILGRIM CENTURY. By Wallace Nut- 
ting. 587 pp., 734 x 1034 ins. Price $15. Marshall Jones Com- 
pany, Boston. 


HE interest now felt by architects and decorators 

in early American building and furnishing would be 
greatly deepened and strengthened by study of the 
furniture and fittings of the period. This subject has 
never been gone into very carefully from the architect’s 
point of view, partly because there are so many other 
styles which possess a more direct and ready appeal and 
partly because there have been but few authoritative 
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works upon the topic which were also sufficiently broad 
in scope to be of help. 

This splendidly produced volume is one result of 
many years of careful study and collecting of early 
American furniture. It deals with furniture made in 
America, chiefly in New England, and during the ‘‘Pil- 
grim Century,” which means the hundred years begin- 
ning with 1620 when the Pilgrims founded their settle- 
ment at Plymouth. It is interesting to note the loyal 
following in America of the changing fashions of furni- 
ture making in England. 1620 of course was during the 
reign of James I, while 1720 was well into the Georgian 
period, and all the types popular in England during 
this time were followed in the New England colonies. 
Of course it would be useless to expect in America the 
perfection which characterized English furniture of the 
period, produced by some of the most skillful craftsmen 
in all Europe, but the American pieces were of a stand- 
ard surprisingly high and possessed a strength and 
rugged beauty which well expressed the Pilgrim 
character. 

The interest of architects in this work will center 
chiefly about the intimate connection which exists 
between the actual structure and its furnishings. The 
pages show, besides actual furniture, many interiors of 
the period and numerous details of paneling and other 
interior trim, much of it of great interest, and a valuable 
part of the volume is that containing illustrations of the 
small belongings of architecture such as fireplace fit- 
tings of different kinds, hinges, knockers and latches, 
door scrapers, weather vanes and the scrolled bolts 
used for holding shutters in place, all details of interest 
to the architect who values correct precedent in the 
small but important items of design. 


PICTURESQUE SPAIN. By Kurt Hielscher. 304 pp., 914 x 12 
ins. Bound in cloth. Price $4.50. Brentano’s, New York. 


HE varied character of the Spanish arts is due 

largely to the fact that Spain has been at different 
times subject to many influences. Celts, Iberians, 
Romans, Carthagenians, Moors and Goths have fought 
for supremacy in the peninsula and each race has left 
some definite imprint upon Spanish art. The present 
volume, which consists almost entirely of full page 
plates, is the photographic record of-a sojourner in Spain 
who has a remarkable aptitude for selecting subjects of 
architectural value, and many of his pages will afford 
the architect an idea of the Spanish faculty of achieving 
effective, picturesque grouping or massing of buildings. 
Even when the author presents illustrations of such 
cities as Granada or Burgos, familiar from much illus- 
trating, he selects details which are but little known, 
even to the usual traveler, and most of the views are of 
structures of different sorts in out of the way places 
which are full of suggestions for the architect working 
in styles which are Spanish or Italian. 

In many instances there are given views of gardens 
or of patios—those open air spaces within houses in the 
picturesque treatment of which the Spanish excel, and 
along with many of the illustrations there are given 
details of decoration—exterior or interior—which the 
architect or decorator will often be able to turn to 
excellent account. 


Smaller Italian Villas 


and Farm Houses 


(Second Edition) 
By GUY LOWELL 


HE smaller buildings of Italy such “as 

farm houses and minor villas offer’a 
wealth of ideas to the present-day architect 
who is interested in residential design. The 
subject matter of this work was collected by 
the author during many sojourns in Italy, 
and being the work of a practicing architect 
is compiled and edited from an architect’s 
point of view. With camera and sketch 
book Mr. Lowell has penetrated many of the 
regions of Italy seldom frequented by Amer- 
ican or English tourists, and some of the 
buildings illustrated now live only in the 
form of illustrations, since they were de- 
stroyed during the war. 

Renewed interest is being felt by archi- 
tects in the work of Palladio and others of his 
school, study of which produced the master- 
pieces of building in England during the 
Georgian period and influenced, in turn, the 
architecture of colonial America, and to Italy 
turns the present-day student in search of 
inspiration in design, much of which is to be 
gathered from this book. 


Bound in buckram; 175 plates, besides numerous text illus- 
trations. Printed on heavy paper, |2 x 16 ins. 


Price $25 net 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK OF GARDENS. Edited by Richard- 
son Wright. 127 pp., 9'4 x 1234 ins. Price $5. Condé Nast & 
Co., New York. 


RCHITECTS and decorators whose practice in- 

cludes suburban or country residence work know 
that the garden and its arrangement often claim their 
attention, though a strict defining of the functions of 
architecture or decoration might place the garden and 
its design beyond their jurisdiction. Nevertheless, the 
correct solving of the garden’s problems involves so 
much of the success of the house itself that generally 
they must be undertaken, and many suggestions for a 
wise solution may be gathered from this book. 
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Garden at Rye, New York 
Mrs. Ellen Shipman, Landscape Architect 
From House & Garden’s ““ Book of Gardens”’ 


Here are presented in illustration gardens large and 
small, in country and suburbs, and even some evolved 
from tiny spaces in the city. In some instances plans 
of the gardens are given, and to guarantee success the 
plans give detailed descriptions of just what is to be 
planted, where and when. There are also given many 
views of trellises, arbors, pergolas, garden and tea 
houses, various forms of decorative wooden screens and 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


By R. W. SYMONDS 
VALUABLE work for the student of 
English period styles as well as for the 
collector. Furniture of oak, walnut and 
mahogany is described and illustrated, and 
an account is given of lacquer and gilt furni- 
ture, together with some data on the detec- 
tion of spurious pieces. 
132 pages, 156 illustrations; 10 x 12 ins. 
Price $20 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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fences, tennis court stops. many garden gateways, lily 
pools, garden walls and the simpler forms of fountains. 
Considerable attention is also given to semi-outdoor 
spaces such as terraces, loggias and verandas, not for- 
getting what must be done to adapt some of these 
verandas and loggias for winter use by glazing them in 
and thus. converting them into sun rooms or winter 
gardens. 

Since the questions of greenhouses and hothouses 
are also apt to arise in this connection the volume, while 
by no means a technical treatise upon the subject, gives 
considerable helpful information, while 12 pages are 
devoted to ‘‘The Gardener’s Calendar’”’ which outlines 
the duties of each of the 365 days of the year. There 
are also given the names and addresses of the archi- 
tects and landscape architects who have contributed 
to the subject matter of the book. 


SOUNDPROOF PARTITIONS. By F. R. Watson, Professor of 
Experimental Physics, University of Illinois. Bulletin No. 127. 
Published by the Engineering Experiment Station of the Uni- 
versity, at Urbana, Ill. Price 45 cents. 


HIS brochure is an addition to the published data 

on various scientific subjects of practical impor- 
tance which has already placed architects and builders 
under many obligations to the University. In this 
bulletin Prof. Watson deals with a topic which is some- 
times of vital importance in that on the soundproof 
properties of its partitions the success of buildings of 
certain kinds absolutely depends. 

The necessity of having quiet rooms in hospitals, 
laboratories of various kinds, office structures and hotels, 
and particularly in music studios and other similar 
buildings, and the necessity of solving other problems 
of the control of noise have led to many demands from 
architects for dependable information on methods for 
insulating sound, and here there are collected and pre- 
sented in a concise and systematic manner the infor- 
mation now available, giving the results of countless 
experiments with different materials and describing 
installations of soundproofing, giving also some recom- 
mendations which may be applied when sound insula- 
tion is needed. The insulation of sound is a most com- 
plex problem, but enough is to be learned from the 
experience thus far gathered to give encouragement to 
the belief that soundproofing may before long be pre- 
scribed with much the assurance that now attends the 
acoustic designing of auditoriums. 


Handbook of Onnnien 


By FRANZ SALES MEYER 


A book of reference for architects, being a 
grammar of art, industrial and architectural 
designing in all its branches. More than 
3,000 illustrations of the styles of all periods 
and countries. 

548 pages, cloth, 6 x 9 ins., 300 full page plates 


Price $3.60 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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Bishopric Stucco 


Over 


Bishopric Base 


Provides a unit wall for all time and clime 


Residence—Mrs. Rose F. Vorenburg, Puritan Road, Swampscott, Mass. Architect—Harry E. Davidson, 46 Corabill, Boston, Mass. 
Stucco Contractor—J. H. Townsend Co., Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. Bishopric used on all exteriors 


T is of great importance in the construction of the house of stucco 
to provide for the preservation of its beauty, its resistance against 
fire, vermin and decay, its insulation against change of temperature 
and dampness. Bishopric Stucco over Bishopric Base in construc- 
tion and in use offers the possibilities of this insurance. 


We have prepared “Bishopric For All Time and Clime,” an explana- 
tory booklet for you, illustrated with photographs of beautiful houses 
built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for’ it. 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company - 


103 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 


THE EDITORS FORUM 


ARCHITECTS AND TRADES UNIONS 


NTEREST in the possibility of architects taking 
I a definite part in the consideration of present 

difficulties in the building industry is growing 
in several sections of the country. In our last issue 
we pointed out the need for group action by archi- 
tects and indicated some of the results that might 
be expected, at least in localities where architects 
assumed the initiative. This has prompted Mr. 
Robert D. Kohn of New York to write us, in- 
dicating that the Congress of the Building Industry 
is already meeting the requirements of such an 


organization as we outlined: 

Your editorial comment in the April ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
on the subject of ‘‘Architects and Trades Unions” is very much 
to the point. There is no doubt whatsoever that the archi- 
tectural profession has neglected this very important element 
in the process of building. Architects have for too many years 
left to the contractor the whole matter of negotiations with 
labor, conditions of labor, prices of labor and all the other 
elements affecting the production of the buildings that the 
architects design. You are quite right in saying that it is high 
time that the architect interested himself in this important 
function of the building industry, of which he is another 
functional part. But there are two points to which I want to 
take exception in your editorial. One is in the assumption 
that nothing has been done to create an agency whereby 
architects and labor can come together. The other is the 
implication in your editorial that it is only in this matter of 
control of labor that the architect has failed to see the industry 
as a whole. 

As for the first point of my criticism of your editorial: This 
can doubtless be explained by the limitations on your space. 
Tue Forwum has already referred a number of times to the 
movement known as the Congress of the Building Industry, 
with its active groups in Boston and New York, Portland and 
Seattle, and its new groups forming in other cities. A meeting 
held in Washington last month under the auspices of the Fed- 
erated Engineering Societies and a conference held at the 
same time as the recent Chicago meeting of the Federation of 
Construction Industries; both seem to indicate that the 
impulses back of the local groups of the Congress of the 
Building Industry are now to be consolidated in a National 
Conference Committee of some kind which will further this 
idea throughout the country. It is certain that those who are 
working in the already existing groups of the Congress are 
convinced that great good is to come of these local efforts to 
bring together in each community all of the elements that 
form the constituent parts of the building industry, to discuss 
the functional relationships of the parts to the whole. 

My second criticism really sums itself up in the point that 
we harp entirely too much on the wicked restrictions put upon 
production by labor. There is no doubt whatsoever that this 
is all very true, but why not talk at the same time about the 
restrictions put upon prices by the material manufacturers 
and the restrictions of production that originate at the same 
source, and the neglect and carelessness of general contractors, 
and of sub-contractors, and of architects too, for that matter? 
Is it only labor that has failed in modern industry? The only 
way to get right is to acknowledge that every part of every 
industry is at fault in some measure. In my recent meetings 
with groups of intelligent labor union leaders | have never 
found one who was not willing to acknowledge some of the 
most serious things that have been charged against them, 
provided I was willing to acknowledge that there were other 
people at fault in the industry as well as labor men. And I 
need not tell you that this is perfectly true. When I was in 
San Francisco last year I heard a good deal about the wicked 
and tyrannical impositions put upon the building industry 
by union labor, but I also heard a great many very serious 
charges against contractors, material manufacturers and 


material distributors in that district. It was certainly beyond 
my power to decide which was worse—labor or employers. 
The architect is in a wonderful tactical position with regard 
to this whole problem. He can be dispassionately neutral, if 
he would, but he must stop parroting the old stuff about the 
wickedness of union labor. It is his privilege and his duty to 
represent the public in this matter, and to see that both sides 
clean up their respective houses, and that he himself, the archi- 
tect, improves his relations to the other elements in the industry. 


We have, as Mr. Kohn observes, referred a num- 
ber of times in previous issues to the Congress and 
are in entire sympathy with its aims. We only 
regret that its activities so far are confined to a few 
cities and because of that limitation its influence in 
remedying conditions, at least with respect to labor, 
is greatly curtailed. Frank discussion locally of 
problems. with all of the varied participants in 
building will undoubtedly bring about a more in- 
telligent conception of the functions and need for 
existence of the different factors, with the result of 
creating a more tolerant spirit. The restrictive 
rules of labor, to single out one item that needs cor- 
rection, are not the result of local manipulation; 
they are promulgated by the different national labor 
bodies and impose policies that the local union is 
powerless to change. It may seem, in a local meet- 
ing, entirely logical to suggest that a man have 
more than one trade so that he may enjoy more 
steady employment; it is against union policy, 
however, and there the matter must rest as far as 
local effort is concerned. This is so largely an age 
of organization that important policies of any group 
are determined by national representatives; this 
is true with regard to manufacturers, distributors 
and contractors, but perhaps to a lesser extent than 
in the case of trades unions. Effective action would, 
therefore, seem to require an organization of na- 
tional character that would have the necessary 
prestige to secure impartial and enlightened analysis 
of these problems by national bodies. We are glad 
to learn that steps toward such a movement are 
being taken. Architects in all large centers should 
acquaint themselves with the Congress of the Build- 
ing Industry, and in a future issue we hope to 
present an outline of its organization and the re- 
sults of its labors to date that will aid in this. 


SCHOOLHOUSE COSTS—A CORRECTION 

E regret that an error occurred in the caption 

of the illustration of a Boston schoolhouse 
plan shown on page 130 of the April issue in the 
article, ‘‘The Fourth Dimension in Schoolhouse 
Design,” by William Roger Greeley, of Kilham, 
Hopkins & Greeley, architects. This school is 
entirely fireproof, in accord with the provisions of 
the Boston Schoolhouse Commission. General con- 
tract figures just received, exclusive of plumbing, 
heating and electrical work, show a cubic foot cost 
of 44 cents. 
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Fourteen Days 


OY 


Fourteen Hours 


Would you relish a scene like this in your office 
today? 


Of course you wouldn’t. Especially if you 
have ever been through the dirt and confusion 
of a plaster partition alteration before. 


There is not only your inconvenience to be con- 
sidered but the money loss as well. 


When a plaster partition is changed, its cost is 
a total loss and you actually have to pay to 
have your investment sent to the dump. 
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H Plaster partition is only good for permanent 
Fourteen days to alter plaster partition walls that never have to be moved. 

On the other hand consider Telesco Partition. 

' The first cost is less than plaster partition. 


Then when you want to move it you don't 
have to call in an outside contractor. 


Your house carpenter will do in 14 hours what 
it takes a contractor 14 days to do with a 
plaster partition and your investment is as 
safe as the day you made it. 


President 


Fourteen hours for the same work with 
Telesco Partition Gentlemen: 

We have used Telesco Partition exclusively in the Vinton 
Building and are thoroughly satisfied with it. It is economical 
to erect, and its elasticity permits such a variety of arrange- 
ment in offices that we believe it to be the most desirable 
partition on the market. We find the expense of alterations 
reduced to a minimum. 


Vinton Co., Detroit, 
Robert McFate, Treas. 


8C Our Catalog Shows the Complete Construction 
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lmeRoveD Oreice Paarition 


CamMmreAaAny 
25 GRano St. Ecmaurst, New York, VY 


OUT : 
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CC 


Vermilion columns and beams of brilliant green, blue, red, yellow and 
gold support a roof of neutral gray tile for the shelter of wayfarers. 
Painted symbolism and religious admonitions add to the decoration. 


Photographed by Edwin L. Howard 
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The Atchitect’s Agreements with the Owner 


PART I. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BUSINESS UNDERSTANDING REGARDING 


SERVICE AND METHOD OF PAYMENT 
By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


ITHIN the past 
few weeks there 
have been received 


in the editorial offices of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum several letters ask- 
ing advice in cases where 
misunderstandings have 
arisen between architects 
and their clients in regard 
to certain phases of the 
business arrangements 
made on specific projects. 

These misunderstand- 
ings, which threaten to 
develop into legal proce- 
dure, have been the result of failure to establish 
proper agreements covering such specific questions 
as these: 

1. In case the architect is retained to design a 

building on which the owner has already given 
a specific cost limitation, what is the legal 
position of the architect if it is found that the 
cost runs considerably over this figure when 
bids are taken? 

2. How much of his fee can the architect collect 
in case a building project is abandoned? 

3. What is the architect’s position in the matter 
of collecting his fees if construction is unreason- 
ably delayed? 

4. What is the architect’s position when a build- 
ing project is transferred from a promoter to 
another owner? 

These typical questions serve to indicate that in 
actual practice such difficulties may easily arise, 
even with good faith on the part of both parties in 
the transaction. It is evident, therefore, that this 
subject is one worthy of serious consideration by 
every architect, and the purpose of this article is to 
present the more usual points of disagreement and 
suggested methods of avoiding any possibility of 
such disagreement by establishing a thorough 


NOT A LEGAL TREATISE! 


T is not the purpose of this article to express in 

dry legal terms or in difficult phraseology opinions 
on the legality of the contractual relationship be- 
tween the architect and his client. 


It is a direct businesslike discussion of a subject 
which the architect usually approaches with hesita- 
tion and a certain laxity which often brings unfortu- 
nate misunderstandings and direct financial loss. 


We believe that the value of proper legal service 
is not thoroughly appreciated by the architectural 
profession and that a few simple legal precautions at 
the beginning of the relationship between the archi- 
tect and his client will constitute a valuable form of 
insurance which will be appreciated by both parties. 
This article will be concluded in the June issue. 


understanding in advance 
between the architect and 
his client. 

In order to present this 
information in the most 
practical form, the subject 
has been discussed per- 
sonally and through cor- 
respondence with a number 
of leading architects who 
have willingly cooperated 
by providing us with de- 
scriptions of such methods 
as may have proven valu- 
able to them in creating 
proper business relation- 
ships with clients. William Law Bowman, at- 
torney of New York City, who has contributed 
extensively to the columns of THE Forum on legal 
subjects and whose legal opinions are quoted 
liberally in the Hand-Book of Architectural Prac- 
tice (American Institute of Architects), has also 
provided some valuable points for this discussion. 

As explained in several of the letters which we 
have received on this subject, the discussion of fees 
and methods of payment is usually somewhat em- 
barrassing to the architect to an extent that he 
often fails to provide properly for his own protec- 
tion. This embarrassment is natural and is in fact 
common to all professional practice, but in view of 
the unpleasant conditions which may arise as a 
result of neglecting this important business phase, 
there can be no question but that an improvement 
of practice in this respect is in order. 

There are various ways in which the architect 
may approach this subject. Some of them may 
prove awkward and irritating to the client, partic- 
ularly if the various legal requirements are too 
greatly stressed. On the other hand, it is possible 
to present this matter gracefully and from the view- 
point of mutual protection so that no owner will 
hesitate to enter into the proposed agreements. 
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In general there seem to be three methods of 
meeting this situation: 

1. Determining amount and time of payment by 

verbal agreement with the owner. 

2. Establishing contractual relationship in letter 

form. 

3. By the use of a properly executed contract 

between the architect and the owner. 

Little comment is necessary as to the advisability 
of basing agreements between the owner and the 
architect solely upon verbal understandings. This 
relationship has no legal status and while it is very 
pleasant to do business on this basis, it is not fair to 
either party and constitutes a prolific source of 
disputation and litigation. 

The establishment of a proper business under- 
standing through the form of a letter from the archi- 
tect to the owner and the acceptance of this letter 
by the owner seems to be the more graceful form of 
practice. About one-half of the architects with 
whom this question has been discussed use this 
method. Asa matter of interest we present here- 
with a suggested form for such a letter: 


“‘Dear Sir: 

“We hereby offer our professional services as architects to 
prepare all the necessary plans, specifications and details re- 
quired to enable a contractor to erect a residence upon your 
property at and to superintend the erection. 
Naturally we will follow your desires and requirements in the 
preparation of these documents (and with the understanding 
that our estimate for the building shall not exceed $———__). 

“Our compensation for the above mentioned services will be 
~—% of the completed cost of the work and, as is usual, 
partial payments will be due and payable as follows: Upon 
completion of the preliminary studies, one-fifth of the entire 
fee; upon completion of specifications and general working 
drawings sufficient for bidding or filing purposes, two-fifths 
of the entire fee; the remainder to be paid in equal monthly 
installments on the last day of each month during construction 
until fully paid, the amount of such installments to be de- 
termined by the estimated length of time which the work is to 
take. Until the actual completed cost is known all payments 
shall be based first, upon the original estimated cost of the 
work; second, upon the actual estimated cost when same is 
received and contractor accepted; and all partial payments 
made are on account of the entire fee as finally determined. 

“Should this offer of professional services upon our part be 
acceptable to you, kindly sign your name upon the line under 
the word ‘accepted’ and return to us and oblige. 

“Thanking you for this opportunity of serving you which we 
know will be mutually beneficial, we are, 

‘‘ Respectfully yours, 
ACCEPTED: 


” 


It will be noted that this letter specifies the 
amount of payment and the time of payment and 
that without the use of legal forms an actual con- 
tract has been created. Another form is: 


‘Dear Sir: 

“This letter constitutes an agreement between yourself and 
(architects’ own name) by which we agree to furnish archi- 
tects’ services for your proposed (type and location of build- 
ing). 
Ror full architects’ services on this building our charge will 
be ——% of the cost of the building, payable in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of the accompanying Schedule of 
Charges of the American Institute of Architects, with the 
following exceptions: 

(Note here any exceptions which may be made by special 
agreement between the architect and owner.) 

“If this agreement is acceptable to you, kindly sign and re- 
turn a copy of this letter.” 
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There has also been brought to our attention 
an unusually good method which is a compromise 
between the letter and contract methods of estab- 
lishing the proper service agreement. In this in- 
stance, the architect has prepared a brief printed 
form of acceptance in which the commission is 
acknowledged and a statement is made as to the 
per cent to be charged for the executed work. A 
special clause is inserted under the heading, ‘‘Pay- 
ment for Services,’’ which gives the specific time of 
payments and per diem charges for the time of 
individuals of the architect’s organization. A 
specific clause is also introduced stating that in case 
of abandonment or suspension of the work, a 
specific charge of ——% is made for preliminary 
sketches, plans and specifications and an additional 
percentage where full sized details have been made. 
Appended to this printed agreement are several ex- 
planatory paragraphs of which the following are of 
particular interest as they bear upon points which 
often develop subjects for disagreement: 


“Estimates of cost given the owner by the Architect are 
approximate only, and not guaranteed. Where actual bids 
exceed the estimate, the Architect will, without extra charge, 
revise the drawings and specifications to reduce the cost. 
Should the Owner suspend or abandon the project, the Archi- 
tect is to be paid as outlined above for services rendered. 

“Where the bids do not exceed the estimate and the Owner 
subsequently reduces his requirements, the Architect's 
charges shall be based on the plans and specifications prepared 
according to the Owner’s original instructions and the revisions 
in plans and specifications will be charged for at cost. 

““Where the Owner wishes changes in the plans and specifi- 
cations after completion of the same, the Architect will make 
these at actual cost to him, of such revisions. 

“Where the Owner furnishes part of the materials or labor 
entering into the construction of the building, or where old 
materials are used, the Architect will base his percentage upon 
estimated cost of equivalent new materials and the work if 
done by a responsible contractor. 

“Superintendence: The Architect’s supervision, as distin- 
guished from the continuous personal superintendence of a 
Clerk of the Works, or a Superintendent of Construction, in- 
cludes such general inspection of the work by the Architect or 
his deputy as is possible through periodical visits, the in- 
terpretation of drawings and specifications, general directing 
of the work, and keeping in touch with it sufficiently to enable 
him to issue the contractor’s certificates for payment when due. 
On important work, for closer inspection and in order to insure 
systematic cooperation among the contractors and the most 
rapid progress, a Clerk of the Works under the direction of the 
Architect is to be employed by the Owner. In no event does 
the Architect assume responsibility for the work of the con- 
tractor or guarantee contractor’s work.” 


In regard to the use of this printed form of agree- 
ment the architect makes the following comment: 

“We ask the client in an accompanying letter to raise any 
questions that occur to him. Very few, however, are raised 
and altogether we find this method of apprising the owner 
more satisfactory than any form of contract, which latter he 
is always skeptical about signing, without the careful scrutiny 
of an Attorney.”’ 


Another architect has prepared a series of brief 
printed documents which constitute an outline of 
his professional practice and schedule of charges. 
A different document is used for each class of work 
done in the office. In these documents exact 
methods of determining amount and time of pay- 
ments, together with other conditions affecting the 
agreement, are set forth. This document is not 
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signed but is of an explanatory nature and accom- 
panies a brief letter accepting the commission, with 
the request for acknowledgment. 

These letter forms of agreement offer a particu- 
larly valuable method of developing relationships 
on the types of architectural work which are more 
personal than commercial. In connection with 
residential work and certain forms of institutional 
work, it is highly desirable that the business phase 
of the understanding between the owner and archi- 
tect be not unduly stressed. It is of equal im- 
portance, however, that more than a verbal ar- 
rangement shall be made, not only as a matter of 
legal protection but in order that the basis of 
remuneration shall be thoroughly understood. 
Here the architect must use his own discretion and 
there will undoubtedly arise instances where he 
prefers to make no attempt at establishing other 
than a verbal understanding. This is his own risk 
and while it may be good policy, it is not good 
business. There are many instances where dis- 
satisfied clients have been created because of a lack 
of definite understanding during preliminary stages 
of the work as to the amount of the architect's fee 
and the time of payments. Experience has shown 
it to be far better that this matter is disposed of in 
one straightforward conference with the owner 
than to have it later the subject of a number of 
awkward and embarrassing discussions. 

In connection with projects of larger size and 
perhaps a more commercial nature (particularly 
projects which are in stages of promotion and 
financing), it is quite important that the architect 
be protected through the form of a contract. 

We learn from a number of architects who handle 
a large volume of work of this nature that it is their 
custom to have individual contracts drawn by 
attorneys and that in many instances the client 
insists upon a contract for service as drawn by his 
own attorney. Other architects have successfully 
employed standard forms of contracts which have 
been drawn up to meet the conditions of their own 
organization and business methods. The American 
Institute of Architects has developed standard 
forms of contract between the owner and the archi- 
tect which may be obtained in quantity. 

In order to demonstrate a typical brief contract 
form, we present herewith a contract which has been 
drawn up specially for the purposes of this article. 
This is the most simple form of contract which can 
be established and may be amended to suit the 
needs of the particular situation. 


“AGREEMENT made this day of 1922 by and 
between owner and 
architect: 


WITNESSETH—in consideration of the mutual covenants 
hereinafter set forth:— 

1. The architect agrees to prepare all the necessary pre- 
liminary studies and other drawings and details necessary to 
enable a contractor to erect a 
building for the owner at site with 
an estimated but not guaranteed cost of $—--___—__ 
and to superintend the erection and to perform all other usual 
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architectural work necessary for the erection and completion 
of the building in question. 

2. The owner agrees to employ the architect for the here- 
inbefore specified professional services set forth in the first 
paragraph and to pay him therefor the sum of —--—————-% 
upon the total cost of the completed work, and further agrees 
to make partial payments as follows: Upon completion of the 
preliminary studies, one-fifth of the entire fee; upon comple- 
tion of specifications and general working drawings sufficient 
for bidding or filing purposes, two-fifths of the entire fee; the 
remainder to be paid in equal monthly installments on the 
last day of each month during construction until fully paid, 
the amount of such installments to be determined by the 
estimated length of time which the work is to take. Until the 
actual completed cost is known all payments shall be based 
first, upon the original estimated cost of the work; second, 
upon the actual estimated cost when same is received and 
contractor accepted; and all partial payments made are on 
account of the entire fee as finally determined. 

3. Drawings, details and specifications as instruments of 
service are agreed to be the property of the architect. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties hereto have set 
their hands and seals the day and year hereinbefore set forth. 


” 


The best possible advice that we can extend to 
every architect is that he will find it greatly to his 
advantage to retain legal service regularly. This 
does not constitute a great expense and is really a 
form of insurance which will serve not only to 
prevent direct financial loss but in many instances 
will guarantee better client relationships because 
of the consequent avoidance of those points of dis- 
agreement which may arise unexpectedly and with- 
out any knowing breach of good faith. 

The services of an attorney from the architect’s 
viewpoint are of value not only in establishing 
proper client relationships but in connection with 
the letting of contracts and sub-contracts and other 
business responsibilities which develop in connection 
with architectural practice. We can cite many 
instances where the architect, as agent for the 
owner, has made serious business blunders which 
would have been avoided through good legal advice. 
Perhaps one-half of the misunderstandings which 
arise between the architect and the owner would be 
eliminated if the advice of a good lawyer had been 
asked and followed at times when agreements in- 
volving financial liability were being made. 

In regard to the direct contractual relationship 
with the client, there are certain points which we 
have already indicated as of particular importance. 
In order to show methods which have been suc- 
cessfully employed to meet these conditions, we 
have selected specific clauses at random from a 
number of good contract forms. Several of these 
will be quoted in later paragraphs. 

One of the most common sources of misunder- 
standing and dispute between the owner and the 
architect is to be found in the subject of the esti- 
mated cost of a proposed building. Ordinarily, the 
client sets some approximate cost limit as the 
amount which he is willing to expend for a new 
building. It is the objective of the architect, there- 
fore, to design a building which will come within 
this cost. Many architects do not realize that by 
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legal requirements, unless otherwise specified, the 
building must come within or reasonably near to 
the proposed cost, if the architect is to be legally 
entitled to collect any fee whatsoever. 

William Law Bowman has clearly defined this 
situation in articles presented through THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Forum several years ago. We quote 
from one of these articles as follows: 


“Probably the most usual and popular condition attached 
to an architect’s employment is the condition that he shall 
give his employer a building which shall cost within a certain 
fixed sum. On account of the fact that the architect’s re- 
muneration is some percentage of the actual cost of construc- 
tion, the general public immediately assume that which 
sometimes is a fact, that the architect tries to make a building 
cost as much as possible to increase his compensation. The 
law as regards employment by others than municipal or 
governmental bodies is well settled, that where the owner 
stipulates that the plans and specifications shall be for a 
building not to cost over a specified amount, the architect 
must draw the plans and specifications for a building to cost 
reasonably near that amount, otherwise he fails to live up to 
his contract and cannot recover for his services. For example, 
(1) it has been held that an employment to prepare plans for 
a house to cost $100,000 where the contractor’s estimate, in- 
cluding architect’s fee and superintendence, was $107,500, ‘and 
also (2) in another case where the plans were to be within 
$50,000 and the estimate was $52,500, and in (3) a further 
case where the plans were not to exceed $2,500 and the esti- 
mate was $3,100, that in each case there was a substantial 
performance and the architect could recover his compensation 
for such plans and specifications. The following are cases 
where recovery was not permitted, namely, (a) where the 
contract called for a building to cost $4,300 and the lowest bid 
was $7,000; (b) where the cost was to be $18,000 and the 
lowest contract offer was $35,000; and (c) where the cost was 
not to exceed $4,500 and the estimate was $8,000.” 


Certainly, as an architect is rendering profes- 
sional service it is not fair to ask him to guarantee 
prices, but where the owner has set a cost limit 
there is a very serious legal question involved if the 
architect, in designing the building, does not bring 
the cost reasonably near to the limit set, or if he has 
not some definite form of release from this condition. 
A typical form of such release is: 


“Tt is understood that the Architect is not a contractor and 
therefore cannot guarantee the cost of the work and that his 
services are strictly professional, being confined entirely to 
an expression of opinion as to cost of the work based on past 
experience.” 


Other important points include the method of 
determining the amount of payment for service and 
the times at which the various amounts which make 
up this fee are due and payable. Following are 
quotations from various contract forms and letters: 


“For the compensation of per centum of the 
total cost we propose to at once proceed to furnish the pre- 
liminary studies, and afterward general, complete and suffi- 
cient drawings, specifications and details, satisfactory to you, 
and furnish general superintendence of the building operations 
in connection with the erection of for said 
on the property on set aside for that purpose. 


Upon the following terms of payment, TO WIT: 

Of the total compensation above named there shall be paid 

TWO-TENTHS (2/10) when the preliminary studies shall 
have been made; and 

THREE-TENTHS (3/10) additional when the general draw- 
ings and specifications shall have been made; and 

TWO-TENTHS (2/10) additional when details shall have 
been made and the plans ready for the letting of contracts; and 

The remainder from time to time after construction shall 
have begun in proportionate amounts as work shall have been 
accomplished. The amount of our compensation is to be cal- 
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culated upon the total cost of the building, including stationary 
and detachable fixtures. No rebate will be made from this 
amount on account of any material or labor purchased or con- 
tracts made by you individually.” 


Following is another method: 


‘“‘Our fees for the above services will be six (6%) per cent of 
the entire cost of the building (determined from the contract 
prices), including the survey, borings if required, fixed or de- 
tached furnishings designed or installed under our superin- 
tendence, mechanical, electrical, sanitary and other equipment 
for which we supply drawings, specifications or superin- 
tendence. 

“When the working drawings and specifications have been 
prepared, the sum of three (3%) per cent of the estimated 
cost of the building shall be paid to us on account of services 
rendered, provided, however, that if the preparation of plans 
extends over a period of more than two months, payments on 
account shall be made to us from time to time, such payment 
to be approximately proportioned to the progress of work on 
the plans. After contracts are let payments of three (3%) 
per cent of the amount of the certificates issued to the contrac- 
tor or contractors shall be made at the respective times such 
certificates are issued, and the remainder of the six (6%), if 
there be any, at the issuance of the final certificate; it being 
understood that the total of our fees shall be six (6%) per cent 
of the total final cost, as above stated.” 


Another method of dividing payments on the 
percentage fee basis is: 


“The Owner shall make payments to the Architect upon 
account of and in final settlement of his fee at successive stages 
of the work as follows: 

(a) For the Preliminary Drawings, one and one-fifth per 
cent (14%%) of the estimated cost of the work. The esti- 
mated cost of the building as contemplated in the Preliminary 
Drawings shall as a basis for this portion of Architect’s fee be 
temporarily established at $————————_, 

(b) Upon the execution of any contract for work upon the 
building, two and two-fifths per cent (235%) of the contract 
price; but if the letting of the contract or contracts for the 
said work be delayed through no fault of the Architect for 
sixty (60) calendar days after the completion of the working 
drawings and specifications, then this percentage shall be paid 
to the Architect upon the lowest bid for said work; and in the 
absence of such bid then upon an accurate estimate of the cost 
of said work based upon the then prevailing market price. 

(c) Upon the amount of each certificate for payment under 
any contract for work upon the building, duly certified by the 
Architect, plus the retained percentage, two and two-fifths per 
cent (224%). 

(d) Upon the completion of the work and the fulfillment of 
the requirements, the Owner will pay the Architect any balance 
remaining due hereunder, all previous payments being con- 
sidered as payments on account.”’ 


Following is a special provision for the amount 
and method of payment where the fee is on a cost 
plus basis: 


‘““(a) The Owner agrees to pay the Architect for the per- 
formance of the above services the net cost to him of his own 
time and that of his assistants and employes, plus a fee equal 
to———-per cent ( %) of such cost, which fee shall 
include all other costs, overhead and profit, it being understood 
and agreed that the total sum above specified for cost and fee - 
shall not exceed per cent ( %) of the total con- 
struction cost of the work for which services are performed. 

““(b) Whether the work is executed or whether its execution 
be suspended or abandoned in part or in whole, payments to 
the Architect are to be made monthly, covering the services 
performed, in accordance with statements rendered by the 
Architect on or about the tenth day of each month, which 
statements shall include the cost of work done during the 
preceding month plus a proportionate amount of the fee—it 
being agreed, however, that at the time of completion of 
drawings, specifications and scale details, ready for awarding 
contracts, the total payments to the architect shall not exceed 
—per cent ( %) of the reasonable estimated cost, 
and, should the total cost plus fee exceed the maximum amount 
as herein stipulated, all such excess shall be borne by the 
Architect.” 


Study of Construction in Architectural Education 


By CHARLES W. KILLAM 


the report on the teaching of construction 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts presented by 
Professor Edouard Arnaud to the Franco-British 
Association of Architects and published in the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
of January 14, 1922; also to discuss any points of 
_ interest to a Professor of Architectural Construc- 
tion in the paper by Thomas E. Collcutt, Past 
President R. I. B. A., entitled “A Plea for a 
Broader Conception of Architectural Education,” 
published in the same number of the Journal. 
Professor Arnaud describes his method, adopted 
last year, for teaching practical building methods 
in the Ecole. His course presupposes a knowledge 
of the materials of construction and the methods 
of joining wood, iron and stone. He exhibits 
some six or seven thousand lantern slides illustrat- 
ing the construction of buildings from excavation 
to decoration. The students are not expected to 
take notes in the lectures, as they are supplied 
with a set of notes giving the complete text and 
all the illustrations, but they are required to submit 
note-book sketches, made between lectures. They 
are given, in particular, a set of 90 questions which 
will be asked at the examination, these questions 
covering the fundamental operations. They are 
required to produce a final constructional design 
demanding two and a half months of ‘“‘assiduous”’ 
work. This work is in addition to the mathe- 
matical analysis of the theory of construction 
taught in other courses, and is likely to give pause 
to the enthusiastic young American who hopes to 
go to the Ecole to get rid of mathematics and con- 
struction and to concentrate on design. The large 
number of lantern slides makes the course sound 
hurried. Schools in this country use some slides, 
photographic enlargements, blackboard sketches 
and working drawings, and conduct trips to build- 
ings and works, and are now considering the use 
of moving pictures to illustrate methods of prepar- 
ing and putting together building materials. 
The same number of the Journal has a report of 
the paper by Mr. Collcutt on ‘‘A Plea for a Broader 
-Conception of Architectural Education,” with dis- 
cussion thereof by several members. Mr. Collcutt 
is critical of architectural education in England. 
He presents these constructive suggestions—to 
weed out students adjudged unfitted to the pro- 
fession after a probationary period; to reduce the 
number of problems dealing with large buildings; 
for students to omit some studies (not named) 
but to study Greek literature, to visit the Acropolis, 
and to study Doric flutings. The paper was long 
and discursive, but it brought forth discussion 
which may be worth considering. He suggests, 
in the first place, that no student should be finally 
accepted in an architectural school unless he can 


, THE editor has asked me to comment upon 


show, after two years’ probation, that he has a 
peculiar native aptitude or tendency to architec- 
ture above any other calling. Mr. Collcutt prob- 
ably uses ‘‘architecture’”’ in the same narrow way 
that some graduates of the Ecole do; that is, as 
including only design in its narrow sense, although 
—like many critics of architectural education—he 
does not define. Architecture differs from paint- 
ing, sculpture, poetry or the drama in that it is 
not a purely personal creative art, all the work of 
which must be carried out by the individual artist. 
It isa many sided profession and it has room in 
it for the artist, the planner, the draftsman, the 
colorist, the decorator, the constructor and the 
business man. A student should not be kept out 
of the profession because, at 18, he appears to lack 
one or more of these gifts. 

Mr. Collcutt would have the students’ aptitude 
ascertained by a body of examiners independent 
of the schools. Instructors in architectural schools 
know far more than outsiders about the personality 
of the students, which will be so important in their 
future careers, and they know that personality 
cannot be judged by a written examination or by 
a competition in design. They know very well, 
moreover, that no school record is a sufficient basis 
for a decision as to whether a boy of 18 or 20 is 
fitted to be an architect. Their knowledge of 
the later lives of their graduates makes them hesi- 
tate to claim omniscience or the gift of prophecy. 
Not all successful architects were geniuses at 18. 

Mr. Collcutt specifies that the examination to 
determine the student’s aptitude should be con- 
fined to architecture and that ‘‘steel beams and 
perspective coloring’? should not be considered. 
He complains that architecture as a fine art seems 
to be a secondary consideration in the schools, 
and is much troubled because the schools teach 
the design of “‘steel beams,’’ and at the same time 
he complains of a graduate who entered his office 
and displayed no “‘practical’’ knowledge. He does 
not define “‘practical’’ and he does not tell what he 
expects from the schools, but he does make it clear 
that he does not want the student to know about 
‘steel beams’”’ or ‘‘perspective coloring’ or ‘‘geo- 
metrical drawing.’’ One can only guess that he 
wants the student to be familiar with the details 
of construction, with brickwork, joinery, window 
frames and roof covering, for instance; that he 
wants him to be familiar with the trades rather 
than with the sciences. Every professor of con- 
struction knows how easy it would be to teach these 
more or less ephemeral and ever-varying details, 
and how the students think they are getting some- 
thing valuable when they note down a lot of de- 
tailed dimensions, or detail a window frame, or 
draw a thousand rivet heads on a plate girder; but 
the professor also knows that the schools have no 
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business to waste their time on such details. Mr. 
Collcutt thinks that because an architect with con- 
siderable practice is not likely to design his own 
steel beams, therefore a student should not waste 
time learning the method. There are probably 
ten small offices, where the architect must himself 
do or know all about every part of the work, to 
one large office, where specialists can be hired; and 
architectural schools must not train assistants for 
large offices only. Mr. Collcutt is over-troubled 
by the problem of the design of a steel beam. It 
is not an insuperable problem for the kind of men- 
tality needed to be a successful practitioner, al- 
though it may trouble the long-haired designer who 
is fit only to be kept cooped up in an office without 
knowledge or interest in the ways in which his 
ideas must be executed. Mr. Collcutt does not 
appreciate the value of the by-products in the 
teaching of architectural construction. The theory 
of construction, properly taught, fits the student 
not only to actually design the relatively simple 
structural work of the great majority of ordinary 
buildings, to consult intelligently with engineers, 
to supervise construction with judgment and au- 
thority, but to do his “‘architecture’’ more reason- 
ably because he will have some idea of how a 
building is put together. He will also gain a 
qualitative sense of construction, even if he never 
actually performs a computation. 

The teaching of design and drawing develops 
only one side of the student’s nature—the most 
important side, it is true, but not the only side. 
An architect is not a mere painter whose finished 
work is an idea transferred to canvas by his own 
hand. An architect’s idea is useful only when 
built by the help of many men and of many sciences 
and trades; he must conform to countless condi- 
tions of locations and laws, and use many methods 
and materials. It takes a many-sided man or 
organization to weld all of these elements together 
into a successful building. The student must 
therefore be grounded in fundamental principles 
and habits applicable to the many sides of his 
future work, and the teaching of construction helps. 

The study of building construction demands 
continual use of the imagination in visualizing 
the problem, and continual use of judgment 
in evaluating the elements which affect it. The 
young student is a very inexperienced person. It 
is difficult for him to visualize in three dimensions; 
in fact it is difficult for him to visualize at all at 
first. A constructor cannot limit himself to two 
dimensions; he must think in three dimensions; 
the design of a beam, the collection of loads on a 
column or truss, the design of a reinforced column 
footing, are impossible without thinking in three 
dimensions. Many problems in computation of 
stresses require either diagrams to make the prob- 
lem clear or the ability to visualize the problem 
without the diagrams. This latter ability is val- 
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uable because it can be applied to so many other 
problems of the profession. By occasionally 
working out the structure of one of his problems 
in design, the student gains far more than the abil- 
ity to design a,beam—he gains a sense of the real 
forms that he is dealing with. To the experienced 
architect it is second nature to bear in mind the 
important structural elements when he is planning, 
but it is not second nature to the young student. 
When a student is required to frame the floors and 
roof of his design he begins to appreciate from his 
own observation that the second floor plan has 
something to do with the first, that the side eleva- 
tion is related to the front, that both cross-sections 
of a large room are of interest, and that the roof 
ought to fit on top. It takes the whole staff of a 
school to start him in appreciating these things, and 
the professor of construction helps. 

Students can be taught to overcome the fear of 
simple mathematics, of which some of them are 
proud because they think it proves them better 
designers. The professor of construction can call 
the student’s attention to reasonable requirements 
as to precision, when to bother about three places 
of decimals, and when to approximate; when to 
subordinate unimportant factors and to look out 
for the important ones. He can thus learn to con- 
centrate on essentials and that is a valuable ability 
in all of the work of the profession. Most de- 
signers think that construction is an exact science 
and that mathematics will give the right result. 
The student can be taught that many parts of 
construction cannot be reduced to an exact science, 
that much depends upon intelligent assumptions 
based on judgment, experience with work as actu- 
ally put together by fallible men with imperfect 
materials and subject to all the attacks of the ele- 
ments. This necessity for considering these ap- 
parently outside elements in his construction 
problems may lead him to wider observation of the 
elements which will affect his planning and design 
problems. 

It is a part of the work of the professor of con- 
struction to inculcate some of the habits of mind 
which will help an architect to attack the many 
different kinds of problems which he must solve, 
to teach the habit of reasoning from cause to effect, 
to suggest habits of neat and orderly presentation 
of ideas by drawings, oral statement, written words 
or numeric work. Questions in examinations can 
be so arranged and the answers so criticized that 
students will learn the value of an orderly state- 
ment and the value of the ability to express them- 
selves in clear English. Not all building laws or 
specifications are perfect in these respects. Many 
of these principles and habits are emphasized very 
little in the ordinary criticism in a design course, 
but as long as architecture is an art, a profession, 
a science and a business, they are invaluable prin- 
ciples and habits. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 


SILL, BUCKLER & FENHAGEN, ARCHITECTS 


most important building activity of archi- 

tectural character undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment in several years. The commissions have 
been placed in the hands of private architects, 
selected either by competition or direct appointment 
because of previous experience with bank planning. 
A consulting architect, or in the case of competi- 
tions a professional adviser, was named who de- 
voted detailed study to the special problem of the 
Reserve Bank before any actual work was under- 
taken, proving a valuable link between the Federal 
Reserve Board and the architects. These are ideal 
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conditions for the design and construction of Fed- 
eral buildings and it is hoped the results will merit 
their general adoption for government work. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond was one 
of the first buildings to be completed. The design 
was selected early in 1917 from eight designs sub- 
mitted in competition by as many architectural 
firms, the Jury of Award consisting of three mem- 
bers of the Building Committee in addition to Burt 
L. Fenner of New York and Thomas J. D. Fuller of 
Washington. Their second choice was the design 
submitted by Carneal & Johnston of Richmond, 
and the third that of Parker, Thomas & Rice of 
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General View of Principal Facade 
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Main Banking Room Seen trom Elevator Lobby 


Baltimore and Boston. The entry of the United 
States into the world war prevented the beginning 
of operations until June, 1919. 

The exterior of the structure is a direct expression 
of the plan from which it was developed—a free 
adaptation of Greek precedent, more suggestive 
possibly of the great mausoleum at Helicarnassus 
than of any other single structure. In general it 
recalls this structure in the placing of its colonnade 
of massive Ionic columns above a high and simple 
base. It was thought desirable that no portion of 
the space given up to offices should be more than 
25 feet from direct light; this meant that unless 
areas of working space were to be broken by light 
courts it was imperative that the upper part of the 
structure should not exceed 50 feet in width. The 
main banking room on the ground floor occupies all 
the space which the building plot made available, 
but the demands of light requirement were main- 
tained by the introduction of clerestory windows 
for the central space and additional windows for 
the projecting side aisles. 

A granite plinth of decreasing height on the main 
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facade, topped by a broad band of 
carved ornament, offsets the slope of 
the site and forms a base. Upon this 
foundation is placed the building 
proper, the lower story of which ex- 
tends across the full width of the 
property, above which and smaller in 
area rise the upper stories, surrounded 
by the Ionic colonnade which in turn 
supports the massive entablature and 
cornice. This simple, dignified struc- 
ture is of Indiana limestone in a 
pleasant and uniform color of grayish 
buff. 

Since the functions of a Federal Re- 
serve Bank differ considerably from 
those of the usual bank, involving re- 
lations with other banks and not with 
individual depositors, the arrangement 
of its quarters differs accordingly. As 
one enters the banking room the ab- 
sence of the customary screen and 
partitioned offices on the banking 
floor is immediately noticed, and the 
visitor is impressed with the sense of 
openness and ample space. Offices of 
the bank’s officials and their assis- 
tants are placed back of the columns, 
separated by low marble rails, and in 
the “‘island”’ at the center of the room. 
Many new practical methods of 
handling routine work have been 
originated for this bank and its equip- 
ment includes every improvement 
known to bank designers. Fireproof 
safes have been installed under desks 
throughout the different departments, 
thus eliminating the necessity and loss 
of time in transporting records. 

In the Money Department, money counters have 
been provided with specially designed desks with 
open-work metal tops, where all the money being 
counted is in plain view at all times, and it may be 
locked so when the counter is absent. All money 
while in transit from one department to another is 
transported in locked steel buses. To facilitate the 
quick dispatch of papers, records, etc., from one 
department to another on different floors, pneu- 
matic tubes have been installed. An arrangement 
has been provided by which the front door of the 
building can be instantly locked. 

The vaults were designed to be proof against 
attack by the most skilled burglars or by mob 
violence. The vault is three stories high, and the 
lowest story is 52 feet long by 26 feet wide. The 
upper floor is on a level with the basement floor of 
the building, and the bottom floor extends a con- 
siderable depth below the sub-basement. They are 
connected by a stairway and automatic lift. In all 
working quarters special care has been taken to 
reduce noise by the use of cork tile flooring and a 
sound absorbing tile for the ceilings. 
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Concrete Construction 


I. HISTORY AND USES 
By WALTER W. CLIFFORD, of Clifford & Roeblad, Engineers 


concerning Carthage had been carried out, 

the Carthagenians built a 70-mile aqueduct 
with hydraulic cement. This construction in- 
cluded many arches, some of which are still stand- 
ing and are perhaps the oldest existing structures 
of concrete, although there are evidences of the 
use of hydraulic cement by the Egyptians nearly 
2000 years earlier. 

The Romans used concrete to a considerable 
extent. The domeof the Pantheon with its diam- 
eter of 142 feet is one of the best known examples 
of their work. These early hydraulic cements were 
of course. compounded by nature, unaided by well 
equipped laboratories. After Rome’s glory had 
become history, the use of cement and concrete 
ceased for many years. In 1756 one John Smeaton 
rediscovered the hydraulic properties of argillaceous 
limestone, and his cement was used in the con- 
struction of the Eddystone lighthouse. Natural 
cement was manufactured in England and France 
from the beginning of the nineteenthcentury. In the 
United States it was first manufactured by Canvass 
White near Fayetteville, N. Y., 
in 1818, and was used in building 
the Erie Canal. 

Portland cement was patented 
in England in 1824 by Joseph 
Aspden, a brick mason of Leeds. 
The name is taken from the 
island of Portland because of a 
real or fancied resemblance of 
the limestone there quarried to 
concrete made from the new 
cement. England was the first 
leader in the production of 
Portland cement; Germany then 
took the lead which was later 
wrested from her by the United 
States. The first Portland ce- 
ment to be manufactured in the 
United States was made by 
David O. Saylor of Copley, Pa., 
in 1871. Just before the world 
war the United States’ produc- 
tion of Portland cement was 93 
million barrels, Germany’s 42 
million and Great Britain’s 
about 17 million. Cement manu- 
facture fell off in all countries 
during the war, but the United 
States is practically back to pre- 
war production and its relative 
standing is probably about the 
same as before the war. 

All these early examples of 
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concrete work are without reinforcement. To 
Joseph Monier is ordinarily given credit for the 
invention of reinforced concrete. He was a 
gardener and, being anxious to cut down the thick- 
ness and weight of his ornamental flower pots, 
conceived the idea of introducing a wire mesh into 
the concrete to take care of the stress caused by 
the growing roots. He patented his idea and 
afterwards extended its use to pipes and reservoirs. 
Previous to the time of Monier’s patent M. Lambot 
built a small boat with a 14-inch concrete shell 
reinforced with wire netting. This was exhibited 
at the Paris Exposition in 1855. Lambot, however, 
made no further use of his idea, which he ap- 
parently never considered as anything but a 
novelty. The wartime use of concrete for ships, 
however, lends interest to the record of the first 
concrete boat built two generations earlier. 
Reinforced concrete developed very slowly for 
many years after Monier’s taking his patent. A 
building in New York State designed by W. A. 
Ward in 1875 and the Leland Stanford Jr. Museum 
built by Ransome in 1890 were the earliest all- 
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concrete buildings in this 
country, although at that 


time concrete was becoming 
a serious competitor of steel 
grillages for foundation work. 

The early history of rein- 
forced concrete is largely a 
history of patented reinforc- 
ing floor ‘“‘systems.’’ The 
underlying reason for most of 
the systems was simply the 
necessity of having something 
a little different from the 
other fellow in order to avoid 
paying him royalty. The 
early systems had to do with both the shape of the 
reinforcement and its disposition in the floor. 
Nearly every geometrical shape excepting the circle 
was used for rod cross-sections. The rolled struc- 
tural shapes were naturally carried from the old 
form of construction to the new, and angles and 
I-beams were largely used. Diminutive I-sections 
were then used, as were rods with a Latin cross for 
a section. 

The Engineering News for September 8, 1888, has 
an article on concrete design. It is illustrated with 
a drawing for a cast-in-place cornice reinforced 
with round rods—a very modern appearing sketch 
excepting for the absence of stirrups. The text of 
the article is mainly concerned with the superiority 
of Mr. Ransome’s twisted square bar over Mr. 
Hyatt’s flat bar. The principal argument against 
the latter was the expense of punching holes for the 
cross wires needed for bond. Mr. Hyatt was, by 
the way, one of the pioneers in concrete work as 
well as being a noted citizen. He published a 
treatise on concrete in 1877 and was granted one 
of the earliest patents in this country for concrete 
construction. In his patent claim he outlined the 
purpose of reinforcement as used today and men- 
tioned the advantage of a rolled deformed bar 
which he proposed to manufacture. Flats were 
much used in the early days because of their 
greater bond surface for a given cross-section. 
They were usually set on edge but were sometimes 
laid flat in beams and bent into parabolas to follow 
the lines of maximum tensile stresses. 

An interesting example of the use of systems long 
since passed is the Cottancin System shown in 
Fig. 1. The excrescence below the slab was called 
a ‘spinal stiffener.’’ These stiffeners were not laid 
out like a modern beam system. A‘sthetic con- 
siderations weighed equally with structural re- 
quirements, for a text book, printed a score or 
more years ago, says that these spinal stiffeners 
crossed each other at various angles and that ‘“‘won- 
derfully graceful and artistic effects are thus ob- 
tained.’ Patented systems in concrete construc- 
tion are not entirely a thing of the past. They 
continue down to the present, but they are now 
used in only a small part of the total concrete con- 
struction. 
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The use of concrete in any 
quantity commenced in this 
country with the beginning 
of the present century, and 
even in these two decades 
changes in both theory and 
practice have been great, as 
can be readily observed by 
looking over any 20-year old 
book on concrete. Twenty 
years ago concrete was mixed 
very dry; as one old book 
says, ‘It must not show any 
moisture after continued 
tamping.’’ Spading was un- 
known, the concrete being pounded and tamped 
the way backfill should be—and is not—in street 
trenches. Mechanical mixers were somewhat of a 
novelty and were not considered by everyone as 
equal to good hand mixing. Design also was dif- 
ferent. Theories were well worked out, but the 
parabolic distribution of stress on the compression 
side of beams was used instead of the straight line 
distribution. Formulae were long and cumber- 
some. As one writer aptly expressed it, judging 
from the formula the moment arm of the T-beam 
‘looked as fearsome and was as long as the famous 
arm of the law.” 

It was considered necessary in those days to 
anchor the ends of all rods mechanically—usually 
with plates and nuts. It is related of the con- 
tractor’s resourcefulness, on one of Boston’s 
early concrete buildings, that when he ran short of 
the 6-inch square steel plates which the plans called 
for on the ends of the rods, he had similar wooden 
pieces painted black and went right on with the 
pouring of the concrete. It is presumed that he 
did not consider it necessary to trouble the in- 
spector over so small a matter. 

The general trend of changes in concrete work, 
as we come down to the present time, has been 
simplification. This has been true of both design 
and construction. Simplification has not come in 
the form of standardization, as with structural 
steel, and after reviewing the early history of con- 
crete and reading of the many who viewed with 
dismay the introduction of the dangerous fad of 
the use of concrete, one is particularly reluctant to 
make any prediction. Nevertheless, it seems very 
doubtful if concrete construction usage will ever 
become a matter of selection and use of standard 
sections. This is partly because of the extent of 
field rather than factory manufacture and partly 
because it is the ready adaptability of concrete 
to any size or shape which makes it useful in such 
a variety of ways and places today. 

Foundations were the first structural parts in 
which concrete was largely used. Once it was 
demonstrated that concrete could take the loads, 
the simplicity of its use for pile capping as compared 
with the use of granite levelers was obvious. The 
danger of corrosion in the use of iron or steel made 
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the use of concrete in place of steel grillages in- 
creasingly common until at the present time con- 
crete footings are used almost universally. At 
first they were un-reinforced and stepped like a 
natural stone foundation. Reinforced footings 
followed closely upon the introduction of concrete 
floors. The use of reinforced footings is purely a 
matter of economy. Where the bearing area is 
large enough to require a stepped footing, the intro- 
duction of reinforcing will usually effect a saving 
in concrete and excavation which will more than 
offset the cost of steel. 

Concrete piles are of comparatively recent origin, 
but the availability of an indestructible pile is of 
immense advantage in many cases. Large single 
concrete piles of the caisson type are sometimes 
built to carry the load down to a satisfactory bear- 
ing soil, and are used with great economy in certain 
places. They are particularly adapted to Boston’s 
soil conditions. Concrete foundations naturally 
suggest concrete walls to go on them, and concrete 
is largely used for all types of substructure walls, 
rubble stone for small houses being its only com- 
petitor. Itis of course also used for retaining walls. 

Concrete floors came into being because of the 
realization that exposed iron and steel construction 
was far from fireproof. Terra cotta fireproofing for 
structural steel was later developed, but the lesser 
cost of concrete under most conditions has brought 
about its continued rapid development. Even 
with steel framing, concrete is often used for slabs, 
the only alternative for a fireproof floor being terra 
cotta arches. Concrete floors are used as rein- 
forced slabs, not as arches, and commonly with 
concrete beams. Floors resting on the ground are 
universally of concrete. 

Concrete beams follow naturally from concrete 
slabs. They are heavier than bare steel beams or 
steel fireproofed with terra cotta and they often 
require more depth. In fireproof construction, 
however, the depth of a concrete beam includes 
the depth of the slab, while with steel beams the 
entire beam is below the slab unless slab continuity 
is to be sacrificed. Excepting for very long spans 
and light loads, concrete beams are less expensive 
than steel beams. The use of concrete for grade 
beams and strap beams for cantilevered founda- 
tions is a natural development. Concrete columns 
started as substitutes for brick and granite piers. 
With the development of concrete they are available 
and practical for factory and warehouse buildings 
up to about 10 stories, and they are also being used 
in schoolhouses and similar buildings for three or 
four stories. 

Concrete soon became increasingly popular for 
sidewalks. With the advent of self-propelled 
vehicles, it was found that the best water-bound 
macadam roads were unable to stand the tractive 
power of the driving wheels. This resulted first 
in tar-bound macadam roads of various types, 
and then in concrete roads. The latter are becom- 
ing increasingly popular and at present their con- 
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struction is using a considerable part of our cement 
production. 

But besides the use of concrete in large buildings, 
there is a great field for its use in small dwellings 
and on farms. The cement companies have very 
properly been calling our attention to these uses 
of concrete for many years. In smaller residences 


- concrete is used as a matter of course for base- 


ment and cellar floors, and almost as much for 
foundations and walls. The concrete wall can be 
thinner than the masonry wall and can be made 
waterproof. A concrete first floor makes a frame 
house practically fireproof. In many cities a 
cement plaster on metal lath over the heater is a 
minimum fireproofing requirement. Concrete fire- 
stops in metal lath baskets between studs at floor 
levels also greatly lessen the fire risk at a small cost. 
Concrete slabs are useful for loggia floors and for 
hearths. The latter may sometimes be canti- 
levered out from the chimney if it is of sufficient 
size. This makes a self-contained support for a 
fireplace, entirely independent of framing. 

On the outside of the house there is of course 
stucco with its wide use for finish and concrete for 
the various walks, drives, retaining walls and 
steps, not to speak of pools and garden furniture. 
Exterior steps and walls can be made as unobtru- 
sive as wood or granite, or with the plasticity of 
the concrete and variety of easily obtainable ag- 
gregates can be fitted into the decoration. 

In farm groups the uses for concrete are almost 
limitless. Concrete walks and alleys connecting 
the various buildings are a luxury in some places 
but a necessity in other places where winter or 
rainy season brings heavy mud. Exterior concrete 
platforms are used for wash floors for cars and other 
vehicles, and concrete feeding platforms are sani- 
tary and save the feed from being trampled into the 
mud. 

Water and feeding troughs, cisterns, elevated 
water tanks, silos, and perhaps with the present 
trend of time we may add fuel oil tanks, are all 
satisfactorily made of concrete. In barns and 
stables two requirements make for the use of con- 
crete—first, the advantage of permanent fireproof 
construction, and second, the need for cleanliness. 
This construction has the further advantage of 
being ratproof. There are also the uses of concrete 
for miscellaneous minor buildings,—garages, corn 
cribs, milk and pump houses, root cellars and ice- 
houses. 

Since every architect must use concrete at some 
time, he needs a good idea of its manufacture and 
use, and unless he has both the interest and time to 
become quite familiar with constantly improving 
practice he needs to know where he can get depend- 
able advice on his larger work. Concerning con- 
crete work it may be said that the country as a 
whole follows Pope’s injunction—‘‘Be not the first 
by whom the new is tried, nor yet the last to lay the 
old aside.’’ The east is not the first to try the new 
and the west is not the last to discard the old. 
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ITH the popularity of remod- 
eled old city houses for mod- 


ern residences there has come an 
appreciation of the garden possibili- 
ties of their rear yards. These indi- 
vidual spaces are, of course, com- 
paratively small because the width 
seldom exceeds 25 feet and the depth 
probably twice that figure. Luxuri- 
ant and heavy foliage 1s not possible 
because of restricted sunlight, nor ts 
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it desirable; these spaces are best 
considered after the manner of the 
small inner courts of old Spanish and 
Italian houses in which simple archi- 


tectural and sculptural forms con- 
tribute as much of the garden feel- 
ing as the flowers and shrubs. The 
accompanying illustrations show a 
simple and interesting treatment at 
the rear of Miss Dean’s office in New 
York. 
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Elevator Installation 
PART I 


By HERBERT M. GARRIOTT, ARCHITECT 


project of any magnitude presents a problem 
varied and complicated enough to delight the 
technical heart of any trained engineer. To the 
architect in many cases this problem is entirely one 
for the engineer’s solution, and the necessary spaces 
and structural provisions for an efficient installa- 
tion are neglected and at times totally ignored on 
preliminary sketches and the resulting drawings; 
but the architect, general contractor and elevator 
contractor will work to a disadvantage, and com- 
plications are sure to develop unless full particulars 
and details of elevator shafts are decided upon and 
furnished each interested party well in advance. 
In laying out an‘elevator installation one of the 
first things to be determined, of course, is the speed 
and the load. Under the generally accepted regu- 
lations passenger cars are figured at the rate of 75 
Ibs. live load per sq. ft., while cars to carry freight 
are figured at a capacity determined by the pur- 
poses for which they are to be used. The speed of 
the car determines to a certain extent the size of the 
machine, and when arranging for the overhead work 
this, of course, must be taken into consideration. 
If the machine is to be mounted over the hoist- 
way, the slow-speed car, that is up to 200 ft. a min- 
ute, can usually be accommodated within the 
limits of the hoistway, although this is not always 
possible. With a high-speed car the penthouse to 
enclose the machine must be considerably larger 
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Fig. 1 


than the hoistway. It is therefore imperative that 
the layout of the elevator work be determined before 
the final framing plans are drawn, so that provi- 
sions may be made at the proper time to care for the 
increased size as well as the increased loads of the 
overhead construction. 

In figuring the beams to carry the machine, the 
loads are usually doubled ‘‘for shock.’’ That is, 
if the car drops freely and comes to rest on the 
quick action of the safeties, the shock on the over- 
head beams is not only the shock of the car but also 
of the counter-weight, so that the beams must be 
figured not only sufficiently heavy to carry the load 
of the car and the counter-weight but must be 
doubled on account of the additional impact. 

Frequently elevators are installed in such a 
manner that the lowest stop level of the car is not 
the lowest portion of the building. If, for any 
reason, the space below the hoistway is to be used 
other than for the machinery of the elevator pro- 
posed, it is absolutely necessary, as well as a code 
requirement, that the bottom of the shaft be de- 
signed and framed so that there will be no possi- 
bility of the car dropping through and injuring 
occupants of the space below. 

As an illustration of the effect of the falling car, 
one accident which came to the writer’s attention 
may be worth mentioning. The car fell through 
three stories and came to rest on some old-fashioned, 
obsolete type bumpers which were carried across an 
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8 ft. hoistway on 4 x 4 angle irons, TYPE 
and the result of the dropping of 
the car, as far as equipment was PASSENGER 


Fig. 6 


concerned, was to shear off two 
bolts and bend the angle iron so 
that the level of the bumpers was 
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cases, with the exception of trac- 
tion drive elevators, a depth of 
pit of at least 3 ft. 6 ins. from low- 


approximately 4 ins. below the 
normal level. 
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est stop to bottom of pit should be 
allowed. For a traction drive in- 


Engineers have not yet evolved 
a right method of calculating the 
impact stress due to a free falling 
car, as many elements enter into this consideration, 
but architects and engineers must be prepared in 
their layouts to reinforce the lower portion of the 
elevator shaft sufficiently to give protection to the 
space below. 

The elevator contractor should be furnished 
special 34 in. scale sketches showing general con- 
ditions existing in and around the elevator shafts. 
From these sketches, drawings showing the general 
arrangement of the elevator installation can be 
made by this contractor, to be in turn checked and 
approved by the architect. Copies of these draw- 


ings, after approval, should then be furnished each 
contractor having to do with the installation. 

The pit in connection with the 
In the majority of 


Pit and Shaft. 
shaft is of prime consideration. 
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CLEARANCES AT CAR OPENING 


stallation a depth of 6 ft. and at 
times for the high speed type (400 
f. p. m. or over) a depth of at 
least 7 ft. 6 ins. is necessary. Where the basement 
is the lowest stop it will obviously be necessary to 
carry the shaft pit into a sub-basement or to provide 
a special depression below the floor. Footings for 
columns and foundations in connection with the 
shaft should be kept below the bottom of the shaft 
pit in order that the finished lines of the shaft may 
be uninterrupted. 

The waterproofing of pits and of machine rooms, 
where they are built in connection with the pits, isa 
very important consideration. There are various 
approved ways of waterproofing this type of con- 
struction, and no doubt each individual architect 
has his preference. It should be remembered that 
it is very necessary that machine rooms be quite 
dry, and whatever system of waterproofing is used 
it should be carried 
under all machine foun- 
dations. 

There are many con- 
siderations which should 
enter into the exact di- 
mensions and the detail- 
ing and constructing of 
the elevator shaft. Some 
structural characteristics 
may require that the cor- 
ner post type of instal- 
lation be used, or in 
other cases the side post 
type may be more prac- 
tical. Specific clearance 
space is required by most 
building codes between 
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sides of car and walls of 
shaft and between floor 
saddle and floorof car (“‘A,”’ 
Figs. 3 and 4). 

There is a possibility of 
there being doors on more 
than one side of the shaft, 
and this condition may 
determine the location of 
counter-weights. Figs. 1 to 
9 illustrate different types 
of shafts, posts and open- 
ings and the required clear- 
ance dimensions in each 
case. Figs. 1 and 2 illus- 
trate typical examples of 
installation with elevator openings in one side of 
shaft only. Where the width of shaft is limited it 
is possible to save some 4 ins. of width by using 
the corner post installation. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that when the corner posts are used the widths 
of car and shaft openings are more restricted and the 
door is not on car center. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show arrangements for doors on 
opposite sides and the same remarks pertaining to 
width of shaft just made will apply. The use of 
doors on opposite sides for passenger service re- 
quires of course two automatic door locks at each 
stop and equipment which will allow the operation 
of either door by the operator without leaving his 
post. In Fig. 5 is illustrated the most logical use 
for the corner post installation —a shaft where 
doors on adjacent sides are necessary. It is easily 
seen that in this case the use of side posts is impos- 
sible. 
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Fig. 6 shows an exceptional installation where 
openings are required on three sides. This type 
of shaft construction is sometimes found in freight 
elevators, but very seldom in passenger elevator 
installations. Figs. 7 and 8 show a usual method of 
installing a bank of cars, Fig. 7 showing the side 
post and Fig. 8 the corner post type. As in Figs. 
1 and 2, the only advantage of the corner post in- 
stallation is a saving of space in width of shaft. 
Fig. 9 illustrates a more approved method of con- 
struction for a bank of two or more cars and repre- 
sents quite a saving in width of shaft. 

Guide posts must in every instance be securely 
anchored at regular intervals to avoid deflection, 
caused by vibration and impact due to car stops. 
In the detail drawings of shafts to be turned over to 
contractors all fireproofing and plastering in the 
shafts should be shown and exact thicknesses 
marked. 
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Elevator Machine Rooms. With 
the hydraulic elevator type the 
machine room should be located 
under the shaft at the lowest level, 
or at least directly connected with 
the bottom of the shaft. The 
hydraulic geared type is very 
little used of recent years, and the 
remarkable development of the 
electric type of installation has 
left but a very limited field for 
even the hydraulic plunger ele- 
vator. The mechanical equip- 
ment in connection with the 
hydraulic plunger elevator con- 
sists of a plunger operating within 
a cylinder which is protected be- 
low the surface by an iron casing. 
The plunger, which at its top car- 
ries the elevator car, is controlled 
by water pressure within the 
cylinder. In connection with this 
water pressure system is a pumping unit, excepting 
very rarely where the system is operated by pres- 
sure from mains. This equipment may ordinarily 
be provided for below the elevator shaft. 

Electric drum type or traction drive machines 
may be located either in the basement, directly over 
the shaft or on any of the intermediate floors. It 
would seem, as a matter of space economy, good 
practice to locate the machine room over the shaft, 
in a bulkhead or penthouse. In this case the floor 
of the machine room should be a solid concrete slab 
with small openings or slots, only large enough to 
permit unobstructed passage for the cables. With 
this arrangement direct outside light and ventila- 
tion must be provided in the shaft under machine 
room floor slab, somewhat as shown in Fig. 10, un- 
less the shaft is located on outside wall. Shaft win- 
dows must be approved fire underwriters’ windows 
with fusible link. 

Another point in favor of the overshaft machine 
room is the ease of lighting when it is thus located. 
The overshaft location is much freer from the ac- 
cumulation of dust and dirt, machines are more 
easily accessible for repair and maintenance, and a 
length of cable equal to the full travel of the car is 
saved. 


Types of Elevators 


Hydraulic Elevators. The geared type hydraulic 
elevator is practically obsolete. The plunger type 
hydraulic is used principally at present in a limited 
field, where rises and loads are such that the avail- 
able water pressure will permit of plungers of small 
section with a resultant small water consumption 
and cost. 

Electric Elevators. The remarkable development 
of the electric type elevator after its introduction 
in 1889, the more recent improvements in motors, 
controllers and mechanical parts, and particularly 
the development to something near perfection of the 
electric gearless traction type have made this type 
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by far the most desirable installa- 
tion for the modern building. The 
attainable speed with smooth, 
positive operation has greatly 
added to the favor accorded this 
type by engineers of today. It 
has another great advantage in 
that the machine and all mechan- 
ical equipment can be located over 
the shaft. This means the saving 
of space in the basement, which is 
often quite valuable. With the 
gearless traction type no cables 
are wound up, since the move- 
ment of the car is accomplished 
through the traction between 
sheave drums and one set of 
cables connecting at one end with 
the car and at the other with the 
counter-weight; hence the width 
of drum or driving sheave and the 
size of machine for a given capac- 
ity remain at a minimum. 

In this type of elevator a slow speed motor is 
directly connected with the driving sheave and 
break pulley by a shaft which assures a minimum 
loss of power due to friction. 

Elevator Controls. The different methods of con- 
trolling elevator car travel are hand rope, lever and 
hand wheel, electric switch and push button. Hand 
rope control is applicable only to slow-speed freight 
elevators. Lever and hand wheel control require 
more space allowance in the elevator shaft than the 
electric switch control and are obsolete. 

The mechanical parts of the electric switch con- 
trol are placed inside the car so that no additional 
shaft space is needed. The switch handle auto- 
matically resumes the neutral position if released 
when in operation. The movement of the switch 
handle from the neutral position energizes various 
magnet coils on the controller, and these magnets 
complete circuits which control direction and speed 
of the car and the operation of the motor and brakes. 

The push-button type of control is entirely auto- 
matic in operation, and if properly installed is safe- 
guarded against any mishap. In the elevator car 
is located a series of push-buttons, each button 
marked with the number of the floor to which its 
manipulation will dispatch the car. When the par- 
ticular floor designated is reached, the car is stopped 
by the automatic operation of the electric magnets 
which open or close the circuits operating the ma- 
chine and brakes. On each floor also, near the 
shaft door, is located a push-button which auto- 
matically calls the car to that particular floor in the 
same manner as the operation of the buttons in the 
car. The system is so automatically safeguarded 
that the car cannot be operated until a// of the shaft 
doors are closed and locked, and no shaft door can 
be opened until the car is stationary and before it. 

In addition to the floor buttons in the car is an 
emergency button which stops the car instantly. 
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Electrical Wiring Layouts for Modern Buildings 


PART V 
By NELSON C. ROSS, Associate Member, A.I.E.E. 


be made for telephone service, and where the 

building is large, local telephones should be con- 
sidered in addition to the instruments of the tele- 
phone company. 

Provision for Telephones. In sections where over- 
head telephone distribution is used, and where the 
building is so situated that the telephone lines may 
be carried direct from the pole on the street to the 
building, the telephone company usually makes the 
installation, without charge to the customer. In 
this case the wire passes from the pole to a bracket 
on the building, generally at a point 20 or more 
feet above the ground, thence down the outside of 
the building on cleats, and through the wall into 
the basement, where a protective arrestor is in- 
stalled at the point of entrance. The wire is then 
run exposed, passing up through the floors and 
connecting with the instruments. 

Any number of telephones may be installed in 
this way, as the wires are exposed and are simply 
stapled to the walls and to the ceiling of the base- 
ment. While this construction is less expensive 
than conduit wiring, it is unsightly and the wires 
are not protected from mechanical injury. Again, 
where the wire passes down from the bracket on the 
outside of the house, it may be easily cut by anyone 
contemplating mischief. It is therefore advisable 
to provide for a 14-inch conduit on the outside of 
the building for the telephone wire, the conduit 
passing through the basement wall in an elbow, or 
with a condulet fitting, a weatherproof head to be 
used on the conduit, at the bracket. This protects 
the telephone service wire from injury or mischief. 

Where underground telephone service is used, a 
conduit is required from the property line to the 
building. The telephone company will provide 
conduit from the nearest manhole to the property 
line and will connect with the conduit on the prop- 
erty. It is sometimes advisable to get a price from 
the telephone company for the installation of the 
conduit on the property, and to include this price 
in the contract as an allowance, so that the tele- 
phone company may make the complete installa- 
tion to the building. 

In planning new work, however, it is well to 
provide a conduit raceway for the telephone wires, 
particularly when there are several instruments to 
be used. It is further advisable to run an under- 
ground conduit from the house to the nearest tele- 
phone pole and thus do away with the necessity of 
any overhead wires connecting with the building. 
With this system, a connecting cabinet, approxi- 
mately 12 by 4 and fitted with hinged door and 
lock, is located in the basement at the point where 
the service enters, the underground conduit ter- 


I: planning the wiring layout, provision should 
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minating in this cabinet. From the cabinet one or 
more conduits should run to the telephone outlets, 
using 4%-inch conduit forone circuit and 34-inchcon- 
duit for two circuits. The telephone outlets should 
consist of the standard 4-inch outlet boxes, fitted 
switch type covers, set flush with the wall. For 
wall instruments set the outlets 4 feet 6 inches 
above the floor; for desk instruments set the out- 
lets approximately 18 inches above the floor, so 
that the ringer may be mounted over the outlet, 
the cord leading to the instrument. As there is 
likely to be considerable distance between outlets 
on residence work, it is well to insist that the con- 
duits be fished as soon as installed, that a cord be 
drawn into the conduits, and each conduit plugged 
at the outlet. It is well, also, to require each outlet 
to be covered with a blank switch plate, this being 
removed when the wires are installed by the tele- 
phone company. 

Local Telephones. In larger residences local 
telephones are commonly used, and the wiring 
plans should include all local equipment. The local 
or house telephones are independent in every way 
of the outside service. The instruments are located 
in servants’ corridor or rooms, the butler’s station, 
the kitchen, laundry, garage or stable, and in the 
corridors on each floor or in masters’ rooms. 

With but two or three local telephones to be con- 
sidered, the single-point instruments for common 
talking and selective ringing may be used. With six 
or eight instruments, however, this system is 
objectionable, as but two can talk at one time, and 
anyone lifting a receiver can “‘listen in.”’ With six 
or eight instruments the intercommunicating sys- 
tem is favored. This gives selective ringing and 
talking, and several may talk without interference. 
The instruments are made in both the surface and 
the flush types, and with the long or watch-case 
receiver. 

On the intercommunicating instruments there is 
one button for each station, so that a ten-station 
telephone would be fitted with a ten-button plate. 
With this system one wire is used with each station 
plus four additional wires; thus with a ten-station 
equipment, a 14-wire cable will connect each instru- 
ment, and the connecting conduit must be large 
enough to take cable. 

The conduits for these telephones must be con- 
tinuous from instrument to instrument (see Fig. 1), 
and the splices should be made in a terminal block 
provided for these connections. A conduit from the 
nearest outlet should be run to the basement to 
provide for the battery. Dry cells are used as a 
rule, and these may be mounted on a shelf or in a 
small cabinet. 

There are two battery circuits, one for talking and 
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one for ringing. If desired, the ringing circuit may 
be from a bell-ringing transformer, but a battery 
(usually of two or three cells) must be used on the 
talking circuit. 

Standard cotton-covered telephone wire made up 
in cable form, and the whole surrounded by a sub- 
stantial braid, is used on these systems. Where the 
cable is run underground to garage or to outbuild- 
ings, however, it should be sheathed with lead in 
addition to the braid. 

Protective Circuits. Burglar alarm equipment, 
while used extensively in factory buildings, lofts, 
etc., is seldom used on residence work other than 
in isolated districts. On isolated residence work, 
however, it is well to consider the use of alarm 
equipment, particularly with reference to the stable 
and garage. The wiring of alarm equipment is the 
same as that required for bell circuits, and current 
is generally derived from a battery located in the 
basement, or through bell-ringing transformers. 
The system may be of the closed circuit type (where 
the opening of the circuit or breaking of any wire 
will set off the alarm), or of the open circuit type 
where the contact is closed to sound the alarm. For 
residence work the open circuit system is to be 
preferred. 

In general, the system consists of switches or 
spring contacts installed at all points to be pro- 
tected, as at the doors, windows, etc., an outlet 
being located at these points, and equipped with a 
spring contact, which is held open when the door 
or window is closed, and which closes and sounds 
the alarm as soon as the door or window is opened. 
The two wires of the circuit connect to all outlets, 
so that the closing of any one of the contacts will 
set off the gong. One gong or a number may be 
used so that help may be called from different 
points. 

A master switch of the cylinder lock type is 
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installed in a convenient place by which the cir- 
cuit may be opened. Thus, during the day, the 
system is inoperative by the use of this switch, and 
in use as soon as the switch is closed. When it is 
desired to locate immediately the point of alarm, 
an annunciator is connected in with the system, so 
that the target shows up on the annunciator locat- 
ing the point of disturbance. 

Where alarm wires are carried to the garage 
or other outbuildings, the wires should be lead- 
sheathed and should be installed underground, as 
overhead wires could easily be tampered with. 
Standard protective devices for the alarm system 
include transom springs for transoms or for swing- 
ing windows, single- and double-window springs, 
shade springs which operate the alarm in the event 
of the shade being raised, door trips, floor springs 
for installation in front of furniture or safes, burglar 
alarm matting, and traps with which a cord is 
stretched across a corridor or path, the cord re- 
leasing a spring contact when disturbed. 

The equipment is made for either momentary or 
continuous ringing, so that the alarm will continue 
to sound even if the door or window, etc., is imme- 
diately closed. The annunciators and gongs may be 
located at two or more points, working together, 
and any number of switches may be installed where 
desired to permit of local control of different build- 
ings. Lock switches of the cylinder mortise type 
may be installed at certain doors and connected in 
the alarm circuit, so that persons with the proper 
keys may enter the building without sounding the 
alarm. 

It is to be preferred that the wiring be installed 
in conduit or in armored wire. If expense is to be 
considered, however, rubber-covered wire may be 
drawn into stud constructions. Outlet boxes for all 
types of equipment are available and these are 
set at points permitting the switches and spring 
contacts to be mortised in door 
and window frames or elsewhere. 
Where the runs are long it is ad- 
visable to use No. 14 wire, and 
the circuits should be installed 
with soldered joints. 

Door Openers. These openers 
are wired and connected up in 
the same manner as the bells 
and signals, the opener mortised 
in the jamb of the door and tak- 
ing the place of the lock; or, if 
desired, the opener may be lo- 
cated above the lock. The 
openers may be operated from 
battery (four cells) or from a 
bell-ringing transformer. Wire 
should be not less than No. 16 
rubber-covered wire. Any num- 
ber of buttons may be installed 
in convenient places to operate 
one Or more openers. . Openers 
are, as a rule, used on entrance 
doors and yard gates. 


A Record of aay 


Architectural 
Achievement 


T has not been so very many 
I years ago that the mention 
of the name of Texas 
brought before the mind’s eye of 
the average Easterner a con- 
ventional picture. In this pic- 
ture the Texas citizen appeared 
as a ‘‘cow person” who enjoyed 
eating tobacco; the typical 
Texas metropolis was portrayed 
as a wide place in the road, en- 
tirely surrounded by saloons, 
and inahazy sort of way, Davy 
Crockett, water melons, Texas 
rangers and longhorns were 
very likely to be included. As 
for the architecture of Texas, 
aside from that state’s splen- 
did, ruined missions, the words 
“architecture” and ‘‘Texas” 
were simply not used together. 
However real such a picture 
may have been in years gone 
by, it lacks greatly in likeness 
to the Texas of today. In this 
last. generation the southwest 
has awakened to a realization 
of her own natural and com- 
mercial resources, with the re- 
sult that she is enjoying a 
steady, healthy growth and 
perhaps even more than her 
share of prosperity, and with 
this prosperity and progress 
there has come, among other 
things, an appreciation of, and 
an earnest desire to create, better things in archi- 
tecture. 

Excepting for the missions of Texas, in the neigh- 
borhood generally of San Antonio, and the few 
though nevertheless inspiring examples of southern 
colonial, seemingly centered in Austin, the south- 
west has no early architecture to which it can turn 
for study or precedent, and unfortunately these 
examples, as few and as scattered as they are, have 
not had the care and preservation of which they are 
deserving. The first real era in which architecture 
was known and practiced, as such, came to the 
southwest with the period of “red sandstone 
Romanesque”’ in the eighties. Of this style there 
are still, perhaps unfortunately, abundant examples 
throughout Texas though they are gradually giving 
way in the growth of the towns and cities to better 
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things. Since that period there 
has been steady progress for- 
ward in both the quantity and 
quality of architectural work. 
The city of Dallas—second 
in population among Texas 
cities, but first in any number 
of more important ways, as 
its Chamber of Commerce ad- 
mits—presents a record of 
progress which is typical of the 
progress of the southwest as 
a whole. Dallas’ first big step 
forward in an architectural way 
came in 1898 with the erection 
of the Linz Building, a 7-story, 
fireproof office structure. This 
was followed in 1901 by the 
completion of the Wilson Build- 
ing, a similar structure of 9 
stories, and when in 1908 the 
15-story, steel skeleton, fire- 
proof Preetorian Building, the 
“first skyscraper in Texas,”’ 
was completed, Dallas was on 
its way to its present position 
as, to quote the Chamber of 
Commerce, “the skyscraper 
center of the southwest, with 
58 buildings 6 to 24 stories in 
height either completed or un- 
der construction.” 
Immediately following the 
armistice Texas enjoyed her 
full share of the nation-wide, 
post-war construction activity, 
San Antonio, Fort Worth, Houston, El Paso and 
Waco all having building programs that closely 
parallel that of Dallas. Texas has probably felt 
less than any other state the depression that has 
existed for the past several months in many parts 
of the country. Part of this may be attributed to 
the fact that several of the larger cities, Dallas in- 
cluded, have put the policy of the open shop into 
practice with the result that labor troubles to re- 
tard construction work have been almost negligible. 
It is unquestionably true that credit for certain 
of Dallas’ best architectural works goes outside of 
Texas, as for example that landmark of Dallas, the 
Adolphus Hotel by T. P. Barnett of St. Louis, the 
Union Terminal Station by Jarvis Hunt of Chicago, 
and the Forest Avenue High School by Wm. B. 
Ittner of St. Louis, and although much of the nota- 
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First Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Dallas 
Herbert M. Greene Company, Architects 


ble work which is now being done in Texas is due 
entirely to Texas architects there are several in- 
stances in which local architects have worked in 
collaboration with those from elsewhere, proof of 
the good spirit in which local firms co-operate with 
architects from the large cities outside the state to 
obtain good architecture, and proof also that archi- 
tects have a higher regard for architecture than for 
their own personal advancement. 

An instance of such co-operation is the Magnolia 
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Girls’ Home for the Y. W.C.A., Dallas 


Herbert M. Greene Company, Architects 


Building, in Dallas, which is perhaps the most im- 
portant single architectural achievement of Texas, 
the work of Alfred C. Bossom of New York in as- 
sociation with Lang & Witchell of Dallas. When 
completed this structure will be 29 stories in height, 
towering above the already inspiring skyline of 
Dallas. Two of the largest ecclesiastical buildings 
in the entire southwest, now in course of erection, 
are entirely the work of Texas architects, the First 
. E. Church, South, in Dallas of which the Her- 
bert M. Greene Co. are 
architects, and the First 
Baptist Church at Hous- 
ton, designed by C. D. 
Hill & Co. The museum 
designed for the Houston 
Art League is the work 
of William Ward Watkin. 
The Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral at San Antonio, the 
dignified exterior of which 
suggests the purpose for 
which the structure is in- 
tended, is also the work 
of the Herbert M. Greene 
Co., and the recent addi- 
tion to the Jefferson Hotel 
4 in Dallas is the work of 
aA Lang & Witchell who 
were the architects of the 
original Jefferson, while 
notable among recent 
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Alfred C. Bossom, Architect 
Lang & Witchell, Associated 
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Texas office structures is 
the Waggoner Building in 
Fort Worth by Sanguinet 
& Staats. 

The buildings mentioned 
are only a few examples of 
thearchitectural work typi- 
fying the spirit of this sec- 
tion of the country. There 
are other individuals and 
other firms whose names 
are linked with the archi- 
tectural progress of the 
southwest, men whose vig- 
orous pursuit of all that is 
for good in their profession 
is more and more emphati- 
cally calling the attention 
of the country to the re- 
sults which they are ac- 
complishing. The oppor- 
tunity which an increasing 
volume of work affords to 
the architects of Texas was 
well brought out in the 
recent exhibition of the 
Dallas Architectural Club, 
which, it may be observed 
in passing, was unique in 
that it was the first archi- 
tectural exhibition of any 
magnitude ever held in 
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Waggoner Building, Fort Worth 


Sanguinet & Staats, Architects 


Scottish Rite Cathedral, San Antonio 
Herbert M. Greene Company, Architects 
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Forest Avenue High School, Dallas 
Wm. B. Ittner, Architect 


Texas, and in that it included only work in which 
architects of the state have been engaged. It was 
an inspiring exhibition and proved that the future 
architectural advancement of Texas is in competent 
hands. 

There has long been a feeling in this state that the 
members of the profession in the east look upon 
“architecture as she is practiced”’ in Texas in a pat- 
ronizing sort of way. The east has had centuries 
in which to build up her record of architectural 
achievement of which she and the whole country are 
so justly proud; so Texas, despite her youth, has no 
excuses to make for her progress. Perhaps it is in 
some measure due to this feeling that the profession 
in the southwest is making such efforts to work for 
all that is good in architecture, and perhaps one of 


the reasons for this article is the desire to bring 
about a keener appreciation of the fact that all 
through this section there are men who are giving 
the best there is in them for the betterment of the 
profession. 

DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE BANK. The building 
which houses the Dallas branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, one of the most notable additions to 
the city’s architecture, is the work of Graham, 
Anderson, Probst & White. The exterior exhibits 
a successful adaptation of classic design to the 
requirements of a modern business structure and 
has been worked out in Indiana limestone. The 
entrance to the building is within a recess in the 
main facade, the heavy columns which separate this 
recess from the street upholding the entablature 
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Junius Heights Grade School, Dallas 
Herbert M. Greene Company, Architects 
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House for A. E. Parker, Esq., Dallas 


Anton F, Korn, Architect 


which extends around the structure between the 
third and fourth stories, while just above the en- 
trance and resting upon the entablature are placed 
a heavy cartouche and carved eagles which relieve 
the severity of the facade. 

Although it is situated on a corner, the area of the 
building makes necessary a light court which ex- 
tends through all the stories above the ground floor, 
the cages of the tellers being grouped at the center 
of this floor and lighted from a skylight in the light- 


ing court. An elevator close to the main entrance 
of the building gives access to the bank’s working 
quarters in the upper stories, but the greater part 
of this ground floor is occupied by the necessary 
public spaces and the offices of the Governor, the 
Federal Reserve Agent and the other officials of the 
bank and their secretaries. At the rear of the 
building there is a truck enclosure into which cur- 
rency trucks may drive, being locked in while they 
are being loaded or unloaded, and a lift from this 


Museum for the Houston Art League, Houston 
Wm. Ward Watkin, Architect 
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Jefferson Hotel, Dallas 
Lang & Witchell, Architects 


entrance communicates directly with the great 
vaults. To afford all possible safety these vaults 
are placed in the basement and at the center of the 
bank’s area; but one entrance leads to the vault’s 
entrance and but one to the inner enclosure, and 
opening from the outer enclosure are numerous 
small offices or cages for the counting of currency 
or checking up of deliveries. From the inner en- 
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closure a spiral stairway leads to 
the tellers’ cages upon the main 
floor above. 

The floor plans included here 
show an arrangement of all the 
various departments required in 
a branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. |The second floor is in 
effect a mezzanine since it ex- 
tends about the four sides of the 
main banking room, the greater 
part of which is the equivalent of 
two stories in height. Upon this 
floor, which is reached both by 
elevator and stairway from the 
ground floor, are the offices of 
the auditing department, the 
credit, loan and discount de- 
partments and special storage 
spaces for their use. Above the 
main floor there are the incom- 
ing and outgoing transit de- 
partments, coupon rooms and 
conference rooms, while a par- 
ticularly well lighted space is occupied by the book- 
keepers. To the stenographic corps there has been 


assigned a well lighted corner space upon the fourth 
floor since it has been found that the clicking of a 
large. number of typewriters interferes with the 
business of a bank if they are used in those parts of 
the building to which the public has access, and 
yet they must be near at hand. 
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The “Dallas Canyon,” Looking East on Main Street 
Showing the principal high buildings erected in recent years 
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UNION TERMINAL STATION, DALLAS, TEXAS 
JARVIS HUNT, ARCHITECT 
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The Regent Theater, Brighton, England 


ROBERT ATKINSON, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT 


HE rapidly increasing popularity of motion 
pictures, which has made their production 
one of the greatest of industries, has been 
the cause of many interesting developments in 
The mod- 


buildings intended for their exhibition. 


ern cinema or motion picture 
theater differs in certain re- 
spects, in function as well as 
in plan, from. the usual the- 
ater devoted to the drama 
which is generally intended 
for the production of regular 
theatrical performances which 
last for several hours— all the 
time during which patrons are 
in the building; the cinema 
theater,on the contrary, caters 
to an audience which comes 
and goes at will, and the 
management of such a house 
realizes the possibilities held 
forth by restaurants, tea 
rooms and rooms for dancing 
and other forms of diversion 
for patrons who have wearied 
of the cinema itself. 
Brighton is the English 
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equivalent of Atlantic City—a seashore town in the 
south of England and not too far from London to 
make it popular, and at Brighton there is presented 
every possible form of amusement apt to interest 
visitors in a holiday mood. The Regent Theater at 
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Brighton, therefore, has been 
planned with a view to mak- 
ing it literally the last word in 
cinema houses, and it repre- 
sents the outcome of years of 
effort to improve and develop 
the cinema theaters owned by 
a great firm of producers. 
The site upon which the 
theater is built presented 
difficulties calculated to tax 
the ingenuity of its architect, 
for it is sufficiently near to a 
corner to afford frontages on 
both streets without actually 
including the corner, added 
to which disadvantage these 
two streets were upon radi- 
cally different grades—dif- 
ficulties which skillful plan- 
ning has not only overcome 
but even turned to good 
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Entrance and Lower Balcony Plan 


account. The facades of the theater have been 
worked out in colored marbles and terra cotta 
which give to the exterior an appearance of festive 
gaiety which accords well with its purpose. Fol- 
lowing in general the traditions of the treatment of 
cinema theaters it is planned with a deep recess 
which is set within a facade of marble paneled with 
broad strips of red marble. Della Robbia panels 
and plaques in blue, white and green decorate the 
architrave of black marble which defines the en- 
trance recess. 

The lower seating level is reached from the minor 
thoroughfare; upon this level is also placed (di- 
rectly beneath the main entrance) the ‘‘Ship Cafe,” 
which opens directly from the auditorium foyer 
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which extends around this lower floor. This inter- 
esting restaurant is planned as a free rendering of 
the ward room of an eighteenth century ship of 
the three-decker type, in all the color of the orig- 
inal. Its decoration suggests the highly colored 
models of Elizabethan and Stuart ships which are 
seen in some of the English museums. Its windowed 
forecastle with the lion and the unicorn is correctly 
raked to the lines of the ship, and its heavily tim- 
bered red ceiling and wall posts painted and toned 
to a rich blue-green, its thin uprights of Venetian 
red and its gold and orange panels recall the ro- 
mance of the days when the foundations were being 
laid of Great Britain’s might upon the sea. The 
“Ship Cafe” is original in conception, homelike in 
the luxurious ease of its equip- 
ment, and warm and cheerful in 
its color. 

The principal entrance, 
placed upon a higher level, leads 
to the upper floor or gallery of 
the theater proper which is 
arranged in the usual sloping 
fashion with a row of boxes or 
“loges’”’ occupying the space 
nearest the stage. It is inter- 
esting to note that this cinema 
theater includes the usual boxes 
at the sides of the proscenium 
arch, although the present ten- 
dency in America is to omit them 
in the interest of the increased 
seating capacity which their 
omission would make possible. 
Owing to the form as well as 
the character of the building 
plot, the auditorium has been 
given a fan shape, with each of 
3,000 seats having an unob- 
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View of Box and Orchestra Foyers from Stage 


structed view of the entire stage at all times. 

Color is not often sufficiently emploved in the- 
aters of any kind, and yet nowhere more than in 
buildings devoted to public amusement is it so 
necessary to create the atmosphere of lightness 
and gaiety which the wise use of color gives. The 
auditorium of the Regent Theater affords a strik- 
ing illustration of the value of mural decoration in 
a place of public amusement. In addition to the 
use of rich mural painting by Lawrence Preston 
about the proscenium arch the box foyer contains 
a series of ‘‘Columbine”’ panels by Walpole Champ- 
neys and three large allegorical paintings represent- 
ing the “Spirit of the Car- 
nival” by Walter Bayes, 
paintings subdued in color 
to agree with the architect’s 
general scheme of color, but 
gay and fantastic and ad- 
mirably adapted to the pur- 
pose which they serve, ex- 
ecuted with a delicacy of 
touch, a subtle imagination 
and a mastery of color. 
When fully lighted the in- 
terior of the theater presents 
an appearance of great 
warmth, comfort and_bril- 
liance, the prevailing color 
being a rich orange upon 
which are panels in rich 
and contrasting colors which 
lead up to the increased 
richness of the decoration 
about the proscenium arch. 

Directly above the main 
entrance to the theater and 
opening from the balcony 
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foyer is what is known as the 
“Regent Restaurant,” arranged 
in the manner of the Italian 
renaissance of the sixteenth 
century and lighted from the 
large windows within the recess 
of the facade. The ceiling is 
richly coffered, colored and gilded 
and the walls are covered with 
plain saffron colored hangings. 
The kitchens and pantries which 
serve the ‘‘Regent Restaurant” 
above the main lobby, and the 
“Ship Cafe’ directly beneath 
the same lobby, are placed in 
the upper story of the build- 
ing, connected with the restau- 
rant floors by dumb waiters. 
The entire roof of the theater is 
arranged as a Winter Garden, 
commanding a view of the Eng- 
lish Channel with the French 
coast plainly visible on clear 
days. This Winter Garden is 
arranged to seat over 1,000 persons, is provided 
with a spring floor for dancing and is adorned with 
pergolas, trellises and fountains. 

The Regent Theater presents certain interesting 
details of engineering and involved calculations for 
girders to support a Winter Garden of 90-foot span, 
and the planning of enormous cantilevers to sup- 
port the upper seating floor; the installation of a 
plenum heating and ventilating system, which 
meant forcing 100,000 cubic feet of warm air per 
minute into the structure, and with extraction 
ducts planned to direct the sound waves from the 
orchestra to the recesses of the auditorium. 


Regent Restaurant on Balcony Promenade Level 


Overlook Colony 


A HOUSING DEVELOPMENT AT CLAYMONT, DELAWARE 
COFFIN & COFFIN, ARCHITECTS; JOHN NOLEN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


instant and attractive appeal to the archi- 

tect. With a given plot of ground having 
interesting contours, wooded portions and possibly 
a stream or small body of water, the opportunity 
for play of the imagination is great. The problem 
of design, however, is no simple task; the pitfalls 
are many,and surprisingly disap- 


[is building of a town is a project that has an 


pointing results may occur in 
vistas, grouping, color, massing, 
scale and other important factors 
that cannot be readily foreseen in 
the single plane of a drawing. 
Town planning and housing in- 
volve many angles that are not 
encountered in the design of a 
single building, however com- 
plicated. It is, furthermore, a 
comparatively new service that 


architects are called upon to 
give; town planning in_ this 
country, particularly in connec- 
tion with large groups of houses, 
was little thought of before at- 
tention was so forcefully directed 
to housing by war conditions. 
It is perhaps not surprising 
that of the many developments 
created during the war, under 


An Attractive Turn in the Road with a Group of Four Six-Room Houses at the Right 
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both government and private auspices, it is only 
the occasional instance where success in all the 
elements of town planning is found. There is first 
required a spirit of intelligent co-operation between 
town planner and architect; one cannot dominate; 
concessions must be made by each with the final 
use and appearance of the completed village con- 
stantly in view. A real diffi- 
culty in many cases is the han- 
dling of very small individual 
units of building imposed by 
the general preference of Amer- 
icans for individual, single-fam- 
ily houses. Because of economic 
conditions they must be made 
as small as possible, which ham- 
pers the architect not alone in 
the design of the individual 
house but in obtaining satisfac- 
tory grouping, because of the 
usual absence of any large 
masses. 

The housing development of 
Overlook Colony, the property 
of the General Chemical Com- 
pany at Claymont, Delaware, 
has many unusual points of 
interest about it that make it 
an excellent example of modern 
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planning from the standpoints of both practical use 
and good appearance. It provides living quarters 
for the workers of the company’s plant at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., a distance of about two miles from the 
development. This site was chosen primarily be-. 
cause the reasonable separation would remove any 
feeling of plant dominance, and secondly because 
of the area available for future development. 

In analyzing the development the first point of 
interest noted is the unusual natural features the 


General Plan of Overlook Colony 
Claymont, Del. 
Tohn Nolen, Landscape Architect 


property possessed which 
would have been the despair 
of the old time real estate 
developer, but which under 
the control of a landscape 
architect of broad vision were 
made highly desirable assets. 
A glance at the plot plan will 
show that the property is 
of decidedly irregular shape, 
composed of three rather de- 
tached sections with a wide 
depression of 20 feet or more 
in the middle of the plot 
through which a small stream 
runs. This presented a waste 
area that under ordinary de- 
velopment methods would 
have prevented any unity of 
plan, but a dam built at the 
eastern outlet to the natural 
basin created a pool of good 
size which becomes the axial 
feature of the scheme; the 
roads skirt the stream and pond with the grassy 
slopes of the water side left free of buildings, thereby 
providing park space attractive in itself and acces- 
sible from all portions of the village. This com- 
munity feature was furthermore obtained at the 
minimum of cost and without the sacrifice of any 
land that might have been profitably devoted to 
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It is an excellent example of the 


building sites. 
transformation of a seemingly serious handicap 
into a community asset. 

The topography of the land determined the char- 
acter of lot divisions, the layout of streets and to a 


large extent the house types. The southern por- 
tion is comparatively level and has been arranged 
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with straight streets with di- | 
agonal roads leading to the 
central square and devel- 
oped in block fashion with 
attached houses. The other 
portions are of more irregu- 
lar contour and in parts are 
quite thickly wooded; the 
roads have been made to 
conform to the natural site 
conditions, and this area of 
more picturesque appear- 
ance has been reserved for 
single and _ semi-detached 
houses of larger sizes than 
those in the row develop- 
ment. The adoption of the 


attached house in blocks is 
a distinct architectural View at Intersection of Streets Showing Continuation of Houses 


asset because of the greater 

unity afforded; it was chosen particularly, however, from the standpoint of cost it is likewise desirable 
for its success in meeting local conditions; the people because it is economical in regard to construction, 
in this vicinity are accustomed to living in the row _ use of land and improvements, besides being easier 
type of house such as is found in Wilmington and _ to heat and costing less to maintain. 

Philadelphia and it is therefore preferred by them; These houses were all built during the war period 
and a number of types of construc- 
tion were used, due chiefly to the 
exigencies of building during that 
time. There are 196 dwellings, a 
community garage, a boarding house, 
and a community building which con- 
tains an auditorium, stores and office 
and apartment for the superintendent. 
Monolithic concrete construction was 
used for 75 of the houses. Ordinarily 
stone or gravel would have been em- 
ployed as the coarse aggregate in the 
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13°x 13° 


First and Second Floor Plans of Typical Five-Room Houses 


View of One-Half Block Facade of Five-Room Houses with Above Plan 
Coffin & Coffin, Architects 
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concrete, but due to difficulties involved 
in transportation the architects were 
obliged to turn to the use of soft coal 
cinders, a waste material at the com- 
pany’s factory, but which after sufficient 
testing was found to possess the requi- 
site tensile and compression strength and I] 
low sulphuric acid content. The use of 
this material, enforced by circumstances, 
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as so often happens, proved to be highly 
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successful and offered advantages that 
would not have been present had the 
architects been unhampered at the be- 
ginning. The cinder aggregate made the concrete 
more porous than the ordinary variety, which 
eliminated the use of nailing blocks; the builders, 
therefore, merely nailed the interior furring strips 
directly to the concrete. On the exterior but one 
coat of stucco was applied and due to the porosity 
of the concrete perfect adhesion was secured. In 
addition to the 75 houses of concrete construction, 
52 were fabricated of light pressed steel and then 
covered with stucco on metal lath, back plastered, 
the rest of the houses being of brick, hollow tile or 
frame construction. 

In size these houses vary from four to seven 
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Detail of Entrance to Community Building 
Coffin & Coffin, Architects 
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Arrangement of Houses and Alley in a Typical Block 


rooms; all are provided with modern bathrooms 
and are heated by either hot air furnaces or by 
steam from a central heating plant. The larger 
houses were planned so that the stairs run parallel 
with the rake of the roof which enabled the archi- 
tects without any loss of space to form the dormer 
windows and, therefore, secure the low appearance 
which is the distinctive feature of the houses and 
particularly appropriate to their location. 

In planning Overlook Colony the architects have 
thought it wise to adhere to no one definite archi- 
tectural style, feeling that such a development if 
carried out in one particular type would lack the 
spontaneity which affords an element of 
such interest in many small towns which 
have developed naturally. 

The variety and interest of the build- 
ings in Overlook Colony are due in a 
large measure to the moderate but pleas- 
ing use of color in the building materials. 
Most of the stuccoed houses are finished 
with a mixture of white cement and yel- 
low sand, which gives rather a warm 
effect, and differences were obtained by 
several surface finishes. The stucco 
over the cinder concrete houses was 
applied in one coat in a very rough man- 
ner, showing the sweep of the trowel, 
and it proved more effective than the 
three-coat work where a smoother effect 
was secured. The horizontal siding of 
the wood houses was painted white with 
a small amount of yellow ochre added 
to counteract the cold blue-white of 
most newly painted woodwork. The 
vertical siding covered with battens is 
cypress and was stained a silver gray, 
which gives the appearance of wood 
which has weathered naturally and com- 
bines satisfactorily with the light toned 
stucco below. Trim on the houses en- 
tirely of stucco or brick is of varied 
colors—light brown, cream and light 
green predominating. The roofs 
throughout the colony are of slate, 
chiefly a fading sea green Vermont slate, 
although some houses are roofed with 
Vermont purple, others with Pennsyl- 
vania black and many with all three. 
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BLOCK OF FOUR-ROOM HOUSES 


HOUSING DEVELOPMENT, GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, CLAYMONT, DELAWARE 
COFFIN & COFFIN, ARCHITECTS JOHN NOLEN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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HOUSING DEVELOPMENT, GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, CLAYMONT, DELAWARE 
COFFIN & COFFIN, ARCHITECTS JOHN NOLEN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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GARDEN FRONT 


ENTRANCE FRONT 


HOUSE OF CHARLES C. WORTH, ESQ., HACKENSACK, N. J. 
AYMAR EMBURY II AND LEWIS E. WELSH, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 
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ENGLISH RENAISSANCE DETAILS 


TWO MEASURED DRAWINGS BY HOWARD MOISE 


OAK DOORS, CHRISTCHURCH GATE 
CANTERBURY 


Gee YERCH GATE, the principal entrance to the precincts of Canterbury 
Cathedral, is a stone gate tower erected by Prior Goldstone in 1517. It is late 
Perpendicular in style and pierced in its lower story by two Tudor arches which are 
closed by oak doors of the period of the Renaissance. The doors are similar in 
character and were probably executed at the same time, but the smaller door has an 
earlier quality—a certain naivete—in its design which makes it distinctly the more 
interesting of the two. The carving is robust in scale and treatment, the relief of the 
ornament in some of the panels being as high as 2% inches. It is in this boldness in 
the relief of the carving that the chief interest of the larger door lies. The effect is 
very rich and the scale of the detail is admirably suited to the material and the general 
design. 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


ARCHITECTS’ POSITION QUESTIONED 
Pins building failures have attracted so much 


and continued attention to themselves as the 
Knickerbocker Theater disaster in Washington. 

The profession of architecture has received its 
full share of criticism in the affair, and in some 
quarters the occasion has been seized upon to 
render some of the periodical condemnation that 
architects must endure. The building was designed 
by an architect, and the architectural profession 
is certainly big enough to meet any just criticism 
resulting therefrom; it is, however, absurd to con- 
demn architects generally because of an isolated 
failure to provide adequate service, no matter how 
serious the consequences of the failure were. This 
building seems to have had the services of a varied 
lot of so-called experts, in the truly modern way— 
but, as is far too often the case with modern build- 
ing, the controlling and uppermost factor was to 
cut cost. The architect from traditional association 
is looked upon as the man in control of the opera- 
tion and the one on whom final responsibility rests. 
Yet we learn that the architect’s fee was less than 
that considered necessary by representative archi- 
tects and by the American Institute of Architects to 
insure adequate service to the owner. The archi- 
tect too was influenced by the competitive spirit to 
reduce the cost of his service to a point which made 
it impossible for him to give the supervision that 
should be insisted upon if he is to be held in the 
position of final authority. 

The Engineering News-Record in its issue of 
March 30 takes the occasion to ask a few pertinent 
questions of the profession: 

Ultimately a single brain and conscience, the personality of 

one man, stands back of any structure and guarantees its 

safety. The architect is that man in the case of buildings. 

Does he, in fact, assume and fully discharge this responsi- 

bility, or isit merely a matter ot form? That is the outstand- 

ing query resulting from the Knickerbocker disaster, and it 
is squarely up to the architectural profession to answer it. 

If the architect’s creative responsibility, and the associated 

guarantee of adequate construction, is a mere historic form, 

without substance, it is time that the facts were known to all 
the world and time that other means to guard public safety 
be provided. If the responsibility is still regarded as real, 
it is time that steps were taken to make it real. The point 
at issue is a condition such as is found in the Knickerbocker 
case—and such conditions, it must be admitted, are far 
from uncommon—where the architect gives careful atten- 
tion to the externals, the appearance of his structure, but 
depends for the vital matter of making the structure safe 
upon an interested party, namely, a sub-contractor, without 
even an attempt to check the result. If the responsibility 
for the safety of a building may be thus divided and farmed 


out, what is left of the personal and competent answerability 
of the architect for his structure? 


In the first place the Engineering News-Record 
takes an isolated example and on the strength of it 


makes an insinuation that it is typical of the profes- 
sion which, of course, is no more fair than would bea 
similar condemnation of all general contractors. 

The architect has a real function to perform, and 
furthermore one that can be performed best only 
by the architect. It is singular that so many in- 
terests connected with the building industry are so 
anxious to displace the architect; we are not so 
kind as to consider this manifestation all in the 
interests of the client; the position held by the 
architect is indeed an enviable one, and dominated 
by commercial ideals one that could be made very 
profitable. It is quite to the advantage of owners 
and building investors that the architect retain his 
traditional position, yet it would seem that he has 
before him a real job to defend his right to it. 

The main difficulty is that many architects are 
not so well aware of the strategic value of their 
position as some of their critics. They have per- 
mitted steadily lower values to be placed on archi- 
tectural service till the prospective builder considers 
the obtaining of plans one of his simplest problems; 
they can be had from the contractor, or with 
such keen competition among those eager to serve 
him the owner can name his own price and generally 
find a man who calls himself an architect ready to 
take the job. 

There is the real difficulty; other factors that may 
be pointed out are simply effects of this cause. The 
architect who has a proper regard for his profession 
will not prostitute it by affecting to provide a service 
which any honest man knows cannot be given on an 
economic basis except for fair pay. 

Registration has been suggested as a remedy; 
it may be effective in disqualifying those who are 
incompetent, but with the passion of our law makers 
for ‘“‘safe legislation”’ the others will be permitted to 
continue their careers, possibly lacking the prestige 
of a title. Registration will not compel a man to 
demand remuneration comparable with the services 
expected of him, and the competent can reduce the 
amount of inspection just as readily as the in- 
competent if he is forced to make ends meet. 

The profession is not without obligation in the 
matter of improving the quality of architectural 
service. Legal restrictions will help, but in our 
opinion the object can best be accomplished by 
every architect who has the welfare of his profession 
at heart, extending aid through his professional 
societies to those who are classed as members of the 
profession from the public point of view, and in- 
spiring in them respect for their calling which is all 
that is needed to justify the propriety and good 
business of the architect’s traditional position. 
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A DEPARTMENT 
DEVOTED TO THE VARIED 
PROFESSIONAL & DESIGN INTERESTS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
AVAILABLE MATERIALS 
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Detail of Chair Back in Chippendale’s 
French Style with Bow Top 


Chair Backs, Courtesy of 


Irving & Casson—A. H. Davenport Co. 


Courtesy of New York Galleries 


Excellent Example 
of an Original 
Chippendale Piece 
Showing His Han- 
dling of Small 
French Bureau 


Courtesy of 
Wm. Baumgarten & Co. 


Selected Group of 
Furniture in Chip- 


pendale Style 


With Adaptations of French 
Motifs 


An Example of Large 
Tripod Table with 
Elaborately Carved 
and Pierced Border 


Courtesy of Somma Shop, 


ad 


An Original English Chair of Great 
Refinement in Line and Detail, 


A Modern Arm Chair Based on English 
Version of French Louis XV Style. The 
Arms Retain English Note 


Particularly Graceful French Type Ribbon 
Chair Back with Broken Scroll Top 


i} 


Closely Following Louis XV Design Courtesy of Wm. Baumgarten’& Co. j 


This Piece Exhibits 
the Characteristic 
Rich Carving of 
the Period. Wood 
en Tops Generally 
Distinguish Eng- 
lish Bureaus from 
the French, Who 
Preferred Marble 


French Influence on Furniture of Chippendale School 


By ROBERT L. AMES 


HE enthusiasm with which 
the architects of the Georgian 
period followed the principles 
of the great Palladio in designing 
their stately, well balanced interiors 
did not prevent their favoring con- 
siderable flexibility in the designing 
of furniture. The heritage of Eng- 
lish design which they found at 
hand they elaborated and refined, 
and to this heritage there were 
added motifs adapted from Gothic, 
Chinese and French sources. The 
use of Gothic ornament was some- 
thing of a cult, affected by but few 
and quickly abandoned as _ being 
manifestly unsuited to English use; 
the adaptation of Chinese motifs 
was far wider as applied to furni- 
ture, and its use for other acces- 
sories has lasted until today; the 
French, however, was destined to 
exert a stronger influence than 
either upon English furniture. The 
period called for luxury, and English royalty and 
nobility had as a powerful object lesson the 
splendor of the French court, where the magnifi- 
cence of Versailles demanded furniture and other 
accessories which taxed the ingenuity of even the 
French designers. 

Toward the middle of the eighteenth century the 
English following of French fashions in dress, fur- 
niture, ornament and gardening amounted to a 
mania, and the English cabinet 
makers, of whom Chippendale 
was the most eminent, supplied 
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Modern Reproduction of English 
Ribbon Back Chair in French Style 
Courtesy of Irving & Casson—A. H. Davenport Co. 


Details of Two English Chair Legs 
Showing Motifs Derived from the 
French 


Side Table in Chippendale Style with 
Restrained French Detail 
Cooper-Williams, Inc., Decorators 
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the demand for furniture in the 
French taste with an Anglicized 
version of fashions which prevailed 
across the channel, in which the 
spirit of luxury was preserved while 
considerable modification was made 
in the form, the chief point of dif- 
‘ference being the omission of 
ormolu mounts, the lack being sup- 
plied by the English cabinet makers 
in the wide use of carving. 
Chippendale’s vogue was the re- 
sult of his being possessed of un- 
usual business acumen and con- 
siderable skill as a designer and 
craftsman; the one enabled him to 
appreciate and cater to the fashion 
of the times and the other to satisfy 
the demand with furniture which 
would also increase his prestige as 
a cabinet maker. His following 
of French design was particularly 
marked in his chairs, sofas, com- 
modes and mirror frames and in his 
girandoles or candle brackets. While his designs 
show that he followed and adapted the styles of 
both Louis XIV and Louis XV, his dependence was 
less upon the heavy, massive manner of the earlier 
reign and far more evident in his lavish use of 
rococo. English furniture makers even before the 
time of Chippendale had lightened the heaviness of 
the vase-shaped splat of the Queen Anne chair, but 
now the chair was given the utmost delicacy and 
grace, and in the more pro- 
nounced following of the 
French the splats were carved 


An Original Chair in Chippendale’s 
French Style from Metropolitan 
Museum 
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A Mahogany English Commode Showing Excellent Type 
Rococo Ornament at Base 
Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane 


out with designs of fluttering knots of ribbon, the 
same motif, or some other detail equally graceful, 
being carved out upon the narrow framework about 
the seat and continued down the slender cabriole 
legs which terminated in scroll feet, the entire chair 
possessing an almost feminine delicacy, made prac- 


A Sofa in Chippendale Style Showing Typical Mask Carving and Scroll Feet on 
Legs; Covering in Needlework 


Courtesy of Bristol Company 


May, 1922 


tical only by Chippendale’s skill as a cabinet maker 
in giving it the necessary structural strength. 
Chippendale’s chairs illustrate more fully than his 
other furniture the extent of his indebtedness to 
French design. To the form of the seat itself he 
sometimes gave a slightly serpentine front, and two 
added details are his use of upholstery upon the 
arms of his armchairs and the design of the arm 
itself which was given a graceful, sinuous curve, 
following Louis XV forms, often continued in flow- 
ing lines into the cabriole leg below. 

In his stuffed sofas Chippendale followed the 
French types almost literally; the backs are given a 
bow shape or else they consist of single long, convex 
curves, the ends turning outward in the form of a 
C-curve above a short cabriole leg. Ordinarily the 
front would be given four legs, the outline of the 
seat being given the usual C-curve and adorned 
with coquillage. Asa variation to this type of sofa 
he used a more reserved Louis XIV type with 
straight, tapering legs attached to a straight front, 
the austerity of the lines being relieved with fes- 
toons of drapery carved from the wood. Chippen- 
dale’s sofas were often designed with a bolster and 
pillows at each end and cushions at the back. His 
sofas as well as his chairs were covered with tapes- 
try, damask, needlework or else with red morocco 
which he especially recommended for his ribbon- 
back chairs, upon which he based his chief claim to 
fame, and these coverings were held in place by 
brass nails, sometimes in one row and sometimes in 
two, set closely together, which gave an added sug- 
gestion of luxury when mahogany was the wood 
used. The wide use of the lion mask or of human 
masks upon the knees of cabriole legs of chairs, and 
of tables as well, was adapted from the French of 
Louis XIV. 

Chippendale was particularly successful with his 
chests of drawers mounted upon low cabriole legs, 
which in his book he refers to as ‘‘French commode 
tables.’”’ They display bombé and other forms of 
front and are closely patterned after the French 


t 


Modern Arm Chair Designed on 
Restrained French-English Lines 
Courtesy of Nahon Co. 
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dale’s skill in the use of French 
motifs is especially apparent in 
his simpler and more restrained 
designs. Being the foremost 
furniture maker of his time and 
patronized by a fashionable 
clientele during a period when 
luxury and ostentation were uni- 
versal, he probably felt the ne- 
cessity of supplying what condi- 
tions demanded, often perhaps 
against his better judgment. 
Someone has said that the 
three factors which made famous 
the reign of George II were civil 
peace, mahogany and Chippen- 
dale, and it is certain that neither 
the first nor the second could 
have produced the result with- 
out the help of the third. Much 
of his work exhibits a strange 
mélange of motifs wholly unre- 
lated, but fused by his genius for 


Dining Room with Dignified Arrangement of English 18th Century Furniture. Side Table : : : : 
Modeled on Chippendale’s Handling ot Louis XIV Motifs. Francis H. Bacon Co., Decorators design into a form which is but , 


shapes. Sometimes doors were used instead of 
drawers, which brought a closer conformity to the 
commode form. His heavier pieces of this kind, 
while often retaining the swelling or serpentine 
front, rest upon moulded feet of ogee shape instead 
of upon cabriole legs, and the corners are canted and 
carved in pilaster forms. While his work is associ- 
ated in the popular mind chiefly in connection with 
the use of mahogany, much of Chippendale’s furni- 
ture was gilded in the French manner and some- 
times painted. The French interior of the period 
was rich and sumptuous, 
color being used upon the 
furniture no less than upon 
walls, and color was also 
used in a restrained form 
upon the furniture which 
English cabinet makers were 
adapting from the French. 
For his mirrors and giran- 
doles Chippendale adopted 
the extreme of French 7o- 
caille motifs, based upon the 
style popular during the 
reign of Louis XIV and 
abounding in use of trophies 
of war or the chase, ruined 
columns and musical instru- Fd ig 
ments, redeemed, as his mir- 
rors almost invariably are, 
by a grace and beauty of 
form which atone for much 
excess of ornament. His 
mirrors and girandoles were 
carved from pine and heav- 
ily gilded, with certain por- 
tions burnished. Chippen- 


rarely incoherent. His influence 
upon furniture making is still strong after almost 
two centuries, and the type of furniture known by 
his name seems destined to popularity as long as 
the furnishing and decoration of houses is practiced. 
The usefulness of adaptation from French sources 
by modern architects and decorators, like use of 
Chinese motifs, lies in giving greater richness and 
freedom to Georgian interiors, which are sometimes 
in need of this modifying influence in preventing 
stiffness or over-reserve. It supplies a means of 
adding variety without introducing confusion. 
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Chippendale Settee Showing French Influence 


From the Pendleton Collection, Providence; Measured Drawing on Preceding Page 
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Deeting the Deeds of Godar 
<= at the Dampton Shops 


\ X JE are now prepared to offer to archi- 

tects and their clients every co-opera- 
tion in the installation of complete interiors 
in houses of the highest class. 


The Hampton collection of fine hand- 
made furniture is, we believe, the largest in 
America; comprising Italian, French and 
English antiques, hand-made reproductions 
imported from Europe or constructed in our 
New York City factory, and also adapta- 
tions which meet the needs of the home of 
today, by our own designers and cabinet- 
makers. 


Our decorators will be pleased to talk 
over plans with architects and their clients 
without obligation. 


Frampton Shops 


18 Gast S04Strect 7 = 


The Hampton ex- § 
hibits occupy this 
entire building. No 
branches or associ- 
ated companies. 
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Todhunter replica of a remarkably fine example of early 
Colonial work. The delicate carving and mouldings 
of the original have been faithfully reproduced. 


HAND-WROUGHT 
FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
AND COLONIAL HARDWARE 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 414 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ROOKWOOD 


DABS Com Opler ey, 


give the final touch of distinction to the 
well considered home. Call upon our deal- 
er in your locality or write direct to us. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CoO. 
Architectural Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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DE HOOCH. ‘Tue Carp PLayers 


(London: Buckingham Palace. Reproduced by per- 
mission of H. M. King George V) 
Size 2014 x 1714 ins. Price, $15.00 


One of more than 200 exact facsimiles in full colour of 
great paintings by great masters in the world’s galleries 
and private collections. 


Your art dealer will show you The Medici Prints 


Send twenty-five cents in stamps for 
illustrated catalogue 


“What Is a Medici Print?” 


HE MEDICI SOCIETY EXISTS IN ORDER TO 

PUBLISH THE FINEST FACSIMILE COLOUR 
REPRODUCTIONS OF GREAT PAINTINGS—of which 
modern photographic methods are capable—AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE COMMERCIALLY POSSIBLE. As 
to its success in fulfilling this programme the Society may 
quote Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, who, in the course of 
a recent statement concerning the primary necessity of 
training the general public in appreciation if we are to have 
artists to appreciate, says of The Medici Prints: 
“The power of a great picture is an eternal power. 
Yet very few can go to Florence or Belgium, and a photo- 
graph means nothing except to those who have seen the 
originals. These new facsimiles are in quite a different 
class, and I cannot see why they should not serve a bril- 
liantly useful purpose in bringing a great part of the vital 
beauty of the far original to those who cannot seek it out 
in its distant shrine. 
“Tt is astonishing how faithful is the reproduction... . 
I confess these colour-prints give me much of the poignant 
thrill of the originals. 
“Tt seems to me that these prints should be used in every 
school-room. A half-dozen would do incalculable good in 
bringing a sense of beauty into the lives of children, and so 
help them to achieve a better standard of comparative 
values. 
“Of course all this applies equally well to the home . 
since these Medici Prints became available.” 


Publishers for the United States of THE BURLINGTON 
MAGAZINE FOR CONNOISSEURS, recognized as au- 
thoritative on questions of Art and Art History. 


Among the subjects dealt withare: Architecture, Armsand 
Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese Porcelain, 
Embroideries and Lace, Engravings, Furniture, Min- 
iatures, Paintings, Sculpture, Silver and Pewter, Tap- 
estries, etc. A Classified List will be sent on request. 


Illustrated. Published monthly. Per copy, $1.00; by the 
year, $9.00. Sample, 75 cents 


The Medici Society of 


America, Publishers 
745 Boylston Street, Boston 
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79th St. & East End Ave. 
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Model Room, designed by Wm. Laurel Harris, exhibited in the 37th Annual Exhibition of the Architectural League, 1922 
Early 18th Century American Maple furniture designed and made by Kensington 


F all early American furniture the work 
of our New England cabinet-makers 
toward the end of the 17th Century and 

in the early years of the 18th Century is per- 
haps the most interesting because of its dis- 
tinctly native flavor. In the typical examples 
illustrated above may be noted a suggestion of 
the Jacobean and something of the Queen 
Anne of the English countryside. But in 
many of the details of its design and in its 
general character it is thoroughly distinctive, 
a native product of our artisans. 


Its simple lines, fine proportions, great prac- 
tical utility and perfect appropriateness to the 
interiors it was designed to furnish make it es- 
pecially desirable for our modern homes of the 
early New England type. 


Kensington reproductions of this furniture 
in the soft amber tones of old maple, our fine 
native cabinet-wood, are carried out with the 
fidelity in design, thorough craftsmanship and 
sympathetic appreciation that give to Ken- 
sington furniture in all the great decorative 
styles the character and the decorative quality 
of old work. 


Architects interested in completing the interiors they design with fur- 
nishings harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited to 
avail themselves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and personnel 


Illustrated booklet mailed on request 


Shops 


MANUFACTURERS 


FINE FURNITURE 


AND 


IMPORTERS 


ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 
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Wholesale Showrooms 


14 East 32d Street 
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UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


of Distinctive Character 


RCHITECTS and decorators encounter a problem in obtaining the type of mod- 


ern over-stuffed furniture that will harmonize with period interiors and at the 
same time afford comfort. 


The special study we have given this matter has produced furni- 
ture patterns that will meet the most exacting professional require- 
ments. 


SEMEN SERAG ES oe | te <a oa 


We will gladly send 
photographs of fur- 
niture to interested 
architects and deco- 
rators, and welcome 
correspondence de- 
tailing their prob- 
lems. Our facilities 
are also available for 


special work from SMITH Sa JON ES 
Ce Soa Ra See 216 East 37th Street New York, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORS’ ROOM 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 
TOOL COMPANY 
BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


C. W. Fairweather 
Architect 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 
Incorporated 
Engineers and Constructors 


MATTHEWS BROTHERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE ARCHITECTURAL W OODWORK MILWAUKEE 


NEW YORK WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1867 
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Drawn from the carving on a Walnut door— French — 15th century 
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Making the Chent Understand 


is frequently the hardest part of the architect’s work. 


Most of the men (or women) who are ‘“‘putting up the 
money” have preconceived notions about what they want in a building 
—notions which are often very ‘‘queer’’ indeed. 


When the architect says 


“The Cabinet-wood of the Ages”” 


for paneling, interior trim or furniture, a good part of his 
educational work is already done for him because most people know, by 
reason of tradition, history or observation, that Real Walnut has no peer. 


The “Walnut Book” contains much helpful data 
on the use of ‘Walnut. Would you like a copy? 


MMERICAN WALNOT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
inne OOO OMED Out. Michican »Bouleoard, Chicago 
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BULL ARD-BODMER CO. 


| 2IT BAST 6474 STREET 
| NEW YORE ; 
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HREE things enter into the selec- 
tion of metal beds for hotel or 
club use,— strength, beauty and 
permanence. 
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Rogers’ Metal Beds have been constructed 
for 67 years, especially for high grade 
hotels and clubs, and possess the three 
important features to the greatest degree. 


CHARLES P. ROGERS G Gtgaeine: 


MANUFACTURERS OF UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE, 
METAL BEDS AND BEDDING SINCE 1855 
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ndividuahsmn~ gi aE: 
hi ryeyu election O urniture 
in Good urnmiture pe good judgment of the architect 


in regard to the selection of proper 
furniture goes far to assure complete 


satisfaction. 

You will find among the many models of Elgin 
A. Simonds Company Furniture those designs 
which will harmonize perfectly with any particular 
requirement. This artistic and high grade furniture 
is found at leading establishments. 

You may feel free to call upon our Department of 
Interior Design for any assistance we can give you. 

It will be a pleasure to send you our interesting 
Booklet ‘‘M?’ on Home Furnishings. 

Come to our Annual Spring 
Exhibit at the factory in May. 


Elgin ‘A. Simonds 
Comp 


Manufacturers of Furniture 
YRACUSE.N.Y. 
NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum is giving splendid service in the officesoy 
the First National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. Architects: Fallows, 
Huey & Macomber. Linolewm Contractor: Minneapolis Dry Goods Co. 


Modern Efficiency in Office Floors— 


realize 


USINESS MEN today 
B that comfortable, sanitary office 
conditions mean more work—of better 
quality. They pay close attention to 
lighting, ventilation, floors— 


They know that office floors should 
be quiet, sanitary, comfortable to walk 
on, restful to look at—that they should 
be durable, easy to clean, and low in 
cost per year of service. 


Floors of Gold-Seal Battleship 
Linoleum possess all these desirable 
qualities. 


Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum is a 
genuine Battleship Linoleum conform- 
ing to the exacting requirements of the 
U. S. Navy Specification for linoleum. 
It is made strictly according to U.S. 
Navy Standard, which means it will 
stand the hard service given the decks 
of our battleships. Under the more 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


New York 
Minneapolis Dallas 


moderate usage given the average office 
floor, its life is almost without limit. 
Every yard of it is protected by the 
Gold-Seal pledge, “Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed or your Money Back.” This 
pledge means exactly what it says. 


Gold-Seal Cork Carpet 


Where perfect quiet is desired, we 
recommend Gold-Seal Cork Carpet. 
Here is a durable floor-covering that is 
as silent underfoot as a heavy woven 
carpet. It comes in 6 artistic shades. 

But be sure your Gold-Seal Battle- 
ship Linoleum and Cork Carpet 1s laid 
right by experienced layers. No lino- 
leum, no Cork Carpet, no matter how 
well made, will give right service if it 
is not laid right. Write for samples 
and coptes of our “Gold-Seal Specif- 
cations for Laying Linoleum and Cork 
Carpet.” 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Kansas City 
Atlanta 


Pittsburgh 
Montreal 


Chicago Boston 


GOLD SEAL 
Battleship Linoleum 


(THE FAMOUS FARR & BAILEY BRAND) 


Made According to U.S.Navy Standard 
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BRISTOL craftsmen reproduce directly from the original model, 

copying it py in every detail. Bristol furniture thus attains 
that correctness of styling so valued by architects for the harmonious 
completion of their plans. 


REQUISITES 


~. BRISTOL 


INTERIORS 
Showroom: 


154 East 55th St. 


Are we wrong in assuming that Morgan- 
Quality has justified its value when over 
5,000 architects give “Building With 
Assurance”? a prominent place on their 
desks? 


“MMORGAN~ QUALITY” 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 


Aome Kee, eping Hearts 
wp pees 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


Morgan Sash & Door Co. Morgan Co. Morgan Millwork Co. 
Chicago, III. Oshkosh, Wis. Baltimore, Md. 
Detroit, Mich. New York City Jersey City, N. J. 
(113) 


ANTIQUES 


LIGHTING 
OMPANY stn 
PANELED ROOMS 


Factory and Warehouse: TAPESTRIES 
340-342 East 38th St. 


(7 Increasing Interest 
oil 4) In Exterior Lighting 


makes our catalog, of 360 distinctive de- 
signs, a welcome and worth-while addition 
to any reference file. Page after page of 
suggestions adaptable to varied styles of 
architecture and various types of build- 
ings, from the most modest town or coun- 
try house to the most pretentious public 
or private institution. 


SMYSER-ROYER 
EXTERIOR 
Lighting Fixtures 
— in standard designs and original 
conceptions—represent the utmost 
in iron artistry. Their beauty is 


equaled only by their remarkable 
lasting qualities. 


Catalog H will be mailed on request 


SMYSER-ROYER CO. 


Main Office and Works: York, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office : 1609 Sansom Street 
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OFT and restful—a finish that reflects 

the refinement and simple charm of true 
beauty. It is obtained with Dutch Boy 
White-Lead and Dutch Boy Flatting Oil. 
Dutch Boy flat paint is easy to apply, 
brushes out smoothly, and does not crack 
or scale. Economical because it spreads 
and covers in a superior way. 


Write for Portfolio No.2 concerning interior painting 


& “Save the surface and 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 
Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Dutch Boy Products for Interior Painting 
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G-E TUMBLER SWITCH 


A convenience 
which aids comfort 


N designing and furnishing a living-room, comfort is the key- 

note. Since convenience aids comfort, the increased conve- 

nience afforded by the G-E Tumbler Switch makes this a logical 
living room accessory. 


Just the flip of a finger operates this switch. One small lever 
which works up and down, replaces the two buttons of the push 
type switch. 


Simplicity in design and simplicity in construction makes this 
switch peculiarly adaptable to surroundings where refinement, 
convenience and dependability are essential. 


Thoroughly representative of G-E quality and workmanship, 
this modern style tumbler switch is made in both flush and sur- 
face types that will satisfy the most discriminating taste. 


The General Electric Company will be pleased to send a 
sample of the G-E Tumbler Switch to any architect. Address 
Supply Dept., Schenectady, N. Y. 


G-E RELIABLE WIRING DEVICES 


can be furnished by any electrical contractor 


General Office aA aA Sales Offices in 
Schenectady, NY. ALIA ES fs all large cities 
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Office of the Directors of the John Crerar Library, Chicago, in which 
the floors are Armstrong’s Quarter-inch Brown Battleship Linoleum 


For Libraries—Permanent Floors of Linoleum 


ROPERLY installed, a lino- 

leum floor is ideal for the 
offices, public spaces and stacks of 
the library. It has definite advan- 
tages not to be obtained through 
the use of any other flooring. 


Primary in importance, a lin- 
oleum floor is a quiet floor. The 
give of natural cork and the elas- 
ticity of oxidized linseed oil make 
linoleum highly resilient. Floors 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum mufHle 
footsteps, and silence in the read- 
ing rooms is preserved. 


Also nécessary to a _ library 
floor, Armstrong’s Linoleum stands 
up under hardest wear. Floors of 
linoleum that have been in 
actual, continuous service for ten, 
and even fifteen, years are still 
apparently ‘as good as new.” 
And linoleum never requires re- 


finishing — its surface wears 
evenly. An occasional coating 
of wax keeps it in splendid con- 
dition. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum is _ fur- 
ther recommended for library 
floors because it is non- slippery, 
easily cleaned and decorative. 


Finally, linoleum floors cost 
much less than marble or tile, 
and average less than hardwood. 


To get maximum wear, a hand- 
somer appearance, and all-round 
better service from linoleum, have 
it cemented down over a lining of 
heavy deadening felt. Installed 
this modern way, a linoleum floor 


will last indefinitely. For de- 
tailed directions for installing 
“permanent linoleum floors,” 
write for our booklet “Business 
Floors.” It is free. 


Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pa. 
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_ Armstrong’ Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


A few architects who 
specify linoleum floors 
for libraries: 

Albert Kahn, Detroit 


Malcomson, Higgin- 
botham & Palmer, De- 
troil 

Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls, Detroit 
Edward C. Tilton, New 
York City 


Walter T. Steilberg, San 
Francisco 
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Asbestone 
Flooring 


The recognized stand- 
ing of ASBESTONE 


Composition Flooring 
as the world’s best interior 
flooring has been achieved 
through appreciation of the 
fact that ASBESTONE 
quality and service are 
beyond question. 


Floors Are the Most Used and Abused Portion of Any Building 
Therefore, specify ASBESTONE and secure best results. We GUARANTEE all installations. 


Prices, samples and full particulars free on application 
7 MULLER = 
FRANKLYN R. MULLER & CO. ASBEST ONE! 


Composition Flooring and Stucco Manufacturers 


108 Madison Street Waukegan, IIl. GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 
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Safe Walking Surfaces 


We manufacture two distinct types 
of Safety Treads,— the lead filled 
tread, figure 1, and the anti-slip 
metal tread, figures 2 and 3. 


Both provide absolutely safe travel 
surfaces. 


2 ae 
G77 _« U7» 


Albany Park Presbyterian Church, Chicago 


Pond & Pond, Architects 


ew: wee | HE Mastic Floor Send for catalog and sample cross sections 
Sosa one Peaey type of structure for which T—M-B Floor- | Universal Sa fe ty Trea d Ca 


The Albany Park Presbyterian Church, with T-M-B Flooring in the 
Sunday school rooms, corridors and retiring rooms, is one of a number 40 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


of such edifices receiving excellent satisfaction from this flooring. 


Let™us explain its suitability for your 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK Co. UNIVERSAL 


133 W. Washington St. CHICAGO SAFETY TREA DS 
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ARKANSAS 
SOFT PINE 
SATIN-LIKE 
INTERIOR 
TRIM 


ITS FINE GRAIN, close texture and tough fiber 
are particularly suited to the type of work illus- 
trated. A wood of perfect physical and chemical 
make-up for white enamel, eliminating, as it 
definitely does, every hazard of raised grain or 
ultimate discoloration. 


Technical literature, specimens, both finished and natural, on request 


Arkansas Soft Pine is obtainable 
from dealers and planing mills East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soit Pine Bureau 
514 Boyle Building + Little Rock, Arkansas 
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CYPRESS 


“The Wood Eternal” 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
THE HOSPITAL KITCHEN 


Cypress is dependable for 
long life and good behavior 
as interior trim for buildings. 
For the hospital kitchen it 1s 
adapted as though Providen- 
tially made for the purpose. 


It stands the steam and heat, the 
changes from wet to dry and remains 
staunch and true. 


The grain is handsome and stays and it takes 
a most beautiful finish, ALTOGETHER THIS 
QUESTION OF WHICH WOOD FOR A 
GIVEN USE IS WORTH LOOKING INTO. 
Our “Hospital Helps Department” is at your 
service with reliable counsel, favoring Cypress 
only when Cypress should be used jor your sake. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
1234 Poydras Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 1234 Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


CUTTING Ss c CUTTING 
TABLES Q TABLES 


Write us for Write us for 
the Standard M yA the Standard 
Recipe for Recipe for 
‘ Trave Mark Res. U.S, Pat.Orrice 
Black Stain Black Stain 
on Cypress Buy by the Cypress Arrow which is stamped on each piece or each on Cypress 
bundle. It identifies your purchase as true ‘‘Tidewater’’ Cypress. 


May, 1922 
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Sheridan Plaza Hotel : | 
Chicago, IIl. 


Architect, Walter K. Ahlschlager 
Glazed by Sharp, Partridge & Co. 
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AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS ~ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


‘THE window glass used 
throughout this hotel is 
a product of the American 
Window Glass Company. 


American Window Glass 
is distinctly a quality prod- 
uct, made to meet exact- 
ing requirements both in 
double or single strength. 
Its evenness and freedom 
from imperfections invari- 
ably win it preference. 


One of the refinements 
that gives distinction to 
such fine buildings as the 
Sheridan Plaza is the glass 
used in its windows. 
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General Offices - Pittsburgh, Pa. - Branches in leading cities as listed in Sweets 
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VENTILATION 
& DRAINAGE 


The heart of the Brasco System 


E cail this the ‘‘heart of the Brasco 

System”’ because it is the basis of 
all Brasco Sash Construction. Note from 
this large reproduction of Brasco Sash 
that a protecting covering of pure lake 
copper entirely surrounds the creosoted 
cypress core. Note also that the glass 
rests upon a setting block of sturdy cre- 
osoted wood. Vibration is eliminated— 
strains caused by wind pressure are equal- 
ized— breakage is done away with. 


Brasco Sash being well ventilated and 
drained, the glass is less likely to sweat 


SEE OUR 
CATALOGUE 


B SWEETS 


Page.928 see] 


or frost than in other types of construc- 
tion. It has the widest gutter of any 
sash on the market, thus assuring the 
carrying off of all accumulated condensa- 
tion. Brasco is one of the most artistic 
store fronts made, and insures a pleasing 
looking job always. 


Because of its economy Brasco is be- 
ing specified by an ever-increasing num- 
ber of architects. And all who have 
studied our detail sheets have discovered 
that Brasco leads them all in quality 
and reliability. 


If you have not a set of Brasco full 
size details in your office, we sug- 
gest that you send for them today 


May, 1922 


BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


5031 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SERVICE 


SECTION 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


The Building Situation 


Forum predicted an upward turn of building 

activity beginning in the fall of 1921 and 
developing more rapidly in the spring of 1922. An 
analysis of the chart below will show that these 
predictions have been verified by facts. 

The figures on contemplated construction and 
building volume for March, 1922, exceed the most 
optimistic prediction which THE Forum has made. 
In the discussion of the building situation in the 
April issue, it was indicated that the confidence of 
investors was being rapidly reestablished. We 
reported that there was every reason to expect a 
quickly developed volume of business. It is, there- 
fore, with satisfaction that we note the month of 
March showing the largest volume of construction 
in approximately two years, together with an 
unusual volume of contemplated construction. 

Residential building continues to add the largest 


ANNUAL ae MONTHLY CHANGES 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
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single quota to the general volume of building, 
although the rapid rise of the money value of new 
construction in comparison with the moderately 
rising line of volume shows that buildings of higher 
cubic foot costs than dwellings are being erected in 
considerable quantity. The various factors which 
control activity in the building field are pointing 
more definitely to a period of stabilization and in- 
dicate an increasingly encouraging outlook. Money 
available for new construction increases in amount, 
and the cost of financing is decreasing. The labor 
situation seems to be calming down and it is an- 
ticipated that there will not be any reaction of 
building cost increase as a result of the increased 
volume. Manufacturers and others who control 
factors of building cost would make a serious mis- 
take to attempt any price increase at this time. 
Profits must be taken on volume of business, and 
in so doing no barriers to progress will be raised. 


1921 1922 


FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG JEPT OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG 


PARI 7 
y 


HIS chart is presented monthly with trend lines extended ‘to the most recent date of available information. Its pur- 
pose is to show actual changes in the cost of building construction and the effect upon new building volume and investment 

as the index line of building cost approaches or recedes from the ‘‘curve of stabilization.” 
The CURVE OF STABILIZATION represents the building cost line at which investors in this field may be expected to build 
without fear of too great shrinkage in the reproduction value or income value of new buildings, The index line representing 
actual cost of building entered the ZONE OF STABILIZATION in the fall of 1921. If this cost line passes out of the zone of 


stabilization, building volume will decrease materially. 


The degree of the curve of stabilization is based on (a) an analysis of time involved in return to normal conditions after the 
civil war and that of 1812; (b) the effect of economic control exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank in accelerating this return 
after the recent war, and (c) an estimate of the probable normal increase in building cost. 
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Figures used in developing all trend lines represent average prices tocontractors in following cities: 


Analysis of new construction showing comparative 
importance of major building types in volume and 


investment. 


T 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Seattle, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco 


seriously affect the production of these 


prolonged duration of the coal strike will 
industries and there are now no large 


smaller than in the residential types, the 
amount of money expended is almost as 
great. This indicates a comparative value 


of the costs per square foot. 


HE chart at the left shows in square 
feet and in dollars the volume of new 


construction since February, 


building 


stocks on hand to constitute a reserve for 


d that the volume 


for each month is divided into four build- 


It will be note 


1921. 


It is highly important that 


new construction and contemplated con- 
struction which has developed in March 
further cost reductions shall be in order 


is encouraging both to architects and man- 
rather than any increase on the basis of 


spring building. The unusual volume of 
increasing demand. 


ufacturers. 


The most 
The reductions are 
Any 


, however, and chiefly evident in the 


The cost trend of the material market 
east and middle west districts. 


has not changed materially, although it 


is still slightly downward. 
definite factors in cost decrease for the 


month of March are those of hollow tile 
and common brick. 
in slight 


f the building field 
while the area of new construction in 
public or semi-public buildings is much 


in relation to the volume of new buildings 
It is interesting to note that 


This makes possible a com- 
parison of the amount of money spent in 


each of these divisions o 


ing types. 
developed. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


ali: editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL ForRUM 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(b) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States making loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


REAL ESTATE 


C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THz ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FoRuM. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HunTER 


Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 
President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Vice President, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 


DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the “hotel doctor.” Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


WirLLiAM L. GoopDWIN 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
given the development of provision for electrical service in 
buildings. 


GAS SERVICE AND UTILIZATION 


Nits T. SELLMAN 
Service Engineer, American Gas Association 


A specialist in leet pertaining to gas service and its 
use in all classes of buildings and industries. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLiams 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Conga has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER IvEs, B.S., M.E. 


Professor and Head of Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Ohio State University. Consulting Agricultural Engineer, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase o uip- 
ment and economical layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 


May, 1922 


May, 1922 
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The Probable Trend of Construction Costs 


N discussing this subject two factors 

are to be considered: (1) the economic 
situation in general, and (2) the building 
situation in particular. 


1. The Economic Situation. 


Owing to the vast amount of literature 
which is published on this subject by 
banks, statistical bureaus and other or- 
ganizations, and with which most busi- 
ness men are already familiar, it is neces- 
sary only to sketch the salient points. 
The index figures used in this article refer, 
unless otherwise noted, to an assumed 
base of 100 for the year 1913. 

1. Bradstreet’s index of commodity 
prices reached a maximum of 235 in 
March, 1920, fell to a minimum of 120 in 
June, and has since then risen steadily 
and now stands at 128. 

2. The cost of living index, published 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, rose to a maximum of 197 in June, 
1920, declined to 155 in June, 1921, and 
since then has been practically constant. 

3. Wages, as compiled by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, rose to a 
maximum of 230 in October, 1920, fell to 
164 in November, 1921, and rose to 170 
in December, 1921. 

4. The amount of employment in 600 
establishments in the United States, as 
compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, reached a maximum of 124 in 
March, 1920, fell to 85 in January, 1921, 
and now stands at about 96. 

5. The reserve ratio of the Federal Re- 
serve System started at 100% when the 
system was established in 1914, fell to 
42% in the early part of 1920, and now 
stands at about 80%. 

6. After the civil war commodity 
prices dropped with comparative rapidity 
for about five years and then remained 
fairly steady for five years more. It 
should be noted, however, that the drop 
which has taken place since the great war 
is already as great as the entire drop which 
developed after the civil war up to the 
year 1874. In other words, the fall in 
prices has been about three times as rapid 
as it was after the civil war. 

The general conclusion of the authori- 
ties best informed on the subject appears 
to be that although prices may decline 
slowly over the major cycle of 20 or 30 
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By H. H. FOX 


Vice President, Turner Construction Company 


years, the decline for the present minor 
cycle of from three to five years is prob- 
ably over. 


2. The Building Situation. 


Various factors have prevented the trend 
of building costs in the last two years from 
paralleling commodity prices. 

The first factor is the great deficiency 
in building construction which occurred 
during the war. This is shown on the 
accompanying chart, prepared by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. The deficiency for the years 1917 
to 1921 inclusive amounts to about two 
full years of normal construction work. 
Figures are not available to show how 
much of this deficiency is in residential 
buildings and how much in industrial 
buildings; undoubtedly the greater part 
is in residential buildings, but as there is 
a considerable similarity in the kind of 
labor and materials used in the two classes 
of buildings, the construction which is 
necessary to overcome this deficiency in 
residential buildings has kept up the 
prices of all kinds of construction work. 

The fact that this deficiency is real is 
shown by reports from all over the coun- 
try. The January report of the F. W. 
Dodge Company claims that building 
contracts awarded in January, 1922, in 
27 states in the eastern part of the United 
States were 49% greater than in January, 
1921, and that the total is the second 
largest for January onrecord. The March 
issue of the Monthly Review of the Federal 
Reserve Agent of New York reports that 
new building operations in New York 
state and northern New Jersey during 
January were 2% times as great as in 
January, 1921. 

A second factor in preventing rapid 
decline in building costs during the periods 
of depression is the fact that as a rule no 
large stocks of building materials are 
carried at the sources of production and 
the factor of liquidation is largely absent. 
The situation which exists with cotton and 
wheat, for example, where the farmer 
produces all he can without having any 
idea what the demand will be when his 
crop is marketed, does not exist at all in 
the building material industry in which 
materials will not be manufactured unless 
they can be sold for more than their cost. 
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The third factor is the high percentage 
of labor cost in the construction of a build- 
ing as compared with the cost of materials. 
Labor’s share of the wealth produced by 
the country is constantly i increasing, but 
in many cases this does not necessitate an 
increase in the cost of the finished product 
because new machinery is constantly 
being introduced which offsets the higher 
wages of labor. Building construction, 
however, is largely handwork, and it is 
possible only to a limited extent to in- 
troduce labor-saving machinery. 

According to Moody’s Investors Service 
wages are four times as great today as 
they were in 1860, but building material 
costs are only twice as great. 

The index figures for residential build- 
ing costs today, according to Babson’s 
Reports, are 195 and for industrial build- 
ings 168. This checks closely our own 
studies for New York where there has 
been no reduction in wages. In other 
districts, however, where labor has been 
liquidated, our studies show an index 
today for industrial buildings of ap- 
proximately 145, 

Babson gives it as his opinion that 
building costs will not decrease during 
1922, owing to the large demand for build- 
ings, but that a decrease will take place in 
1923. We agree with his opinion as to 
1922, especially in view of the fact that 
labor efficiency, which is now high, will 
decrease as labor becomes more fully em- 
ployed; and contractors, after business 
begins to improve, will no longer be sat- 
isfied with the practically negligible mar- 
gin of profit which has prevailed during 
the past year. We are not prepared to 
express an opinion as to 1923, excepting 
that if a decrease does take place it will 
be slight and not sufficient to warrant an 
owner in postponing the construction of 
a building which he needs at present. 

As practical evidence that the economic 
opinions just given are actually working 
out, it is interesting to note that since 
Christmas, 1921, we have closed 28 con- 
tracts for a total of a little over $6,000,000 
worth of business. These three months, 
that is, January, February and March, 
are the best three months that our com- 
pany has had since early in 1920, and we 
are much encouraged by this ‘“‘brass tack”’ 
evidence that the turn has come. 
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Record ot new building permits in 19 cities, excluding New York, over 
20 years, showing value of permits compared with estimated normal 


THE FORUM DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


THE UPWARD TREND TO 
BUSINESS PROSPERITY 


HERE is presented herewith an un- 

usually interesting chart prepared by 
Emerson Work Axe in connection with a 
recent article in the New York Evening 
Post. 

“This chart is a graphic summary of 
the cyclical oscillations of American busi- 
ness above and below the normal expecta- 
tion for each year since 1877. It pictures 
the revival of prosperity that followed the 
resumption of specie payments and the 
bumper crops of 1879, the prosperity of 
the early eighties, the crisis of 1884, the 
revival of 1885-86, the boom of 1889-90, 
the slight share of the United States in 
the crisis of 1890, the revival that followed 
the extraordinary harvest in 1891, the 
great panic of 1893, the prolonged hard 
times that followed (interrupted by the 
brief and partial revival of 1895), the 
return of prosperity that began in 1897, 
our partial share in the European crisis 
of 1900, our own ‘rich man’s panic’ in 
1903, the revival that started in the au- 
tumn of 1904 and grew into the boom of 
1906, the crisis of 1907, the rapid revival 
in 1908-09, the reaction in 1910-11, the 
improvement in 1912, the return of dull- 
ness in 1913 merging into the deep de- 
pression of 1914, the upward rush to a new 
peak of prosperity in 1916, the difficulties 
of maintaining business at this peak after 
we entered the war, the brief depression 
that followed the armistice, the new boom 
that surprised us in 1919, the turn of the 
tide in 1920, and the deep depression of 
1921—a trifle deeper than any of its 
predecessors shown by the chart. 

“No one who studies this chart with a 
realization of the vast mass of practical 
experience which it sums up year by year 
can doubt that business is really subject 
to cyclical oscillations. The chart gives 
no warrant for thinking of the business 


cycle as a strictly uniform sequence of 
precisely the same phenomena. But it 
does suggest that if the oscillations of the 
near future follow the precedents of 50 
years the now vacant column for 1922 
will be filled in by a line not unlike the 
lines of 1879, 1885, 1897, 1904-05 or 
1908-09. Such a line as that of 1915 is 
scarcely to be expected and scarcely to be 
desired.” 


DECREASE IN BOSTON 
BUILDING COSTS 


HE Boston Evening Transcript re- 

cently presented an interesting art- 
icle which acknowledges the first cheerful 
smiles that the building industry has seen 
for several years. It seems that in Boston, 
according to the Transcript, ‘“The build- 
ing supply dealer smiles when he talks 
about his business, because it is good. 
The building contractor smiles when he 
finds a new contract to figure on, because 
he is reasonably sure that the contract 
will be awarded, which he could not be 
sure of a year ago, and when he loses one 
job he figures a little closer on the next 
and gets it. There is work enough in the 
field for all the contractors, and when they 
are busy, labor is employed. 

“The consumer who foots the bill also 
has a smile, because the bill is smaller 
than it was last year. It is down to an 
attractive level. 

“By way of illustration reference might 
be made to the large warehouse and office 


building that Joslin & Landry have just 
completed at 309 Dorchester avenue, 
South Boston, for the Berger Manufac- 
turing Company. This building was in 
the market a year ago and several con- 
tractors figured on it, but it was held up 
because of the high cost. At that time 
Joslin & Landry submitted a bid of 
$109,000, and when the contract was re- 
figured last fall this firm bid $70,000, in 
round figures, and has done the work for 
that price — a reduction of $39,000. 
Counting the square foot area, as is done 
in the case of certain types of industrial 
construction, this building was put up at 
less than $2 per square foot, its total floor 
area being 44,800 square feet. 

“Dwelling house construction tells the 
same story of decline in cost. Contrac- 
tors, engineers and building supply deal- 
ers report that the moderate dwelling 
house that cost $10,000 to build one year 
ago will cost only $8,000 today, and some 
reports indicate that it can be built for 
$7,500. Within the city limits it costs a 
little more than in the suburbs, because 
wages are a little higher. 

“Cotton mill construction affords an- 
other illustration which is applicable to 
the textile centers of New England. 

“The cost of cotton mill building and 
equipment has declined about 30 per 
cent from the high point reached in the 
last prosperity period. At the top, a 
typical mill cost about three times as 
much as in 1914. Today it costs about 
twice as much.” 


CURRENT BOSTON PRICES— MATERIALS IN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Reinforced steel at mill, sae cwt.. heii NR Sap ae 


Cement, per barrel. 
Crushed stone, per ton. 
Spruce form lumber, per thousand . 


Common brick, per thousand: /.......<¢...... : > eee 
Bricklayera, pet hour Joss s oes id. oe oR, 


Garpenters.per HOUr- ins. aes Goteio Glos tel dee 


Common labor, Der eae We aes an tne ch ca ee ae ee 
Weighted ceneralindexy oc fisis aris sisspi va. cyeamrees 
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re-war Peak (June, tue April, 1922 
Price Price ice. SPC, 
$1.25 $4.50 360 $1.50 120 
1.20 3.40 283 2.52 210 
ioZo 245 220 1.75 140 
25.00 70.00 280 48.00 192 
v7 9.00 27.00 300 15.50 172 
-62 fe25 200 -90 145 
55 1.00 182 90 163 
20 .70 350 40 200 
S05 267 173 
: 240 174 


*Percentages are based on pre-war prices taken as 100 per cent. 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY OVER FIFTY YEARS COMPARED WITH ESTIMATED NORMAL 
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May, 1922 


BUILDING CONDITIONS IN 
PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 


RECENT Bulletin of the Third 

Federal Reserve District contains 
the results of a careful study of building 
conditions with respect to housing in Phil- 
adelphia. Inasmuch as similar conditions 
hold in other centers we present the prin- 
cipal portions of the report. 

Fig. 1 shows the number of building 
operations in Philadelphia each month 
from January, 1901, to February, 1922, 
and the monthly average for each year 
of that period. It is evident that although 
building operations showed violent sea- 
sonal fluctuations and also moderate 
yearly changes, the general trend from 
1901 to 1916 was definitely upward. This 
normal growth is shown on the chart by 
the sloping straight line. The broken ex- 
tension of the line after 1916 indicates the 
general course which building operations 
probably would have followed if the war 
had not intervened. The pronounced 
falling off in operations since our entry 
into the war is seen in the radical depar- 
tureof the curves representing actual con- 
struction from this assumed normal. It 
is true that construction has recovered 
somewhat since the end of the war, but 
the monthly average for none of the last 
three years equaled that of any year in 
the period from 1903 to 1916, except that 
of 1908, when there was industrial de- 
pression. 

Reference to Fig. 2 will show, however, 
that the value of building operations in 
1919 and 1920 was even greater than in 
the years immediately preceding our en- 
trance into the war. But a comparison of 
Figs. 1 and 2 clearly indicates that in 
value building operations were out of pro- 
portion to their physical volume. It will 
be noticed in Fig. 2 that the trend of con- 
struction in Philadelphia has been practi- 
cally the same as that in 20 large cities of 
the United States during the period from 
1914 to date. This chart is drawn on a 
logarithmic scale, which shows the rela- 
tive increases and decreases, or the per- 
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65 
BUILDING OPERATIONS IN PHILADELPHIA 
os Spe caetieen nes by Classes of Buildings 
Residential 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
wo-story. . -.+. 6,418 8,806 7,204 2,386 884 4,642 923 
Three-story......... 4752: 6285" 516071207 62 568 299 err 
BYAINES WORi Shae os. . 24 43 28 39 | 74 68 78 
Apartments......... Sh 9 4 5 es 4 9 15 
Business: 
Office buildings... ... 20 39 36 41 33 2 26 29 
SROTES ens 68 74 72 25 6 46 46 83 
Warehouses......... 22 34 54 34 26 38 38 33 
RiGtels. Gr see ss, 3 Z, 3 2 1 1 0) 1 
Bankewecrer ies. 2 4 3 3 1 1 5 7 
Garages tray tot. 43 394 595 878 833 4380S) L322ue) P5306 1 560 
Institutional: 
Churches ae xn ss i. 15 16 19 12 6 8 12 22 
Sechoolsigy. Ae 4045. 6 13 Dal 2 1 1 3 4 
Industrial: 
Manufacturing 
DUUCINGS ae. dy 64 77 102 72 48 97 89 67 
PVE KSHODS se cates. 64 65 88 62 43 67 95 118 
Alterations and Oya 3,226 2,983 2,846 2,337 2,103 3,792 5,133 4,902 
Additions. 1,614 1,659 1,546 1,177 914 1,921 2,043 2,638 
All others . ; 3,261 2,730 2;193 1,650 1,331 1,895 2,570 2,594 
Total number... ..... 5; "709 17, ge 1S: 613 8/9 (meno, 950 14, 509 12, 512 14,654 


Total value* 
*In thousands of dollars. 
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Fig. 1 


hes $35, 420 $39, 444 $49, 897 $34, 016 $15, 453 $65, 089 $55, 305 $42,791 


centage rate of change, to better advan- 
tage than it shows absolute fluctuations. 

Reports indicate that the shortage is 
greater in residential structures than in 
any other class of buildings. The table, 
“Building Operations in Philadelphia,” 
shows that whereas industrial and busi- 
ness construction has continued without 
serious interruption since 1914, the build- 
ing of houses and apartments has been 
cut down materially, and that a serious 
shortage still exists in spite of attempts in 
1919 to supply the need for homes. 

According to reports from builders and 
real estate dealers; the present demand 
in Philadelphia and other cities of this dis- 
trict is largely for homes costing less than 
$6,000 and for apartments renting for 
$50 per month and under. The ques- 
tion of greatest importance at the pres- 
ent time is whether or not construction 
costs are low enough to enable builders 
to meet this need. The Department of 
Labor’s index of building material prices 
reached a maximum of 341 in April and 
May, 1920, and averaged for that year 
308. In computing this index number 
prices in 1913 were taken as being equal 
to 100. Although prices have fallen 
greatly since that time, they are still 
double what they were in 1913, according 
to this index, which now stands at 202. 

The National Federation of Construction 
Industries, however, publishes another 
index number, also compiled by the De- 
partment of Labor, which shows present 
building material prices as being only 
60 per cent above those of 1913. Fig. 3 
gives the relative prices of certain basic 
building materials at their maximum 
points and at present, as compared with 
their levels in 1913. Wages also in the 
building trades rose considerably after 
the war, but they, too, have declined 
somewhat. They are by no means uni- 
form, however, throughout the United 
States. It has been estimated that the 
present level of wages paid in the build- 
ing trades in Philadelphia is about 75 
per cent above that of 1913. Fig. 3 
shows the changes that have occurred in 
the wage rates paid to workers in cer- 
tain building trades since 1913. 
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Fig. 3 


Another factor that contributed to the 
delay in the revival of residential build- 
ing was the lack of funds available for 
mortgages during the period from 1919 
to 1921, but of late a larger volume of 
such funds has been available. Financial 
institutions are exercising considerable 
caution, however, in lending for real es- 
tate operations. Trust companies, for 
example, are unwilling to make loans on 


BUILDING PERMITS 
(14 Cities—Third Federal Reserve District) 


February, 1922 F ebruary, 1921 


Cities No. Estimated No. Estimated 
Cost Cost 

Allentown 34 $151,100 26 $33,075 
Altoona 637251 80,737 47 155,241 
Atlantic City 224 439,262 161 143,443 
Camden 48 294,855 46 72,345 
Harrisburg 33 165,450 26 50,050 
Lancaster SZ 80,800 16 34,695 
Philadelphia 1,242 5,381,435 715 1,345,170 
Reading 148 221,551 154 60,600 
Scranton 37 =116,430 20 47,473 
Trenton 45 67,920 79 79,335 
Wilkes-Barre 66 247,898 29 35,774 
Williamsport 33 47,550 18 29,325 
Wilmington 47 951,770 54 47,101 
York 29 28,580 39 19,525 


Totals 2,081 $8,275,338 1,430 $2,153,153 


the basis of either the present selling 
price or the cost of construction. But 
they are willing to lend 60 per cent of their 
own valuation of the property, and this is 
based upon what they believe that prop- 
erty will be worth after a period of from 
three to five years. It is evident that 
bankers consider that construction costs 
are still too high. _However, builders 
report that it is possible to obtain funds 
from individual mortgage investors up to 
60 per cent of the actual cost. 
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Although these factors affecting con- 
struction are not altogether favorable, 
the large volume of building already con- 


tracted for this year is evidence of re- ~ 


newed confidence in the building situa- 
tion. The total number of operations for 
which permits were issued in Philadelphia 
during January and February of this 
year exceeds that of any previous similar 
period. In other parts of the district also, 
especially in southern New Jersey, a re- 
vival in building is already manifest. The 
table showing permits issued in the 14 
principal cities of the district is evidence 
of this improvement in building. 


A FILING SYSTEM FOR ARCHI- 
TEGTS OFFICES 


HE American Institute of Architects 
has recently issued its Document 
No. 172 which is a complete outline of a 
standard construction classification and 
filing system for architects’ offices, to- 
gether with descriptions as to its use. 
Architects to whom this question of 
filing has presented difficulties will do 
well to write to the American Institute 
of Architects, Octagon Building, Wash- 
ington, asking for this document and for 
the printed proceedings of the Joint 
Conference on “Better Advertising to 
Architects,’’ which was held at Indian- 
apolis in November of last year. 


Actual Monthly Estimates on Typical Small House 


LIVING 
DOOM 


Floor Plans and Elevation of Typical 
House on Which Estimates Are Based 


COST OF HOUSE 
(Cubage, 27,150 ft.) 
April 1, 1922 March 1, 1922 


Total Per cu. ft. Total Per cu. ft. 
Baltimore 
$9,569.21 $0.352 $9,569.21 $0.352 


Boston 
10,729.65 395 11,218.63 413 


San Francisco 
10,849.63 .399 10,849.63 .399 


St. Paul 
9,430.00 .347 


The cubage of the building is figured 
from the first floor area exclusive of 
porches and a height measured from 6 ins. 
below cellar floor to half point of gable, 
to which is added cubage of kitchen en- 
try and half the cubage of porch, taking 
height from footings to plate of dormer. 


WE have submitted working draw- 
ings of this house, together with a 
quantity survey of materials, to a repre- 
sentative contractor in each of the cities 
named, and have secured bona fide esti- 
mates which are tabulated below. Speci- 
fications are in accord with good practice 
in the several localities as found in houses 
of this size built under the supervision of 
architects. The figures are for the cost 
complete, including contractor’s over- 
head and 10 per cent profit, but excluding 
architect's fee. 

The house has been figured in each 
locality with concrete foundation walls, 
wood frame, using 2 x 4 wall and parti- 
tion studs, 2 x 9 floor joists and 2 x 6 raft- 
ers. Exterior finish of lower story is 
back-plastered stucco on metal lath and 
of large shingles laid 10 ins. to weather 
on upper story and gables. Roof is cov- 
ered with slate equal in value to non- 
fading sea green Vermont slate. Porch 


columns and chimney are stucco covered; 


porch floor of selected common brick laid 
basket pattern, in sand. 

Windows and interior doors are of 
good grade, selected from stock, exterior 
and interior finish made to detail, inside 
trim being 4%4-in. moulded stock with 
mitered joints. The living room hasa pi- 
lastered wall and beamed ceiling treat- 
ment, and kitchen, pantry, dining room 
and bedrooms are fitted with cupboards 
and closets. First floor rooms are floored 
with straight-grained oak, and bedrooms 
with comb-grained yellow pine. These 
items are allowed in each estimate: 
plumbing fixtures, $175; lighting fixtures, 
$175; hardware, $150, 
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Concrete floors made dustless and wear-proof with 


Hard-n-tyte at Corticelli Silk Co., New York. Ap- 
plied by General Floor Maintenance Co., New York 
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Have you ever asked a bonding company 
to write a Five Year Bond on a concrete floor? 
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For over twenty years the General 
Chemical Company has been at the 
forefront of chemical research and 
manufacture in this country. The 
Hard-n-tyte Specification is the latest 
contribution of its splendid staff of 
chemists. It is the successful result 
of long search for a concrete floor 
hardener that really hardens the floor 
and materially increases its life. It 
enables engineers and architects to 
give their clients a quality of con- 
crete work far in advance of any- 
thing that has been possible heretofore. 


Just step out and try to get such 
a bond. After you have put it 
up to five or six bonding com- 
panies, you will realize what the 
Hard-n-tyte Bond means. You'll 
find that a Guaranty on concrete 
is a serious matter to a bonding 
company. 


Not that they object to con- 
crete—far from it—but simply 
because there are almost as many 
ways of mixing it and putting 


it down as there are foremen' 


laying it. 
But Hard-n-tyte Specification 


Floors are the same on every job— 
flint-hard, long-wearing, dustless 


concrete! That’s why the U. S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Company is 
willing to issue a bond that guar- 
antees the wearing qualities of a 
concrete floor for 5 years. And 
remember this! When you elimi- 
nate soft spots or dusting in con- 
crete for five years, you are 
through with that trouble for 
many times five years or the 
bond. would never have been 
written. 


Write us for a sample bond and 
a copy of the Hard-n-tyte Speci- 
fication. 


General Chemical Company 
40 Rector Street New York City 


—dustless, long-wearing concrete 
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Bri i Panel, Town Hall, Clinton, Mass., Peabods and Stearns, Architects 


A-F-B-A 
[USE FACE BRICK 
VER 


A very effective means of breaking the monotony of a large wall ex- 
panse. This charming treatment is secured without the use of a single 
special shape or size; it shows the plasticity of the standard sized brick. 


The Plasticity of Standard Sized Face Brick 


les economy of using standard sized Face 
Brick instead of specifying special sizes and 
molded forms is apparent to any architect. And, 
except in rare instances, it is unnecessary. 
The three series of plates in “Architectural 
Details in Brickwork” offer many suggestions 
of artistic effects that can be secured with 


standard sized Face Brick. Each series is in an 
enclosed folder, with printed tab, ready for fil- 
ing. A set of these folders—comprising more 
than one hundred de luxe halftone plates — 
will be sent to any architect requesting them 
on his office stationery, and his name will be 
placed on the list for future mailings. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


I751 PEOPLES LIFE BUILDING +» CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MASTERPIECES IN MARBLE 


SEE OUR 
CATALOGUE 
[ SWEET’ ) 
hee 


These saws are 
but two of a bat- 
tery of 28 operated 
in our plant 


Gang saws at work 
in our mill at 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Our plant is the largest in Tennessee. It covers seven acres. We operate 28 gang saws and have 
all of the other equipment necessary to turn out two carloads of finished marble a day. 

We have built our business on volume. We have aimed to produce the best quality of marble at 
the lowest possible price. If you will submit plans and ask for estimates we will convince you 
that we have succeeded. 


| APPALACHIAN MARBLE COMPANY 
\ TENNESSEE 
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Fish Brick 


OT 


OR the Hellieson residence, the archi- 

tects’ choice was our red rough textured 
brick, varying in shades from light reds 
through browns, purples and blues. The 
combination of colors selected produced 
beautiful walls of which the eye will never 
tire. 
The FISH BRICK line includes an unusually 


large variety of textur es, sizes and shades to George Hellieson residence, Brook- 
meet every possible requirement of design lyn, New York. Slee and Bryson, 
architects, Maurice Metz, contractor 
and color. 
You are invited to visit our show rooms; also 
=a 9 
to call on us for samples, estimates or any Telephone Bryant ona 


service you may require. 


Fish Brick Sales Company, Inc. 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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METHOD OF ATTACHING C SYSTEM OF SOLID - 


GROUNDS PARTITIONS 


HORIZONTAL SECTION 


A solid 
Partition 
that Saves 
Dollars in 
Building 


25 
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SYSTEM OF SOLID PARTITIONS 


You can count on the Jester-Sackett System of Solid Parti- 
tions to show substantial savings over othertypes. The strong, 
rigid sections of plaster board are held securely to the channels 
by steel clips. They are quickly erected, require a minimum 
of plaster and make a permanent bond. 


As both the plaster board and the plaster are made from 
gypsum, Jester-Sackett partitions are fireproof,non-shrinking 
and permanent. They deaden sound. Hollow partitions in 3, 
4,5 and 6-inch thicknesses and suspended ceiling may be built 
with Jester-Sackett. We furnish estimates and contract to 
erect Jester-Sackett. Write for our booklet. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 
General Offices: Dept. N, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 


SALES OFFICES 


New York, N.Y., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Boston, Mass., Washington, D.C., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Detroit, Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., 
Minneapolis, Minn., St. Louis, Mo., 
Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., 
Denver, Colo., Los Angeles, Calif., 
Baltimore, Maryland, Atlanta, 
Georgia, New Orleans, Louisiana 


MINES AND MILLS 


Oakfield, N.Y., Plasterco, Virginia, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Gypsum, Ohio, 
Detroit, Mich., Alabaster, Mich., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Milwaukee, 
Wis., Fort Dodge, Iowa, Blue Rap- 
ids, Kan., Southard, Okla., Eldo- 
rado, Okla., Piedmont, S. Dakota, 
Loveland, Colo., Denver, Colo., 
Arden, Nevada, Amboy, California 
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VAN DYKE 


DRAWING PENCIL 


The Jeo4d That feads 
> 


; MADE-IN: 16> PERFECT: DEGREES: 
4-0F- HARDNESS: FROM- 6B: JO-8H 


cAt Pier 15, East River, N. TY. 


BIR SiPRIZz 


IN THE 
EBERHARD FABER 
SKETCH COMPETITION 


WON BY | PENCILS USED 


JOHN F. JACKSON VAN DYKE 600 2B--4B--5B 
N. Y. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


SPANISH INTERIORS AND FURNITURE. Part I. By Arthur 
Byne and Mildred Stapley. A portfolio of views of Spanish in- 
teriors and their details of furniture. 50 plates, 1034 x 1334 ins. 
Price $10.00. William Helburn, Inc., New York. 


LD Spanish domestic interiors possess a rugged, 
() direct simplicity which is often of inspiration to 
architects and decorators. 
This portfolio presents illustra- 
tions of interiors of different 
periods from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century in which this 
quality is fully evident, as well as 
other views in which the native 
Spanish types show considerable 
influence from other parts of 
Europe. The plates include a 
number whichillustrate the Span- 
ish methods of handling roof tim- 
bers—of giving them structural 
forms which themselves possess a 
decorativecharacter, and in orna- 
menting them with bold, simple 
carving which gives them an 
added value. Other plates which 
illustrate cupboards, cabinets or 
doors are valuable for giving de- 
signs which are not unduly diffi- 
cult of execution but which are 
effective and decorative and well 
adapted to present-day use. 
Much of the interest of Span- 
ish furniture and interior wood- 
work lies in the use of bands of 
simple chisel cutting, in bold geometrical patterns, and 
this volume includes two pages of full-sized working 
drawings, chiefly from the Madrid Museum of Indus- 
trial Arts, which any craftsman of reasonable profi- 
ciency could reproduce. The plates also suggest pat- 
terns which have been worked out in relief in plaster 
and used for interior friezes, patterns which in several 


Old Tile Wainscot in Spanish Kitchen 


Reduced illustration from ‘‘Spanish Interiors and Furniture’ 


instances show the use of geometrical Moorish detail. 

Architects today, particularly those whose practice 
includes much country house work, are designing largely 
upon the model of the early Italian style and are some- 
times following the early Spanish, which in many re- 
spects is closely allied to it. To such architects this 
work will be particularly helpful 
as well as interesting. The plan 
of the Spanish house is essentially 
simple and the charm of its virile 
simplicity is indicated in the il- 
lustrations of old interiors with 
which the volume abounds. 
Closely allied to the architecture 
of the Spanish type is the design- 
ing of furniture which the archi- 
tects of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries 
planned for their buildings, furni- 
ture of simple form and yet 
strong and decoratively effective 
and easy, for the most part, of 
being reproduced today. 

Quite a number. of the plates 
show the practical application to 
architecture of such arts as the 
working of metals and the manu- 
facture of tiles; many are the 
windows or doors covered by the 
wrought iron grilles which are 
typical of Spain, and many views 
show the use of tiles in wainscots, 
seats, the risers of stairs or used 
for lining cupboards or the small recesses which the 
Spanish call “‘lavabos.’’ The student of architecture 
or decoration will gather from this work a fair idea of 
the variety of resources which the Spanish types pos- 
sess, and of the extent to which craftsmen in all the lib- 
eral arts may aid in the interpretation of the Spanish 
style with its wealth of architectural interest. 


Architectural Rendering in Wash 


By H. VAN BUREN MAGONICGLE, F.A.I.A. 
TREATISE on the rendering of archi- 


tectural drawings, by an architect who 
has made a special study of this branch of 
draftsmanship, but written from the point of 
view of a beginner. The subjects of technique 


160 pages, illustrated; 71% 


and materials are gone into minutely, and the 
work forms an invaluable manual for the stu- 
dent in this field. Fully illustrated by rendered 
drawings—one in color—by many of the best 
known draftsmen. 


x10 ins. Price $5 postpaid 
ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY = - 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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Smaller Italian Villas 
and Farm Houses 


(Second Edition) 
By GUY LOWELL 


HE smaller buildings of Italy such as 

farm houses and minor villas offer a 
wealth of ideas to the present-day architect 
who is interested in residential design. The 
subject matter of this work was collected by 
the author during many sojourns in Italy, 
and being the work of a practicing architect 
is compiled and edited from an architect’s 
point of view. With camera and sketch 
book Mr. Lowell has penetrated many of the 
regions of Italy seldom frequented by Amer- 
ican or English tourists, and some of the 
buildings illustrated now live only in the 
form of illustrations, since they were de- 
stroyed during the war. 

Renewed interest is being felt by archi- 
tects in the work of Palladio and others of his 
school, study of which produced the master- 
pieces of building in England during the 
Georgian period and influenced, in turn, the 
architecture of colonial America, and to Italy 
turns the present-day student in search of 
inspiration in design, much of which is to be 
gathered from this book. 


Bound in buckram; 175 plates, besides numerous text illus- 
trations. Printed on heavy paper, 12 x 16 ins. 


Price $20 net 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
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TOWN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By W.R. Lethaby, George L. 
Pepler, Sir Theodore G. Chambers, Raymond Unwin and R. L. 
Reiss. Edited by C. B. Purdom. 136 pp., 4% x 7 ins. Benn 
Brothers, Ltd., London. 

HE “garden city”’ idea has become so popular that 

almost any progressive suburban town in which 
the inhabitants pay reasonable attention to the appear- 
ance of their lawns and flower beds or the trees and 
grass areas along the roadways lays claim to the title; 
many enterprising promoters of suburban real estate 
exploit the term to their great financial benefit. 

What is meant in England by a strict definition of the 
term ‘“‘garden city” and what is outlined in this book, 
however, is something quite different, involving usually 
the founding of an entirely new settlement planned upon 
very definite lines with the ownership of all property 
vested in one body or at least subject to that body’s 
definite control: “‘A ‘garden city’ is a town planned for 
industry and healthy living; of a size that makes pos- 
sible a full measure of social life, but not larger; sur- 
rounded by a permanent belt of rural land; the whole 
of the land being in public ownership or held in trust 
for the community.”’ 

According to this volume there are but two settle- 
ments, even in England, which can rightfully claim to 
be garden cities—Letchworth and Welwyn—both near 
London. Plot plans of both are given and show well 
thought out planning of towns which have been 
developed upon lines formulated from the beginning, 
with certain areas devoted to residences, other dis- 
tricts to stores and public utilities, and certain districts 
given up to workshops and factories, necessary even 
in a garden city since its very scheme involves its being 
largely self-contained. The actual working out of the 
idea seems to belong within the domain of applied 
economics, but it can readily be seen that from the 
viewpoint of the town planner or the architect there 
exist great possibilities owing to the control being 
vested in one body, insuring growth upon a definite, 
pre-determined plan instead of being the result of hap- 
hazard development. The plot plans of the two garden 
cities mentioned show that due regard has been had for 
utilizing such natural advantages as exist. 


SKETCHES OF EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. A 
portfolio of sketches by O R. Eggers, with descriptive text by 
William H. Crocker, Editor of The American Architect. 56 
plates, 19 pp. of text,9x12ins. Price $6. The American Archi- 
tect, 243 West 39th Street, New York. 

ERE are collected in portfolio form the sketches 

which for some time have formed the frontispieces 
of The American Architect—sketches of buildings which 
for the most part are fairly familiar or else destroyed, 
but given an added value here for being presented in 
the crisp architectural rendering for which Mr. Eggers 
is well known: a close study of his technique could 
scarcely fail to be of value to the designer or draftsman 
anxious to improve his own sketching ability. A num- 
ber of the drawings included in the portfolio are of 
structures which have hitherto escaped wide attention, 
and several of them afford valuable suggestions to the 
designer. The plates are accompanied by a booklet 
giving a brief description of each of the buildings shown 
in the drawing, prepared by the editor of The American 

Architect, in which are considerable valuable data 

regarding the history of these old structures and details 

concerning the times of which they are relics. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ HANDBOOK. By the 
late Frank E. Kidder. Compiled by a staff of specialists and 
Thomas Nolan, Editor in Chief. 1907 pp., 4x7 ins., flexible bind- 
ing. Price $7 net. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 


ITH the appearance of the 17th edition of this 

widely known work its name has been changed 
from “‘Pocket Book” to ‘‘Handbook’’; other changes 
include a thorough revision, the rewriting of several 
chapters and the addition of others and the compiling 
of a new index, all details which add materially to the 
usefulness of the work as an authoritative handbook of 
engineering and building construction in their different 
departments. In many instances new articles have 
been added to the text and illustrations covering cer- 
tain subjects, among this added matter being: New 
Data on Building Laws Relating to Loads on Masonry; 
Graphical Method of Determining the Center of Grav- 
ity of Plane Figures or Sections; Graphical Method of 
Determining Moments of Inertia of Plane Figures; 
Triangular Loading; End Connections of Tension Mem- 
bers; New Wire Data; New Matter on Gauges and 
Chains; Secondary Stresses; Angles Used as Beams; 
Data on Girderless Reinforced Concrete Floors; Data 
on Tanks, and on Stresses in Cylindrical Tanks. Of 
wide application are the sections in Part III which deal 
with Heating and Ventilating of Buildings; Pumps and 
Private Water Supply; Plumbing and Drainage; Light- 
ing, and Acoustics, all subjects of vital importance to 
engineers, architects and builders everywhere, while 
at the end of the volume there is included considerable 
data relating to architectural practice, the registration 
of architects, standard forms of contract, etc. 

The arrangement of tables, figures and problems 
and the compilation of much data which is necessarily 
highly technical gives every indication of having been 
done with the utmost care, and the printing and proof- 
reading is characterized by the same attention to details 
which has attended the earlier editions of the work. 


THE COUNTRY LIFE BOOK OF BUILDING AND DECORAT- 
ING. Edited by Reginald T. Townsend. 100 pp., illustrated, 
934 x 1234 ins. Price $3. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
ity, i. Xs 


Interesting Detail from House in New Jersey 


Reduced illustration from “‘Country Life Book of Building and Decoration” 


ATHER more than the scope indicated by the title 

to this book is covered by this compilation from 

the pages of late issues of Country Life in America, for 
in addition to the actual planning and building of a 
house and furnishing and decorating in their varied 
phases, considerable space is devoted to the interests 
of those who collect examples of early American art in 
the form of glass, silver, ceramics, metal work, textiles 


Small Houses of the Late 
Georgian Period 


By STANLEY C. RAMSEY 


A volume on the small country or suburban 
houses and town houses, detached or in rows, of 
the late eighteenth century type, suitable for 
American use today. The houses shown include 
those of stone, brick, stucco or clapboards and 
most of them are designed in the dignified, slightly 
formal style which marks the Georgian period; 
some of the buildings contain shops on the ground 
floors with living quarters above. The volume 
also contains illustrations of doorways, porticoes, 
balconies and wrought ironwork of the time. 
This book contains no fewer than 130 carefully 
selected examples of small houses, all finely repro- 
duced to a large size from photographs specially 
taken for the purpose. 

Apart from its immediate practical utility, this 
book is of distinct educational value, and it will 
make a strong appeal to all architects, students 
and general readers who are interested in the 
Georgian period. 


Handsomely bound in full cloth gilt, size 1244 x 8% ins., 


and printed on heavy art paper 


Price $8.40 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 


142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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and furniture. The volume opens with a discussion of 
“Building in Brick,’ and other chapters are entitled, 
“What One Should Know About Chimneys and Fire- 
places,’”’ ‘What We Should Know About Plumbing,” 
“Solving the Radiator Problem,” ‘““Why Waste the Cel- 
lar?” and ‘‘The House That Will Not Catch Fire.” 

Actual furnishing is covered in specific chapters in 
which are discussed the arrangement of the hallway, 
living room, library, dining room, breakfast room, bed- 
room, nursery, kitchen and maid’s room. The book 
covers a field broad enough to be widely interesting, 
but goes sufficiently into specific subjects to be helpful 
to many in solving individual problems. 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. By the late Prof. Adelbert 
P. Mills. Second edition, edited by Harrison W. Hayward. 
476 pp., 534x9 ins. Price $4. John Wiley &Sons, Inc., New York. 

HE best use of building materials is naturally 

dependent upon at least a working knowledge of 
their properties and qualities and these, in turn, are 
determined to a large extent by their ingredients and 
methods of manufacture. It follows, therefore, that 
when architects, engineers, contractors and members 
of the different building trades are familiar with this 
subject they are better able to employ such materials 
to advantage. This volume is a new edition of the 
well known work by the late Prof. Mills of Cornell 

University, which has proved of considerable value, 

and has been prepared and edited by Harrison W. Hay- 

ward, Professor of Materials of Engineering at the 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the editor 

has had the co-operation of a number of members of 

the faculty of the same institution. While no funda- 
mental changes have been made this later edition con- 
tains considerable new material. 

Besides going into the processes of manufacture of 
different materials the volume goes with some minute- 
ness into the properties of numerous materials such as 
gypsum plaster, quicklime, hydrated lime, cement, con- 
crete, brick, terra cotta and like products, the ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals, timber, rope and various kinds 
of mechanical fabrics. The qualities of these materials, 
such as their strength, hardness and liability to shrink- 
age are discussed, and considerable attention is given to 
the effects upon them of temperature, alkali, etc. One 
particularly helpful section is that dealing with mechani- 
cal fabrics of various kinds, useful today since the 
development of modern aircraft and the automobile has 
brought into prominence many engineering materials 
the character and worth of which have never before 


The Law of Architecture 
and Building 


By CLINTON H. BLAKE, JR. 


A detailed discussion of the mutual rights, 
duties and liabilities of architect, owner, con- 
tractor and sub-contractor with complete 
appendices and forms. 


352 pages, bound in buckram 
Price $3 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 


June, 1922 


been fully appreciated, and which are generally most 
familiar when used for hose, belting and similar pur- 
poses, their strength secured by the vulcanizing of the 
textiles themselves. The work is replete with diagrams, 
charts of different kinds, tables and drawings of various 
sorts which are calculated to promote the use of the 
materials discussed, and one especially helpful feature 
is the division of the work into sections with the pages 
which compose each section numbered independently 
of the rest of the book. An invaluable work for archi- 
tects, engineers, builders of different classes, students 
and others to whom the possibilities afforded by these 
materials are important and who value the concise 
tabulation of such information. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK OF INTERIORS. Edited by 
Richardson Wright. 126pp., 914 x 1234ins. Price $4. Conde 
Nast & Co., New York. 

HIS volume is one of a series of three, the others 
being ‘‘House & Garden’s Book of Gardens”’ and 

“House & Garden’s Book of Houses.’’ As its title 
suggests, the book is a collection of views of the differ- 
ent rooms of various houses in city, suburb or country 
and affords the reader an idea of the wide scope of 
interior furnishing and decoration and of the excellent 
results which may follow their intelligent use. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything more charming 
than some of the rooms of which these pages afford 
many glimpses, the charm being due in part to the good 
taste which is evident in the selection of the furnish- 
ings themselves, in part to their arrangement, and in 
no small measure to the restraint which has been exer- 
cised to avoid overcrowding. 

Comparatively few of the interiors illustrated could 
be termed strictly “period rooms.’’ More beautiful, 
perhaps because they are often more suitable, are the 
interiors which are arranged in general adherence to a 
style but with the freedom which would be claimed by 
anyone of good taste at any period. Only a few of the 
interiors illustrated are beyond what might be termed 
the ‘“‘moderate cost’ limit, which gives the book an 
added value. 

One of the most interesting details of the volume con- 
sists of the extent to which modern reproductions of 
fabrics, wall paper, furniture and accessories of all 
kinds have been used. It is not difficult to identify in 
these well arranged rooms countless objects which one 
could readily find in ‘‘open stock,’ and an idea of the 
desirability of these accessories and of how they will 
appear when actually in place is quickly grasped. 


MODERN BUILDING SUPERINTEN- 
DENCE AND THE WRITING OF 
SPECIFICATIONS 

By DAVID B. EMERSON 


The author begins at the foundation and 
carries to completion an up-to-date build- 
ing of modern materials and constructed by 
present day methods. A valuable aid in 


the office and to the superintendent. 
247 pages, bound in cloth, 4% x 7 ins. 
Price $1.75 postpaid 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street Boston 
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Bishopric Stucco 


Over 


Bishopric Base 


Provides a unit wall for all time and clime 


Residence—Mrs. Rose F. Vorenburg, Puritan Road, Swampscott, Mass. Architect—Harry E. Davidson, 46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Stucco Contractor—J. H. Townsend Co., Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. Bishopric Base used on all exteriors 


T is of great importance in the construction of the house of stucco 
to provide for the preservation of its beauty, its resistance against 
fire, vermin and decay, its insulation against change of temperature 
and dampness. Bishopric Stucco over Bishopric Base in construc- 
tion and in use offers the possibilities of this insurance. 


We have prepared ‘Bishopric For All Time and Clime,” an explana- 
tory booklet for you, illustrated with photographs of beautiful houses 
built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for it. 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 


103 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 
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ATLANTA ADOPTS ZONING 


TLANTA adopted a zoning ordinance April 
10, 1922, by a nearly unanimous vote of the 
council. The ordinance divides the city into dwell- 
ing house, apartment house, business and indus- 
trial districts. Three classes of height districts are 
established with limits of 50 feet, 100 feet and 150 
feet respectively. Building line, side yard and rear 
yard requirements are established for all buildings 
in the residence districts. Lot area requirements 
are based on the number of housekeeping units for 
which the residence building is arranged; 5,000 
square feet of lot area per family is required for 
much of the dwelling house area and 2,500 square 
feet of lot area per family for the areas suited to 
double or two-family house development. In 
most of the apartment house areas only 625 square 
feet per family is required, while in the limited 
hotel and elevator apartment sections there is no 
minimum lot area requirement, though side, rear 
and front yards are required. 

The zoning plan and ordinance were prepared 
for the Atlanta Plan Commission by Robert Whit- 
ten, city planner, Cleveland. The initial indiffer- 
ence or opposition of the public was overcome by 
an intensive educational campaign in which news- 
paper articles, editorials and cartoons played an 
important part. Atlanta is the first southern city 
to adopt a comprehensive zoning plan. 


AMENDMENTS TO NEW YORK REGISTRA- 
TION LAW 


HE New York state legislature has recently 

passed some amendments to the law for the 
registration of architects, principal among which is 
that which makes it the duty of the attorney gen- 
eral to prosecute offenders. 

Another amendment extends the exemption 
period. It will now be possible for competent 
architects who were in actual practice in New 
York state prior to April 28, 1915, to obtain reg- 
istration certificates without examination if their 
applications are filed before the end of the current 
year, 1922, and on condition that they satisfy the 
poard as to their qualifications. All such architects 
may continue to practice without certificates if 
they so desire. The amendment of the law does 
not affect the requirement in this respect, except- 
ing to provide that every architect practicing with- 
out a certificate shall file an affidavit that he was 
in bona fide practice one year before the law was 
enacted. A third amendment to the law requires 
the payment of an annual fee by every registered 
architect in the state. This amendment was made 
at the request of the regents who consider that 
this requirement will prevent the fraudulent use 
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of certificates and keep the list of registered archi- 
tects free from dead wood. The annual fee for 
re-registration is $2, payable on or before Sept. 1. 

One item of interest to the profession is the defi- 
nition of an “‘architect,’’ now incorporated in the 
law, which reads: ‘‘Architect means one who 
designs plans for structures and superintends or 
supervises their construction.”’ There is no change 
in the fundamental requirement of the law, that 
no one can practice architecture in New York state, 
or call himself an architect without obtaining a 
certificate of registration, with the exception of 
those who were in the practice when the law was 
originally enacted. 

Correspondence in reference to the registration 
law and requests for application blanks or informa- 
tion relative to the law should be addressed to the 
Board of Examiners and Registration of Archi- 
tects, Education Building, Albany, New York. 


BOOKS ON DECORATION AT THE METRO. 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


MONG the little known advantages for archi- 
tects and decorators which are within easy 
reach of the desks or drafting rooms of those lo- 
cated in New York and vicinity is the collection of 
books and prints of ornament lent to the Metro- 
politan Museum by Ogden Codman. 

This collection has been arranged in a special 
room adjoining the print room of the museum for 
which Mr. Codman provided bookcases and other 
furnishings in order that the collection might as 
nearly as possible be housed as it might have been 
in an architect’s or interior decorator’s working 
library. As the collection is intended only asa 
reference source for mature students and practic- 
ing members of the several professions interested, 
these persons have free access to the shelves. The 
collection was made for his own use by a practicing 
architect and interior decorator and contains many 
of the rarer and more noteworthy as well as the 
more familiar printed documents bearing on his art 
as practiced in France, England and the United 
States in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. It is further enriched by its owner’s clear- 
sighted utilization of the photograph to procure 
records of work which seems not to have been en- 
graved in its own time. 

The period in France and England running 
roughly from the second half of the reign of Louis 
XIV to the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, to which the collection is practically con- 
fined, is most popular for providing precedent for 
modern interior architecture and decoration, and 
the accessibility of a collection of works of this 
character has, therefore, a special value for archi- 
tects today. 
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Take For Example: 


50 East 42nd Street 


This building is situated on one of the most 
valuable pieces of property in the world. 
No building was ever more carefully planned 
—no owner ever expected more perfect re- 
sults than did Mr. Heckscher; and he got 
them, for his is a knowledge of long experi- 
ence. 


At the very outset, Telesco Partition was 
decided upon as the standard equipment. 
Today the original partitions are in use, al- 
though they have been changed and re- 
arranged many times without damage, since 


FE TS Mee the original tenants had them laid out. 


Bessrpeens 


Whether or not Telesco Partition is entirely 
satisfactory to the owners of this building, 
you can tell from what the architects say of 
our installation. 


President 


We have used the telescoping partition and also the office 
railings made by the Improved Office Partition Co., in a 
number of buildings, notably the Heckscher Building, 50 East 
42nd Street, and the Winfield Building, Fifth Avenue and 
40th Street. 


Your product presents an excellent appearance, is easy to 
erect and readily changed in location, without loss. 


In price we have always found your product more reasonable 


than most makes. 
Jardine, Hill & Murdock, 
H. H. Murdock. 


Our catalog shows the complete construction 
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Camreany 
25 Grano St. ELmavurst, New York, VY 
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PAVILION ON THE ISLAND OF PO TO, NEAR SHANGHAI 


The sturdy walls are of deep red stucco and the roof covered 
with old iridescent yellow tile, while the eaves, with their carved 
bracket forms, are in a bizarre variety of strong colors. 


Photographed by Ednin L. Howard 
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Garden Design 


NUMBER 6 


SOME INFLUENCES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


By EDWARD CLARK WHITING, of Olmsted Brothers, Landscape Architects 


ARDEN design is gov- 
erned by the same gen- 
eral principles and ac- 

cepted tenets of composition 
that apply to every fine art. 
There must be symmetry or 
balance; there must be uni- 
ty; there must be harmony of 
lines, forms and colors; there 


may be rhythm; there should be variety, but unlike 
the tapestry on the museum wall or the “‘landscape”’ 
of Corot, a garden is never a fixed or completed 
work of art, and it is seldom entirely under the con- 
The sun, the clouds, the sky, 


trol of the designer. 
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HIS article makes no attempt to cover 

the whole broad field of garden design. 
It has little direct relation to public parks 
or to the larger elements of landscape de- 
velopment, but is merely an attempt to 
sketch some of the limitations and oppor- 
tunities which should influence the planner 
of gardens.—TuHE EpIrTor, 


from year to year 


the enclosing woods and the 
distant landscape are inevi- 
tably parts of the garden com- 
position; living materials, 
such as flowers, shrubs and 
trees are the chief mediums of 
the designer's work—and 
these are changing from hour 
to hour, from day to day, 


. The garden designer must under- 
stand these living qualities of his materials, and he 
must appreciate the influence of those larger and 
perhaps more dominating elements of site and en- 
vironment over which he has comparatively little 


That Composite Quality of Light and Form and Color, of Odors and Associations 


The Willow Pool 


A garden picture of restful beauty and entirely free 
from architectural control 


control, for it is in both these sorts of conditions 
that are found the peculiar opportunities of the art. 

Financial or other arbitrary restrictions affect 
the quantity rather than the quality of the work; 
use and custom are obvious requirements which 
hardly need elucidation, but the influence of environ- 
ment is so subtle and varying in the manner and 
degree of its control that it will bear analysis. For 
convenience it may be divided into two fields,— 
the architectural or stylistic influ- 
ence, usually established by the ¢ ~ .— 
house, and the influences emanating 
from the conditions of the site. 

If the garden is close to the house, “ 
if it is definitely and organically and 
visibly related to the house, there 
should be an evident harmony be- 
tween the two—a harmony of line, 
form, material and color. And if 
the house is of a distinctive, well rec- 
ognized style, the garden should re- 
flect the same historic or geographic 
precedents. It must be remembered, 
however, that in the gardens of all 
times and all places the distinctive 
style or character has been deter- 
mined primarily by social habits and 
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A Free, Informal Garden Plan Suggested Entirely by 
Environment 


son that exotic garden precedents can be followed 
only insofar as they are capable of adaptation to the 
new conditions of climate, site and social customs. 
Plant forms and garden ornaments of clearly appro- 
priate character, and the use in both garden and 
house of architectural details of the same period, to- 
gether with a certain similarity or sympathy in the 
units and the scale of the designs are generally suffi- 
cient to produce the desired harmony of style or of 
association. Even under the most exacting condi- 
tions of architectural influence the requirements of 
style are not very restricting. Properly understood, 
they become little more than a unifying element in 
the garden design. 

The less pronounced the style of the house, the 
smaller will be its influence upon the style of the 
garden. Also, the less definite and organic the tie 
between house and garden, and the more obscure 
the visible relation between the two, the less influ- 
ence will the one exert upon the design of the other. 
But even in the most extreme case of disassociation, 
a well recognized and pronounced style in the house 
should be reflected to some extent in the distinctive 
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customs, by the local conditions of 
site and by the special plant materi- 
als available. And it is for this rea- 


Plan of a Garden at Cold Spring Harbor 


Entirely independent of the house, but strongly influenced by the 
dominant conditions of the site 
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features of the garden. 
The importance of this 
stylistic influence and 
the extent to which it 
should be recognized in 
garden design must in 
the end depend upon 
the relative importance 
or dominance of the 
house and of such other 
influences as may be 
present. There are 
few cases, however, 
where it is not worth 
while to secure some 
degree of harmony by 
the use of like or simi- 
lar elements in the de- 
sign of both house and 
garden to bind them in sympathetic relations. 
The most frequent, most varied, and usually the 
most dominating influences in garden design are 
those of the site. Limitations of a sort, they are at 
the same time opportunities. They are the oppor- 
tunities which more than anything else make for 
the individuality of gardens. Indeed, that garden 
is very rare which does not show in some degree the 
influence of the particular place in which it is built. 
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Intricacy in Design, Freedom from Convention in Details, 
Infinite Harmonies of Form and Color with Lights and 
Shades — These Enrich a Garden 
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But what are those 
conditions of a site 
which may control or 
influence a garden? In 
the first place the avail- 
able area is often lim- 
ited in both size and 
shape, and the garden 
must be cut to fit. 
Then there are the 
ground forms—a flat 
meadow, a sloping hill- 
side, a rounding hill- 
top, a valley of gentle 
slopes or with steep 
floor and_ precipitous 
sides—differentin 
each and every case. 
Then there are the 
backgrounds and enclosures—open hillsides, digni- 
fied woods of pine or the lighter woods of decidu- 
ous growth, individual trees or groups of trees, cliffs, 
established walls or buildings, in fact any estab- 
lished conditions around the site which must or 
which may remain to take their parts in the garden 
scenes. Within the site there may be trees, fully 
grown and of distinctive character; there may be 
dignified old box plants and hedges; there may be 


Corner ot a Garden at Cold Spring Harbor ’ 
It is among those gardens conceived in a full and sympathetic understanding 
of the “genius” of the place that real garden magic is most often found 
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other elements of marked character 
and association which can be utilized 
in the garden scheme. Then there are 
the views of distant landscape, and i 
finally there are the lights and shadows 0" 
and the subtle atmosphere of estab- ‘~’' 
lished character. 

In what manner and to what extent 
a garden should be influenced by these 
conditions of the site can hardly be 
prescribed, but may better be suggested 
by specific examples. The garden illus- 
trated on plate 95 shows an interesting é 
combination of influences; the archi- 
tectural details were clearly dictated by 
the style of the house (Elizabethan), 
whereas the size and shape of the gar- . ~*°*** ‘co aie 
den were quite definitely limited by the 
area available and by the unusually 
fine trees about it. Impressive as a background, 
these trees by their size and character clearly domi- 
nated the scene, and to avoid conflicts of scale and 
confusion of interests the flowers, in their intricate 
details of colors and textures, were placed at either 
side, while the whole central element of the picture 
from the house was kept in simple surfaces of turf 
and water, a foreground for the trees. 

In the ravine garden (plate 93) the relation to the 
house is obscure, but the house is not far away and 
its pronounced style—old English Gothic—is re- 
flected in the garden details. The site was a narrow 
gulch in the edge of the woods and extended from 
the lawn at the upper end to a terraced vegetable 
garden at the lower. The straightness of the ravine, 
a distant glimpse it provided across the city and the 
fact that it was in a sense a ‘‘way”’ from one part 
of the grounds to another, suggested a defined axial 
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The Most Intimate Relation between House and Garden 


The style of the house is reflected in the architecture, materials and details of 
the garden, but there is a happy freedom and appropriateness in the planting 
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Plan of Garden of J. E. Aldred. 


Plan of Garden. 


Even under the maximum architectural influence there is 
unlimited opportunity for variation in the garden plan 
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House of English Tudor Style 


€ #3 


House of Free Italian Style 


treatment. The garden is essen- 
tially an elaboration of the axis, 
and needs no other control to 
give it unity. It melts gradu- 
ally into the informality of the 
wooded banks that frame the 
picture. Water, sunlight and 
the ever-changing shadows from 
overhanging trees give it life 
and atmosphere. 

In the garden at Ipswich 
(plate 94) the strength and dig- 
nity of the surrounding woods 
dictated the simple lines and 
forms of the garden, and a re- 
strained but well considered use 
of architectural accents and a 
careful selection of plant forms 
have given it distinctive charac- 
ter and interest. 

In the garden at Cold Spring 
Harbor (plan on page 212, illus- 
tration on page 213) the old box 
hedges of a former garden de- 
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Detail in the Garden of J. E. Aldred, Esq. 


An interesting composition of quiet water, clean-cut architectural lines and distinctive plant rorms 


termined the main axis and cross walks, in fact 
became the key to the new design. The garden 
outline and the arrangement of terrace planes were 
suggested by the form and slope of the valley. 
Strong enclosing walls give adequate unity to an 
unconventional and rather free design. A garden 
planned wholly in response to the topography, the 
enclosures and the subtle atmosphere of 
established character, it has distinct 
individuality and the beauty of fitness. 

Every set of conditions presents a 
different problem, and after all they 
are problems to be solved in each case 
by the garden designer according to the 
light of his personal perceptions and 
genius. If the site is flat and devoid of 
striking features, its influence is clearly 
passive and subordinate, but by its 
very lack of positive guidance it seems 
to suggest the more straightforward 
and balanced design and perhaps the 
more formal interrelation between house 
and garden. On the other hand, if the 
site is a steep ravine, plunging down 
between protruding cliffs and framed 
with picturesque woods, its influence 
on the garden is absolutely dominating. 
Between these extremes are infinite 
variations in the character and degree 
of influence exerted by the site. It is 


safe to say that the garden which shows no recogni- 
tion of its environment lacks some element of har- 
mony and fitness; it may even lack that subtle 
quality which distinguishes the real work of art 
from the commonplace, for it is among those gar- 
dens conceived and built with a full and sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the ‘“‘genius’’ of the place 
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Sunlight in the Garden 
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that individuality and the charm of real garden 
magic are most often found. 

In addition to these various influences of environ- 
ment there are certain opportunities in garden 
making and certain qualities in the finished garden 
that will bear emphasis. 

The opportunities for distinction and_ special 
interest in the plan of a garden are not always ade- 
quately appreciated. There are inexhaustible pos- 
sibilities of variety not only in the general garden 
concept but in the just adaptation of parts and in 
the details of development as well. The plan is the 
basic skeleton upon which the garden is built, and 
whether simple or complex, rigidly formal or free, it 
exerts a distinct control upon the finished work. It 
places the lines and the accents of the picture. It 
is not necessary to be original to the point of freak- 
ishness, but it is certainly desirable to avoid the 
stereotyped in garden making as in any fine art. 
Simplicity is often appropriate and desirable, but 
when it becomes a screen for paucity of ideas it does 
not satisfy. 

On the other hand, it is possible to over-empha- 
size the plan as such, for an agreeable pattern does 
not in itself always assure full measure of garden 
beauty. A garden of clean-cut lines and rigid forms, 
obviously planned and controlled in all its parts, 
but having no more regard for the living qualities 
of its plants than did the French or Italian gardens 
of ‘‘mosaiculture,’’ may be interesting as a mechan- 
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ical achievement or ‘‘stunt”; it may be fitting under 
certain special conditions; it may be beautiful as a 
tapestry or rug is beautiful, but it is not likely to 
have that artistic merit which is achieved only by 
the appropriate use of the mediums of expression. 
The ultimate forms, the textures, the colors and 
the infinite details and subtle harmonies of the 
garden pictures are made of living materials, and 
it is in the happy balance and pleasing contrasts 
of these free growing elements with the rigid ele- 
ments imposed by man’s control that the most 
satisfying beauty in garden design is attained. It 
is that quality of life and growth which distinguishes 
the garden from the static work of art; it is that 
quality which requires time for its fulfilment, and 
is marked by a greater and richer beauty year by 
year. Intricacy in design and variety or freedom 
from convention in the handling of details stimu- 
late the imagination, enrich the garden and give it 
a peculiar interest. Every path and nook and cor- 
ner is an opportunity, and the wealth and variety of 
plant forms are a generous palette with which to 
work. 

In that garden which is rich in beauty and inter- 
est and suggestion, which has achieved a full meas- 
ure of harmony with its environment, we are almost 
sure to find the subtle quality which for want of a 
more definite word we call atmosphere. It is per- 
haps that quality which tempts the artist to linger 
and to paint—the true test of success in a garden. 


The Cedar Alley 
Garden of Nelson Doubleday, Esq., at Oyster Bay 


The Manor House, Glen Cove, Long Island 


Charles A. Platt, Architect 


Planting for Architectural Effect 


By RUTH DEAN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


T is often impossible to say how much of beauty 
is inherent in the object to which we attribute it, 
and how much to external circumstances,—how 

much for instance of a diamond's sparkle is due to 
the purity of the stone and how much to its contrast 
with the velvet on which the jeweler displays it; or 
what portion of a woman’s attractiveness is her 
proper possession and what portion is contributed 
by the setting she has been clever enough to give 
herself. In architecture the interplay of building 
and entourage, of structure and landscape, forms 
an almost inseparable unit, and our admiration for 
a good building is unconsciously increased by a 
pleasing setting, just as our displeasure is spon- 
taneously evoked by one which is poor. Moreover, 
the effect of bad architecture may be minimized to 
a great degree by beautiful surroundings, and the 
effect of good design all but lost by unfortunate 
landscape. The value of skillful planting is beyond 
all calculation. 

The ways in which planting and architecture 
interact to produce the result which delights or dis- 
pleases us are many and somewhat complicated to 
analyze, but perhaps the first of these is through 
light and shadow. The house which appears be- 
tween the trunks of trees, striped and flecked with 
shadow shapes, has a charm entirely lacking in the 
house which exposes its four elevations boldly to an 
unobstructed gaze, and these shadows need to be 
taken into consideration in the planting just as the 
shadow cast by the cornice of a building or that 


made by the depth of the reveals around the win- 
dows is taken into account by the architect in de- 
tailing his house. 

It is even possible to design to some extent in 
plant shadows as it is in architectural shadows; the 
plain wall can be given interest and texture, or a 
dead brick wall can be brought to life by the move- 
ment of leaf shadows on its surface or by shafts of 
sunlight let in through branches. Unbroken sun- 
light or solid shadow would not have this vivifying 
effect, because it is the movement of the shadows as 
well as the contrast between light and dark which 
produces it. As the high light of a picture is the 
spot which catches the eye, it is the important or 
especially well designed part of the house which 
needs to be thrown into relief by the planting, and 
conversely the less pleasing or unimportant parts 
which can be made to recede by the use of foliage 
shadows. 

Frequently with reference to the planting about 
a house someone remarks, “I do not want trees 
close to my house; they make it damp and shady.” 
This remark is sure indication that at one time or 
another its author has lived in a house too closely 
shrouded by trees—in the dense shade of a horse 
chestnut or a linden perhaps, or the funereal 
somberness of Norway spruces; from such an ex- 
perience it is inevitable that one should generalize 
about trees near houses, for nothing is less interest- 
ing than the deep, heavy shadow cast by the close 
foliaged type of trees; indeed the actual gloom such 
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The old oaks create for this house a setting which could not be more 
picturesquely English nor more perfectly in sympathy with the architecture 


House of Allan S. Lehman, Esq., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Tohn Russell Pope, Architect 


trees have laid over many a household is apparent 
in this frequent prejudice against trees near a 
house. Far different are the gracious, changing 
shadows of the elm. A tall-arched tree with wav- 
ing, not too solid, foliage, it is one of the happiest 
for use near a house. Locust makes a lacy shadow 
which, together with the stippled shadow of birch, 
pepperidge or wild cherry, is light and restless, 
delightful as gay notes in the landscape, but not 
to be used where repose and dignity are the qual- 
ities desired. These are attributes of the long, firm 
shadows of oaks, or of the majestic shadow of a 
beech, or of the solid—but not too solid—shadow 
of a sugar maple. 

Shadows and foliage mass are so interdependent 
that it is hard to say what portion of a given land- 
scape effect is due to shadow and what to character 
of foliage; these two considerations, namely, type 
of shadow and mass form of foliage, should go 
hand in hand in determining what sort of planting 
the architecture demands—whether it be round, 
solid mass and consequent shadow, such as that 
of the maple, beech or linden, or the longer, less 
heavy shadows that belong to the dignity of oak 
and elm, or the light dappled quality of birch, 
hornbeam, ironwood and locust, or the pointed foli- 
age and shadow mass of cedar or arbor vitae. 

Out of this consideration of mass grows the ques- 
tion of the scale of the planting in relation to the 
architecture. Is the low evergreen one is about to 
plant under the dining room windows going to grow 
into a tall forest tree, dwarfing the house and ob- 
scuring the view? Are the cannas and geraniums 
around the foundations of the monumental post 


office adequate, as a means of tying a very hand- 
some building into its surroundings? They may 
satisfy the caretaker’s desire for color, but after 
all is a red ruffle, however glowing, sufficient deco- 
ration around the base of the building? It is not 
alone the present bulk of the plant one needs to 
inquire into and consider; flowers will stay flowers 
and never rise to the point of making the post office 
look at home in the landscape, but hemlocks and 
spruces will not remain bushes; presently they will 
be trees and their bad scale as foundation planting 
and their effect on the architecture of the house 
will be apparent. 

Of late years the zeal of the nursery trade has 
somewhat overdone this question of foundation 
planting; houses are frequently buried in masses 
of different colored evergreens, inappropriate indi- 
vidually and ugly and ill assorted in mass, with a 
result which is not only complete ruin to the archi- 
tectural dignity of the house, but an offense to 
nature as well. Most of these evergreens are young 
trees that ought still to be in the nursery cradle, 
and at no stage of their development is their place 
in a group of foundation planting. For this pur- 
pose we have shrubs and low-growing evergreens, 
friendly spreading things that, sparingly planted 
here and there between windows, at each side of a 
doorway, or at the corners of the house with a few 
taller growing things in the group to carry the 
greenness up, tie the house pleasantly into its 
surroundings. 

Planting near the house may be the means of 
doing the architect a good turn in another way. It 
may be made to supplement an unsatisfactory 
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architectural mass, by drawing out 
a too short elevation, lengthening a 
line, hiding a disappointing wing the 
proportions of which seemed to be 
dictated by harsh necessity or an 
uncomprehending client. 

One of the most interesting re- 
actions between architecture and 
planting is that of the material of 
the building with the texture of 
leaves. Evergreens, the foliage of 
which is in general coarser and more 
leathery than that of deciduous 
plants, seem to be most at home 
near masonry construction; frame 
buildings, for some reason or other, 
look best with the bulk of the plant- 
ing deciduous. Take rhododen- 
drons for example; perhaps it is 
something of the atmosphere of 
their native habitat, mountainous, 
rocky regions and the borders of 
stony mountain streams carried over to civilization, 
which makes their coarse waxy leaf seem hand- 
somer near a stone than a frame building; perhaps 
it is only that wood, being lighter than brick or 
stone, demands a less heavy-textured planting. 

Quite a different point of view from which to 
consider the relation between architecture and 
planting is that of style. When an architect comes 
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The landscape surrounding this house has a Spanish quality, due not more to 
the California sky than to the skillful use of the right sort of plant material 


House of Mrs. E. M. Fowler, Chino, California 


Myron Hunt, Architect 
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A modern Colonial house which has the right sort of planting to supplement 


the design of the building 


House of Marshall Fry, Esq., Southampton, L. I. 
Aymar Embury II, Architect. Planting by the owner 


to the detailing of a building he designs columns, 
mouldings, brackets, balustrades, which shall be in 
keeping with the character of his structure; if it is 
a Georgian house, the detail is quite different from 
that of a French or Italian house; if it is a Spanish 
mission building the colonnade which he is apt to 
use will bear no resemblance to the cloister of a 
collegiate Gothic structure. But beyond sketching 
a few tall-pointed trees which purport 
to be cypresses on a rendering of an 
Italian house, the possibility of carrying 
this process of appropriate detailing into 
the out of doors, to the plant material 
which surrounds the house, occurs to but 
few architects. Presumably any archi- 
tect will have looked over the site where 
his house is to go before the house is 
designed, and if his client has no strong 
predilections which have to be followed, 
will have recommended a style of archi- 
tecture which is more or less appropri- 
ate to the setting. But that the setting 
can be heightened in effect, or that it 
can be spoiled altogether, according as 
the management of planting detail is 
skillful or bungling, is something which 
is usually accorded slight consideration. 

One can, of course, draw no such fine 
distinctions in plant material as can be 
made in house detail; there are no 
shrubs about which can be said, ‘‘These 
are Italian renaissance’’—no foliage 
which can be classified as English Tudor; 
oaks have outlasted many styles of 
architecture and the pine did not come 
in with the classic revival. On the other 
hand, there are certain trees and shrubs 
which we unconsciously associate with 
the spacious dignity of an English park, 
others which bespeak an Italian atmos- 
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TheTypical New England Farmhouse, with Its Elm Tree and Lilacs 


phere, and others which belong to New England 
colonial. Of course if a Georgian house is to be 
set down in a piece of desert where the cactus is 
the only plant that thrives, it will be difficult to 
create a colonial atmosphere for it; but within the 
limits imposed, or the possibilities offered by the 
native vegetation, it is surprising to discover how 
greatly and in what various ways the character of 
the house can be heightened. 

Let us suppose, for example, that we have to 
make the landscape for a house of informal Eng- 
lish design. English oak, like French wine and 
Russian leather, is proverbial, and the landscape 
which immediately springs to mind as being typi- 
cally English is one with rolling hills wooded with 
oak—white oak preferably. There is something 
about a rising stretch of green lawn with a group 
of white oaks on the rise that bespeaks England at 
her best. Compare, if you will, this sort of land- 
scape with the stupidity of a lawn planted with 
coarse, heavy Norway maples—trees recommended 
as being fast growers and subject to no blight. 
“Fast growers,’’ they may be, but they are as well 
monuments to our undignified eagerness for a 
quick effect, trees without character or quality, 
which squat heavily on our lawns, a crude green in 
summer, a faded yellow in the fall, and uninterest- 
ing skeletons in winter. The oak on the other 
hand is noble whatever the season; lustrous leath- 
ery leaves of a rich dark green, beautifully disposed 
on a sturdy frame, glowing red in the fall, hoary 
and clignified in winter. The Norway maple is 
only one of a number of nursery pests that have 
supplanted to a great degree our fine native trees. 
Holly likewise and hawthorn are essentials of the 
English landscape, and beech and hornbeam and 
yew. I do not mean to renounce native materials 
for exotic plants by any means, but these things 
all have American counterparts save the yew, and 
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the point to be made is that by 
a judicious choice of our own 
trees it is possible to produce a 
landscape which shall supple- 
ment the architecture of the 
house in feeling as well as in 
form. 

The New England colonial 
house has a native American 
setting, easy to obtain if one 
but studies the old examples. 
Whoever saw a white clapboard 
house in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Maine or Rhode Island 
which did not have its group of 
lilacs near the corner, or a clump 
bursting out of the top of an old 
stone wall, or a row forming a 
hedge along the road? Where is 
the yard which does not boast 
an elm? Whatever else may 
have been added later, these 
two things were the first plants 
to soften the outlines of the New England house, 
and they have remained through two centuries the 
keynote of a happy setting for the white house with 
its green blinds. 

For Italian houses we have the cedar and the 
arbor vitae, which alas will not reach the majesty 
of the cypress, but which are our best substitutes. 
For the olive groves so characteristic of Italian 
landscapes we have in our northern latitudes noth- 
ing similar, but on the other hand it is quite 
possible to use fruit trees ornamentally as do the 
Italians, and the plane and chestnut trees are ours 
for the planting. Ilex and boxwood we can grow 
to some extent. The laurel-leaved willow, the foli- 
age of which is quite Italian in feeling, is hardy and 
there is nothing to prevent our using earthenware 
pots containing orange and lemon trees that char- 
acterize Italian gardens, excepting the trouble of 
taking them inside in the winter. From Virginia 
on south we can add the waxy leaves of the mag- 
nolia grandiflora to our Italianesque planting, be- 
sides Carolina cherry, Euonymous japonica, palms 
and a host of other things. 

It is certainly not for lack of proper plant mate- 
rial that our architecture often wants a sympathetic 
setting, but rather for its undiscriminating use. 
Architect and landscape architect working to- 
gether should be able to realize an appropriate 
background for any architecture the style of which 
has been chosen with reasonable reference to its 
suitability to the type of country in which the 
building is to stand. 

To each of the older sections of the country there 
belongs a type of architecture which is identified 
historically with the locality; these types cover a 
wide range, from the severe colonial of New Eng- 
land to the Spanish and French of Louisiana, and 
it will be found that for each type there exist trees 
and plants which are in keeping. 


An Italian Garden at Groton, Conn. 


GUY LOWELL, ARCHITECT, A. R. SARGENT, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


HIS isan Italian garden that really recalls the 
spirit and beauty of those in Italy because it 
reproduces, with a fidelity generally impos- 
sible in this country, those features that are dis- 
tinctly characteristic of the best old villa gardens. 
These features of the Italian garden are: 
First. Great skill in design which takes advan- 
tage of the rising and falling grades with the ac- 
companying use of terraces and steps connecting 


the ever-varying levels. If one can get the various 
elements of architecture and gardening properly 
combined under the deep blue sky of our New Eng- - 
land coast, the garden will have the brilliant, spar- 
kling qualities of the famous Tuscan gardens. 
Second. A freedom and richness of planting that 
are usually almost entirely absent in American gar- 
dens because of the attempt to make the sym- 
metrical bay tree and the clipped box take the place 
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of the freer growing orange 
tree, pomegranate and 
oleander. It was in get- 
ting together this remark- 
able and rare assemblage 
of tub trees, which Mr. 
Sargent collected and ar- 
ranged so skillfully, that 
made possible the feeling 
that this is a garden truly 
in the Italian style. 

Third. A rush of water, 
considered necessary for 
life in the Italian garden. 
This was possible here, 
and the effect of all this 
water in shimmering pool 
and cool cascade is height- 
ened by the glimpses that 
one gets of the bay and 
of Long Island Sound. 

It is not age and crum- 
bling stone and moss-cov- 
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ered marble that make 
the Italian garden, for in 
certain of the Tuscan gar- 
dens the stonework is as 
crisp and true as when it 
was quarried centuries 
ago. It is the beauty 
which the architect has 
known so well how to put 
into his architectural 
work and the skillful ar- 
rangement of trees and of 
flowers that the land- 
scape architect has made 
that give this most 
charming of American 
gardens its quality. There 
are of course some vari- 
ants from the foreign 
type. Bright American 
flowers give color but are 
subsidiary to the general 
scheme of design. The 
orange house, which is consid- 
ered the necessary adjunct of 
the garden in the cooler parts 
of northern Italy, provides not 
only the necessary winter store- 
house here but adds to the 
picture. The garden sculpture 
is supplied by two light and 
graceful fountain figures by the 
late Bela Pratt, placed at the 
heads of the cascades on the 
terraces at either end of the 
garden. 

The pink American marble 
out of which the balustrades, 
basins, steps and columns are 
made is more beautiful in color 
and in texture than the pretra 
serena of Tuscany. The ab- 
sence of crumbling and forlorn 
garden ornaments, which seem | 
in this country to be considered 
a necessary accompaniment of 
the Italian garden, is to be 
noted, for there are no antiques 
used. The search has been 
for beauty, and character has 
come with it in the frank utiliz- 
ing of available domestic mate- 
rials and planting appropriate 
to the garden season of this 
latitude. 


Plan of Grounds 
Showing Location of Garden 
and Approach to House 
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GARDEN AT GROTON, CONN. 
GUY LOWELL AND A. R. SARGENT, ASSOCIATED LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


PLATE 82 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Building, Hartford, Conn. 


EDWIN SHERRILL DODGE AND PARKER, THOMAS & RICE, ARCHITECTS 


HE part in’ the 
success of a build- 
ing project that an 


architect may well play 
in addition to his usual 
service in the design of 
the building and super- 
vision of its construc- 
tion is seen in the in- 
stance of the new home 
office of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. The vital and 
creative part of the ar- 
chitect’s service lies in 
his solution of the cli- 
ent’s problem, based on 
the particular require- 
ments the client names. 
Usually the client ap- 
proaches the architect 


with a fairly definite idea of what he thinks is 
wanted, and in many of these cases that is accepted 
as the scheme with but slight modifications by the 
It is questionable if this policy pro- 
duces the best work. The client is likely to be influ- 


architect. 


SHEFFIELD A. ARNOLD, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


General Plan of Plot Development 
Sheffield A. Arnold, Landscape Architect 


enced by what has pre- 
viously been done, and 
he is furthermore often 
prevented from seeing 
his problem in clear 
perspective because of 
being too close to it. 
Hartford is known 
throughout the country 
as an insurance center. 
One of the most press- 
ing problems of the large 
insurance companies lo- 
cated there is to obtain 
sufficient help of the 
type they require. This 
becomes an important 
element of considera- 
tion in the design of a 
building, because other 
things being equal the 


company that offers the most attractive physical 
conditions of employment has a direct advantage. 
The officers of the company in their preliminaries 
to building had conceived a tall commercial struc- 
ture in the center of the city, to be made individual 


Elevation View of Entrance Portico 
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Claims, Inspection and Liability Office on First Floor 


and acquire a publicity value through the construc- 
tion of a tower, much after the manner of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company building. In analyzing 
their problem Mr. Dodge was convinced that a 
building of quite different character, located in a 
less congested section with ample ground space 
for the provision of athletic and community fea- 
tures, would better meet the conditions. This plan 
was accepted and a distinctive building has re- 
sulted which is a monument to the insurance com- 
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pany and a source of great 
pleasure to its hundreds of 
employes. Mr. Dodge was 
impressed with the fact that 
this building should differ 
from the average commercial 
office building and that every 
means should be taken to 
secure a building that would 
age gracefully and _ that 
would increase in value as 
a business monument as the 
years went on. His archi- 
tectural scheme was influ- 
enced by that masterly com- 
position of Bulfinch’s, the 
Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston. This 
building today makes a 
vivid impression on the vis- 
itor, and no small part of 
this impression results from 
the exterior materials— 
granite of fine texture, and 
marble for carved ornament that acquires with 
years a surface color similar to the granite. Inves- 
tigation of the exact stone used in the hospital 
building disclosed the fact that through lack of 
production facilities or other causes, the same 
stone could not be had, but quarries in the same 
vicinities were able to meet the demand, and the 
walls of the Hartford building have in all major 
respects material that will age as beautifully as that 
in the walls of Bulfinch’s famous Boston building. 
The building is located on 
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= a plot of about 20 acres on 

Asylum street, formerly the 
“site of the American School 
for the Deaf. With great 
space available, the main 
building has been designed 
360 feet long and three sto- 
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SILI P PING ries and basement in height. 
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| sunIty  p A portico supported by six 
monolithic granite columns 


ae oa 33 feet high marks the main 
entrance, over which is 
placed a low dome. The 
pediment bears the coat of 
arms of the company, with 
the familiar stag, while the 
company’s name is inscribed 
upon the entablature. The 
plan of the structure is E- 
shaped with a central ro- 
tunda running through two 
stories, the space upon the 
third floor, under the dome, 
being occupied by an as- 


Basement Floor Plan 


sembly hall 60 feet in diam- 
eter, with stage and ante- 
rooms. 
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The main entrance is into 
a vestibule from which open 
the offices of the porters. 
Just beyond is the rotunda, 
the upper story of which is 
supported upon columns 
behind which there extends 
an ambulatory, Hauteville 
marble being used for the 
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walls and columns of the 
rotunda and the same mar- 
ble combined with black 
Belgian for the — floor. 
Doorways at each side of 
the rotunda open into the 


Third Floor Plan 


respective quarters of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company and its subsidiary 
the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company. The 
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offices of the president and 
chairman of the board of 
directors and the directors’ 
room are at the far end of 
one of these wings and carry out in their design 
and decoration the dignity suggested by the exte- 
rior of the building, the offices of the president and 
the chairman of the board having chimneypieces 
and base courses of green Tinos marble, while in 
the directors’ room antique cream marble is used, 
and the walls are paneled from floor to ceiling, the 
paneling affording a background for portraits of 
former officers of the company. The plans of this 
floor indicate the complete- 
ness of their equipment, 
special attention being 
drawn to the Eastern under- 
writing room and the Acci- 
dent and Indemnity office, 
each of which is 75 x 100 
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A well equipped printery 
and bindery, complete with 
composing and press rooms, 
supply, shipping and deliv- 
ery departments adequate 


Second Floor Plan 


ball courts, and a garage with dressing rooms and 
lockers in the basement. 

In a separate power-house building are the boil- 
ers which supply steam for heating as well as a 
refrigerating plant where water is cooled and 
pumped to various drinking fountains. Fresh air 
is circulated by four large ventilating blowers at 
room temperature and automatically regulated by 
a thermostat. The piping from the power-house to 
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for the printing of policies 
and reports, is a feature of 
the basement. One corner 
of the basement, reached by 
its own entrance from the 
outside, is planned as club 
rooms for the company’s 
employes. Outdoor provi- 
sions for the employes in- 
clude baseball diamond, five 
tennis courts, two basket- 


First Floor Plan 
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Employes’ Basement Entrance 


the main building runs in a concrete tunnel which 
is always accessible for inspection and repairs. 
Mechanical equipment throughout the buildings is 
arranged, as far as possible, to make all the focal 
points of possible trouble immediately accessible. 
As might be supposed, the buildings of this great 
insurance company are fireproof throughout; there 
is nothing to burn, from basement to roof as 
far as the structure is concerned, and even the 
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Corridor Looking into Cashiers’ Space 


desks and filing cabinets are of steel construction. 
The unusual nature of the building site demanded 
a treatment of the grounds in keeping, and the sur- 
roundings resemble those of a large and tastefully 
planned country estate. The most attractive fea- 
ture of the grounds is the ‘‘green’’ at the rear of the 
main building on Garden street which is on a direct 
line with the central axis of the structure, the vista 
from the building being ended by a pergola. 
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Cross Section through Main Building on Principal Axis 
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DETAIL OF MAIN FACADE 
HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE BUILDING, HARTFORD, CONN. 


EDWIN SHERRILL DODGE AND PARKER, THOMAS & RICE, ARCHITECTS 
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HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE BUILDING, HARTFORD, CONN. 
EDWIN SHERRILL DODGE AND PARKER, THOMAS & RICE, ARCHITECTS 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


C. Stanley Taylor, Associate Editor 


The Architect’s Agreements With the Owner 


PART II. 
SHOULD RECEIVE CAREFUL CONSIDERATION 


HE question of the 

abandonment or sus- 

pension of a proposed 
building project is one 
which is of particular inter- 
est and importance to the 
architect. Where a build- 
ing project is abandoned 
during any stage of plan- 
ning, there is often a dis- 
agreement between the ar- 
chitect and the owner as to 
the equitable settlement of 
the service fee. We present 
clauses covering this subject, which have been se- 
lected from various typical contracts: 


agreement. 


If the erection of the building is suspended or abandoned, 
our compensation for work already finished shall be as follows: 


Of total compensation— 


Should preliminary studies alone have been made, TWO- 
TENTHS (2 /10); 


Should preliminary studies, general drawings and specifica- 
tions have been made, FIVE-TENTHS (5/10); 


Should preliminary studies, general drawings, specifications 
and details have been made, SEVEN-TENTHS (7/10); 
and such compensation shall become at once due and payable. 


Should the work be abandoned before drawings, specifica- 
tions and details have progressed sufficiently far to make it 
possible to take definite bids from contractors so that the 
cost may be known, commission for partial payment is to be 
reckoned on an approximate cost of.............. Should 
actual estimates have been received, then the compensation 
shall be based upon the lowest responsible estimate so re- 
ceived. 


Another method is thus indicated: 


If the construction or completion of the building should be 
suspended, abandoned or unreasonably postponed, or if, 
after paying the architect a sum equal to one and one-fifth per 
cent (1-1 /5%) upon the estimated cost of the work, the owner 
should for any substantial cause decide to sever his relation 
with the architect, he may, by resolution, terminate this con- 
tract; then in either of the above cases, the owner shall pay 
the architect such fees, reimbursements and compensations 
as shall be payable under this agreement for the work done, 
and such part of any further payment as the work done bears 
to the whole work required to be done to entitle the architect 
to such further payment, plus an amount equal to one per 
cent of the cost or estimated cost of the building, in lieu of 
any prospective profits, and as liquidated damages for any loss 
sustained by termination of this contract, and such sums so 
paid shall be in full discharge and satisfaction of all liability 
of the owner under this agreement; provided that in the 
case of aresumption of work to be determined upon, the owner 


N the first part of this article published in the 

May, 1922 issue of THE Forum, considera- 
tion was-given to the establishment of a proper 
business understanding between the architect and 
his client regarding the scope of service to be ren- 
dered and the amount and method of payment. 

In this concluding section there are presented 
several important points on which misunderstand- 
ing may arise between the architect and his client. 
Suggestions are made showing how these questions 
have been successfully covered in various forms of 


A careful study of the points set forth in this and 
the preceding part will serve to indicate clearly the 
important basic considerations which may be ex- 
pected as part of the problem of client relationship. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF AGREEMENTS WHICH 


may, by resolution, resume his re- 
lations with the architect under 
this contract, and in such event all 
payments previously made shall 
be held to be payments on account 
of the architect’s total fee and 
compensation, 


Another method: 


After the work has proceeded 
on the drawings and it is decided 
to abandon the erection of the 
proposed buildings for causes be- 
yond our control, our charges for 
the work done at the time the 
project is abandoned will be based 
on the minimum charges of the 
American Institute of Architects, 
as follows: 

Upon completion of preliminary studies ONE-FIFTH 
(1/5) of the entire fee. 


Upon completion of specifications and general working 
drawings, exclusive of details, TWO-FIFTHS (2/5) addi- 
tional, making a total of THREE-FIFTHS (3/5) of the en- 
tire fee. Until an actual bid is received, charges to be based 
upon the estimated cost of the work. 


If after bids are received and it is decided for any reason to 
delay starting erecting the building for a period exceeding two 
(2) months, we are to receive two (2%) per cent of the cost 
of the work as a payment on account and the additional one 
(1%) per cent to be paid when work is started. 


Another question is that of additional charges. 
Here are selected clauses covering this point: 


First clause: 


An additional charge shall be made for alterations or addi- 
tions in plans after the plans have been approved by you; this 
charge will be valued in proportion to the additional time or 
services employed This provision shall not apply to any 
such alterations or additions made necessary by reason of 
errors, defects or incompleteness in the drawings, specifica- 
tions and details furnished by us. 


Alternative: 


When for any reason the owner shall request the architect 
to make material alterations in or modifications of the work- 
ing or detail drawings, after the acceptance of the“ Preliminary 
Working Drawings’’ or request him to prepare studies, draw- 
ings or specifications for work not contemplated by the pre- 
liminary working drawings, the owner shall reimburse the 
architect the actual cost of drafting and specification writing 
plus seventy-five (75%) per cent thereof for general office 
expenses, commonly called ‘‘overhead,”’ and shall pay the 
architect a fair and reasonable profit for his services in con- 
nection therewith. 


Alternative: 


That, if after a definite scheme for the said building has 
been approved, the owner makes a decision, which for its 
proper execution involves extra services and expense for 
changes in or additions to the drawings, specifications or 
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other documents, or, if the architect is put to further labor or 
expense by delays caused by the owner or a contractor, or by 
the delinquency or insolvency of either, or as a result of dam- 
age to the construction work by fire or other unforeseen calam- 
ities, then such additional extra services and expense shall be 
paid by the owner at the same rates and the maximum amount 
therein stipulated shall be increased accordingly. 


The question of architectural supervision is one 
which is at best confusing to the average client. 
It is not often clearly understood by the client 
that architectural supervision does not always 
mean a constant watch set upon contractors and 
material men to make certain that the required 
number of coats of paint are actually put on or 
that the specifications are followed out. in exact 
detail. This can only be expected when a clerk of 
the works or an architectural superintendent is at 
all times on the ground—a competent man whose 
salary is paid by the owner. 

Agreements covering this point of supervision 
should, therefore, be specific and purely under- 
standable. In examining various contracts, we 
found that the clauses relative to actual supervi- 
sion were as a rule vague and not clear as to the 
amount of time which the architect might be ex- 
pected to employ under the service fee agreed upon. 
This clause shows how this condition was met in 
one contract: 

We agree to superintend the performance of all labor and 
the installation of all materials in the construction of said 
building and see that all labor is properly performed and that 
all materials conform to contract specifications, and to 
promptly notify you of any delinquencies in either respect 
and to perform any duties in respect thereto that may be 
provided in any contract made by you with any contractor 
or material man. 

We to have authority in construction emergencies to order 
necessary changes at your expense and with your approval 
and to stop the progress of any work or order its removal 
when not in accordance with the contract. 

Our representative will make Visits tO..............c0::cccssccceeseseees 
for the purpose of consultation during the preparation of 
drawings and for the purpose of letting general contract, and 
ALMICASEW es ten ee eer visits for the purpose of general 
superintendence; should it be necessary or deemed advisable 
by you for us to visit the building more frequently, we will 
set, the ssumOlm we enone per day for such additional 
visits. 

The employment of a clerk of the works and of 
engineers for special services should be clearly 
understood, together with the fact that their pro- 
posed compensation is a direct charge to the owner 
and not part of the architect’s fee. Thus we have 
clauses similar to the following: 

The architect is to nominate the clerk of the works and the 
engineers for the acoustical work, the heating, ventilating, 
mechanical and electrical systems of the building, and: their 
proposed compensation having been approved by the owner, 
the architect is by and with the consent of the owner to ap- 
point them. 


As the form of contracts will naturally vary in 
accordance with the type and size of the proposed 
building (and the extent of service offered by the 
architect’s organization), we quote a few special 
clauses which indicate points that from time to 
time will prove of importance: 

Agency and agent liability clause: 
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In all transactions between yourself and contractors upon 
the work, we are to act as your agents, and all prices, rebates, 
charges and commissions procurable by us from any contrac- 
tor or material man shall insure to your benefit. Our duties 
and liabilities in this connection are to be those of agents only. 
The amount of our liability shall in no case exceed the total 
architect’s commission. 

Preliminary drawings: 

Owing to the requirements for enlarged facilities arising 
after the approval of the preliminary drawings, certain revi- 
sions in the general scheme have been deemed necessary by 
the owner, and the architect has been, and is engaged, in the 
completion of what are herein termed ‘‘Preliminary Working 
Drawings.’’ These drawings, at 1/8’ scale to the foot, and 
consisting of plans and sections which will fix more accurately 
than is possible in the 1/16’ scale preliminary drawings and 
general dimensions, close approximate seating capacities and 
general layout of interior partitions, are to be submitted 
within a reasonable time for owner’s further approval. It 
is understood that these preliminary working drawings so 
approved shall then become the basis upon which the working 
drawings and specifications shall be formulated by the 
architect. 

The various points brought out in the foregoing 
discussion are those which constitute the more ordi- 
nary sources of disagreement between the archi- 
tect and his client. It is evident from an analysis 
of contracts that any unusual condition of service 
should not be left merely in the form of a verbal 
agreement but should be reduced to a specific con- 
tract clause or a specific paragraph in the letter of 
agreement. Attorneys who have had considerable 
experience in connection with litigation covering 
service claims of architects inform us that it is diffi- 
cult to get proper recognition or a fair understanding 
on the part of a jury as to the actual work which 
the architect does. Invariably this work appears 
in the form of court exhibits consisting of drawings 
and specifications. These exhibits do not indicate 
the great amount of time and experience involved, 
nor are they impressive when a jury fixes the 
amount which the architect is entitled to. It is, 
therefore, apparent that the wise procedure for an 
architect is to employ legal service for the purpose 
of avoiding trouble in preference to the forced 
employment of attorneys to present claims for 
service fees or to defend the architect in cases 
where the owner seeks to place upon him liability 
for damages in the form of excess costs or structural 
conditions and defects not fairly chargeable to the 
architect. 

It must be realized that the architect accepts a 
heavy business responsibility when he undertakes 
to expend the owner’s money in the construction 
and equipment of a building. This is the difference 
between the professional service of an architect 
and practically all other forms of professional 
service—that the architect actually accepts the re- 
sponsibility of spending his client’s money. Few 
other professional services include this feature. 
For this reason the architect cannot safely assume 
as a professional attitude that he has no interest 
in the legal soundness of the contractual relation- 
ship into which he enters when he accepts a com- 
mission to design and supervise the construction 
of a building of any type. 


The Present Aspects of the Building Situation 


construction in the United States has there 

been so much interest displayed on the part of 
prospective building investors in regard to actual 
conditions in the building field and the possibilities 
of the near future. One of the important functions 
of service which the architect is called upon to ren- 
der is that of providing general information and 
advice to his clients in regard to building costs and 
conditions. This is a condition which is becoming 
more definite as the architect’s position as a giver 
of service in the economic scale becomes more 
firmly established. Conversely, it may be said that 
the security of the architect’s position is becoming 
more and more dependent upon his ability to ren- 
der service of an advisory business nature as well 
as to provide building designs of esthetic and prac- 
tical merit. 

There are certain outstanding features of the 
building situation today which will have a direct 
bearing upon the attitude and mind of clients who 
have not yet fully decided to proceed with building 
operations. Other facts are pertinent to the archi- 
tects themselves, as they show an increase of activ- 
ity in many of the offices throughout the country 
and form some basis of anticipating future condi- 
tions. Perhaps the most interesting basic fact for 
consideration is that of the unusual building activity 
which has developed in the months of March, April 
and May. Referring for a moment to the chart 
shown on the first page of the Service Section in this 
issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, it will be 
seen that there has been an unusual increase in the 
volume of building construction during the months 
of March and April. Analyzing this increase of 
activity it is found that the month of April shows 
a volume of new construction in the form of con- 
tracts let about 20 per cent greater than in March. 
An increase is shown in all classes of construction 
excepting industrial building which shows approx- 
imately equal activity in two months. The out- 
standing classes of building construction, where 
increased interest in activity is indicated, include 
residential building, which constitutes about 40 
per cent of all activity, business buildings, educa- 
tional buildings, institutional buildings (hospitals, 
churches, etc.), public buildings and industrial 
buildings. 

At the present time attention is focused princi- 
pally upon the volume of residential construction. 
As predicted many months ago, the first definite 
revival of construction activity has been in classes 
of buildings to meet residential demand and to 
provide community facilities for newly developed 
or growing residential séctions. The recent reports 
of building activity have, therefore, been based to 
a great extent on activity in the residential field 
and many architects noting the volume of con- 
struction have wondered why their practice has not 


Prconstrvci at no time in the history of building 


increased in proportion to this reported building 
activity. A brief study of the classes of buildings 
which constitute this volume of residential con- 
struction provides an immediate answer to this 
question. A very large percentage of the volume 
of new contracts in the residential field is made up 
of small individual houses, developed from stock 
plans and through speculative builders in a man- 
ner which does not call for much architectural ser- 
vice. Another contribution to this large volume of 
construction has been through the medium of the 
speculative construction of multi-family dwellings 
(built without much thought of architectural ser- 
vice) in connection with a haphazard speculative 
building program designed to make profit out of the 
housing shortage situation. 

This condition has resulted in the construction 
of a great many speculative apartment buildings 
which have sold rapidly to investors on a basis of 
high rentals and quick profits. This type of con- 
struction has been a great drain on the building 
material stocks of the country, but it has now 
reached the point where in many parts of the coun- 
try the shortage of medium-priced apartments and 
small houses has been met almost to a point of 
saturation. We have been informed through reli- 
able sources that in the residential district of Chi- 
cago on May 1 of this year there were probably 
ten thousand vacant apartments, and we know that 
in many districts apartment rentals have dropped 
fully 25 per cent. We believe that this point is 
being approached also in New York, and that by 
the fall of the year there will be much less activity 
in the building of poorly designed and constructed 
housing operations. In fact this prediction will 
probably apply to much of the multi-family housing 
coming within the scale of moderate rentals. 

Just before writing this article we discussed this 
question with Walter Stabler, Comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and learned with 
interest that this organization, which represents the 
greatest single loaning institution in the United 
States, is making no more commitments for the 
financing of medium-grade apartment houses in 
and around New York. 


The Housing Program of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 


This discussion would not be complete without 
some reference to the broadly heralded effort of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. toward the stabili- 
zation of low-cost, multi-family housing to meet 
the needs of families requiring apartments on a 
low rental basis. Some months ago it was proposed 
that the New York state legislature grant to insur- 
ance companies the right to actually build and own 
apartment buildings and other types of housing 
for the purpose of assisting in alleviating the hous- 
ing shortage for New York. The Metropolitan 
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Life Insurance Co., under the right conditions, 
agreed to undertake an important part of this 
program by actually building up to one hundred 
million dollars’ worth of moderate cost apartment 
buildings. 

Authority was recently granted by the state legis- 
lature for carrying out this program and interest 
immediately focused on the final decision of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. and the actual 
program which it might carry out. It was proposed 
that this operation should represent the building 
of a large number of low-cost, multi-family build- 
ings in which apartments would rent at an average 
of $9 per room per month in vicinities where the 
average rental is $15 per room per month. This 
great insurance organization, having millions of 
policy holders among families of moderate in- 
come, has already contributed to alleviating the 
building situation through the medium of loaning 
millions of dollars monthly on housing projects. 
Similarly the interest in actually providing a large 
number of moderate-cost apartments in New York 
is not as a speculative real estate investment but 
as a definite attempt to bring down rentals for 
families which cannot afford to pay the rentals 
demanded in poorly constructed speculative build- 
ing operations and under the conditions of rentals 
which have in many cases been raised dispropor- 
tionately under the demand of housing shortage. 

With this praiseworthy objective in view and 
having removed any possible legal objections to the 
operation, we understand that the actual condi- 
tion of this project today is that the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. is ready to go ahead with the 
construction of fifty 32-family houses, built in two 
operations in the Long Island City and Astoria 
sections of New York, provided they are able to 
have structures of this nature so efficiently designed 
that the contract figures will insure the provision 
of $9 per room rentals which must provide for the 
maintenance of the building, pay 6 per cent inter- 
est on the investment of the insurance company, 
and provide 5 per cent per year to amortize this 
investment. Andrew J. Thomas of New York has 
been retained as architect to provide the necessary 
plans which are now about completed. A number 
of contractors are being asked to bid on the work, 
and if the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. can be 
assured by these plans and figures that the pro- 
ject will meet the requirements outlined, this great 
operation will proceed immediately. 

Undoubtedly, many objectionable types of build- 
ing operation will be eliminated as rentals become 
stabilized through the controlling influence of large 
financial organizations and through such practical 
contributions to the housing situation as that 
described. This condition, however, will be of 
direct benefit to the building construction industry 
and is already tending to divert activity in the field 
of better class building construction, a condition 
greatly to be desired by those interested in eco- 
nomic progress. It is evident that to a certain 
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extent construction activity around New York is 
to be slowed up temporarily by a shortage of build- 
ing materials. Brick and lumber prices in the local 
fields have already shown a tendency to strengthen 
considerably, and labor conditions are not good. 

With all these facts in mind, it will be seen that 
we have passed the crest of the first wave of build- 
ing activity represented by speculative develop- 
ment. We are now entering the second and sounder 
period wherein better types of buildings will be 
constructed, and there will be much more activity 
in architectural offices. The great flow of building 
materials into the speculative phase of this period 
of activity is to be diverted toward the construc- 
tion of better types of housing and the provision 
of a great number of educational and institutional 
buildings, public buildings and business buildings. 
We are now constantly receiving reports of a favor- 
able reaction in architects’ offices. A number of 
good projects which have been buried in plan form 
for several years are being brought to light and 
made ready for actual construction. The shortage 
of building materials which is evident at some 
points will soon be offset by the greatly increased 
production activity which is to be noted at the 
plants of many building material manufacturers. 
The desire and tendency of the average material 
manufacturer today are not to raise prices under 
the present reaction but to develop a large volume 
of sales at prices made as reasonable as possible 
under the governing conditions of production. - It is 
quite evident that a period of moderate prosperity 
may be anticipated, not only in the building indus- 
try but affecting all commodity markets, provided 
a definite effort is made to keep down prices and to 
eliminate the element of profiteering which often 
intrudes disastrously at the beginning of a period 
of sound demand. 

It is our prediction that the cost of building will, 
over a long period of years, decline gradually with 
here and there a brief increase as the volume of 
activity becomes unusually large. This is a logical 
prediction and indicates that the average building 
project may now be undertaken without fear of a 
too great decrease in reproduction value with the 
consequent shrinkage of investment and mortgage 
loan collateral. With the returning interest in the 
building field as an investment outlet, it is gratify- 
ing to know that the financial organizations which 
constitute channels for a large proportion of such 
mortgage bond investments by the public are invari- 
ably appreciative of the service of architects who 
have the ability to plan attractive and efficient 
buildings. Higher standards of design and archi- 
tectural merit are being set by such loaning institu- 
tions than ever before. This fact is highly signifi- 
cant to the architectural profession and should 
prove the forerunner of an ultimate better under- 
standing on the part of the building public as to the 
importance of the architect’s contribution and 
responsibility toward both the esthetic and eco- 
nomic success of the building of the future. 


An Estate Development at Rye, New York 


DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT 


HE art of landscape 
design and gardening 
as a complement and 
ally toarchitecture is steadily 
being more appreciated by 
both architect and cultured 
layman. In domestic work 
especially the finest example 
of architecture is cold and 
forbidding without the in- 
timate connection with its 
site and the sense of repose 
and age that a well con- 
sidered planting scheme sup- 
plies. It is due to the intel- 
ligent co-operation of de- 
signers in these arts that we 
owe our large number of 
beautiful estates, for rarely 
is a site available that is fa- 
vored with a natural growth 
of fine trees and shrubbery 
masses; the setting must be 
created quite as much as the 
architecture. 
A great part of the fin- 


ished, well balanced appearance of the grounds and 
gardens of the Richard A. Rowland estate on the 
Boston post road at Rye, New York, is due to 
careful and well executed planning and the proper 
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placing of large trees and 
shrubs rather than to years 
of natural growth on the 
site. When the commis- 
sion was turned over to the 
architect there was no foli- 
age whatever upon the long 
road frontage of the estate, 
none elsewhere on the tract 
and no trees excepting sev- 
eral large maples and a few 
pines. All the rest of the 
planting has been done with- 
in the period of a year and a 
half, including the moving 
of five maples of large size, 
sixty large evergreens and 
shrubbery of every descrip- 
tion, the trees and much 
fully grown shrubbery hav- 
ing been purchased and 
moved from nearby estates 
to obtain an immediate ef- 
fect at a minimum of cost. 
In the planning of the 
grounds of this estate, which 


embraces ten acres, the natural disposition of the 
land which was quite low on both sides of the house 
dictated the principal scheme. At the left of the 
house as it is approached, and arranged on a prin- 
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Details of Garden Temple at Center of Sunken Garden 


cipal axis of the house, is the sunken garden with 
swimming pool and rose garden as the main fea- 
tures. This required some excavation and the 
earth thus obtained was employed to fill the space 
below and at the right of the house which had been 
an unattractive swamp. This space was arranged 
as a large flower garden surrounded by lawns that 
were carefully graded to secure a rolling surface, 


much as nature provides. In transforming this 
site of comparative irregularity, all filling was ob- 
tained within the confines of the estate. The 
whole tract was laid with underground drainage, 
and all spring and marsh water drained towards 
the lowest point where a naturalistic pool was 
built at small expense. 


Accessory buildings are placed where they ter- 


Flower Garden, Looking toward Pergola 
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minate important vistas. At the far end 
of the flower garden and seen through an 
opening in the enclosing privet hedge 
is a pergola with a small room at each 
end which forms a shelter in wet weather 
and a pleasant place to sit on sunny 
days. Back of this pergola is set a hedge 
of French lilacs, 16 feet in height, placed 
so that at the time of year when they 
are in bloom their fragrance fills the per- 
gola. The long vista from the opposite 
side of the house is through the sunken 
garden with a gazebo or temple at its 
center, across the swimming pool which 
is 50 feet in length, lined with blue 
faience tiles and edged with a granite 
coping, and closed by a graceful struc- 
ture upon the axis of the vista, ap- 
proached by travertine steps and doing 
service as ateahouse. This little build- 
ing includes two dressing rooms with 
showers and a machinery room from 
which the water in the swimming pool 
is kept in circulation and from which the 
pool is emptied and filled. From this tea 
house a walk extends along the edge of 
the property through a partly wooded 
section to the naturalistic pool to which, 
as already explained, the estate is 
drained of all spring water and excess of 
rainfall. 

The tennis court which is set some dis- 
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Detail of Pergola Cornice and Beam Ends 
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Detail and Plan of Pergola at End of Flower Garden 
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tance back of the flower garden on the right of the 
house is surrounded by a high screen of lattice work 
of architectural character; at one end of the tennis 
court is a smaller court planned for handball, and 
at each side of the tennis court is a small shelter 
with stone seats for spectators. About the base 
of the lattice screen there is a pleasing combination 
of deciduous and evergreen planting to relieve the 
rectangular lines of the court enclosure. Through- 
out the grounds various small features of archi- 
tectural or decorative interest occur where they are 
least expected —an Italian well font, several 
pieces of garden sculpture, partially hidden among 
trees or shrubbery, and a bird bath at the center 
of the flower garden. The material in these features 
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shows a texture of appropriate nature for the out- 
doors, and the robustness of form makes them at- 
tractive accessory notes to flowers and massed 
foliage. 

The entire estate is a well considered landscape 
treatment, in which architecture in classic vein 
and expansive open gardens are harmoniously 
combined. From a beginning of unfavorable con- 
ditions, a bare and somewhat swampy tract of 
land has been entirely transformed into the present 
attractive estate in the remarkably short time of 
less than a year and a half or about twelve months 
of actual work. With the more luxuriant growth a 
few years will bring and the ample scale of the gar- 
dens a place of unusual beauty will develop. 
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Exterior View of Lattice Tennis Court Enclosure 
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VIEW ON MAIN AXIS OF GARDEN 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY GARDEN, OYSTER BAY, L. I. 
OLMSTED BROTHERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


A house not rigidly stylistic has a minimum influence on the garden. Although 
intimately related to the house, there is a happy freedom from convention 
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al lines of the garden are pattic- 


OLMSTED BROTHERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
heir relation to the adjacent woods and as a setting for the house 


licity of the flower masses and of the structur 
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VIEW FROM HOUSE LAWN 
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J. E. ALDRED GARDEN, LOCUST VALLEY, L. J. 
OLMSTED BROTHERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Harmony in character between house and garden may usually be secured merely 
by the use of appropriate architectural details, garden ornaments and plant forms, 
and opportunity for variety, interest and distinction is still almost unlimited 
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The Building Congress Idea 


By WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER 


LL those associated 
with the building 
industry should 

take a keen interest in the 
recently announced forma- 
tion of the American Con- 
struction Council. Its pur- 
pose as a conference or- 
ganization is made clear 
in the preamble to its 
proposed by-laws which 
reads: 

With the desire to place the construction industry on a high 
plane of integrity and efficiency and to correlate the efforts 
towards betterment made by the existing organization, all the 
component parts of the industry herewith join in the forma- 
tion of the American Construction Council, a conference asso- 
ciation representative of the whole industry and dedicated to 


the improvement of the service which the construction industry 
renders to communities, states and nation. 


The underlying idea of this council is that it is a 
body composed of representatives of all the ele- 
ments of the industry—architects, engineers, general 
contractors, sub-contractors, labor, material man- 
ufacturers and dealers, financial, bond and insur- 
ance organizations, public utility construction de- 
partments and representatives of federal, state, 
county and municipal bureaus or departments con- 
cerned with construction. It is clearly not the 
intention of this new organization to assume con- 
trolling direction of any operations in the industry 
or to relieve any of the existing separate organiza- 
tions of their natural functions and responsibilities. 
It is, as the preamble declares, a conference asso- 
ciation whose efforts shall be to correlate the efforts 
of the existing organizations for the betterment of 
the industry as a whole. 

It has been said in newspaper references to this 
organization that now for the first time this will 
be done. This is perhaps sufficiently accurate for 
a newspaper statement, but it is perhaps only fair 
to point out that it is not literally true. It has also 
been pointed out or intimated in recent editorial 
articles in the architectural press that there was a 
great opportunity for the architectural profession 
to do something towards correlating the work of 
the various elements of the industry, the inference 
being that the architects had not up to this time 
exerted any influence in such directions. This also 
does not accurately represent the facts. 

It is only fair to say that the first constructive 
step in the development of the movement which 
appears to be consummated by the organization 
of the American Construction Council was taken 
by the American Institute of Architects in the 
spring of 1920, just two years ago, when its board 
of directors reported its belief in the necessity of 
such a movement and received the authority of the 
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Bigee Congress of the Building Industry has put 
into practice an idea hitherto apparently con- 
sidered impossible of practical application—that 
employers, labor, material manufacturers and others 
of the industry can jointly discuss on equal terms 
matters of common concern. 


That this has been demonstrated is due to a group 
of forward-looking architects who have largely in- 
itiated the work; progress is being made and results 
can now be measured; the movement deserves the 
active interest of architects, because it offers them 
for the first time an opportunity to exert impartial 
and professional influence in an effective manner. 


convention to proceed. As 
a result of this action, a 
meeting was held in At- 
lantic City in September, 
1920, at which were pres- 
ent representatives of prac- 
tically all the elements of 
the industry. 

The need of closer co- 
operation between the dif- 
ferent groups in the in- 
, dustry was argued, and 
the meeting was unanimous that some organization 
to this effect should be inaugurated. One of the 
fundamental ideas in the proposed scheme of organ- 
ization was the primary importance of local groups, 
working out their own local problems. Any at- 
tempt to settle matters nationally by a national 
committee would be sure to fail of results. It is 
inconceivable, for instance, that a national com- 
mittee could solve the problems of seasonal labor 
for both Boston and Los Angeles, Boston having a 
very serious problem of this kind, and Los Angeles 
as a matter of fact having practically no such prob- 
lem. Similarly, with the fundamental relation- 
ships between employer and employe in the indus- 
try, there are fundamental local differences, and it 
would be idle to attempt to lay down any national 
rules to control such matters. 

The movement which was started at that meet- 
ing was known as the National Congress of the 
Building and Construction Industry. The national 
committee was formed. and preliminary meetings 
held, and preparations for a first national confer- 
ence started. It was felt, however, that until defi- 
nite progress had been made in the development of 
local groups, a national conference would be of no 
use. For this reason the national movement held 
itself in abeyance, excepting so far as it concerned 
itself with an effort to develop local groups. 

Building Congress groups were started early in 
1921 in New York and in Boston and _ have been in 
fairly active operation ever since. The New York 
group has developed a suggested code of ethics* for 
the building industry, which is one of the specific 
matters which the American Construction Council 
will consider. This code of ethics has been favor- 
ably received and acted on in various localities and 
represents a consensus of opinion in regard to the 
right relationships and practices that should exist. 
Like the Golden Rule and the Ten Commandments, 
if it were not only accepted but conscientiously lived 
up to, there would be little if any need for further 
efforts at improvement. 


THE EDITOR 


*Published, THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, January 1922, 
page 54, Service Section. 
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The Boston Congress turned its attention first to 
the question of seasonal employment in the indus- 
try, and after some weeks of discussion issued a 
brief report on the subject with a chart showing 
graphically and with approximate accuracy the 
trend of employment during a typical year in each 
of the principal trades. Of course issuance of a 
report does not correct the difficulty, and the prob- 
lem is one of extreme difficulty. It may well be 
doubted whether more than a portion of the diffi- 
culty can be overcome. In any event, it will need 
the co-operation of the owners of property, who in 
the last analysis are the ones who determine when 
work shall be carried out. If they could be made to 
realize that they would get a better grade of me- 
chanic and as a result better work in certain months 
of the year, even if the wage paid to the workman 
remained the same, they might rearrange a con- 
siderable amount of repair work and alterations so 
that the employment of the mechanics would come 
to a considerable extent in the low peak periods of 
employment. The owner, however, is a very diffi- 
cult element in the industry to approach, as he is 
much less closely knit in his organizations, and is 
apt to work on an individualistic basis along lines 
of practical expediency that his own experience 
has developed. 

The New York Congress also developed during 
the present year what appears to be a most admir- 
able system of apprenticeship for the building 
trades. It is based upon the co-operation of the 
contractor and labor groups in the industry, and by 
their joint operation of a scheme for the industry as 
a whole, it seems to be assured of a degree of per- 
manency that has not been a feature of the various 
independent schemes that have been tried. 

Recently in Boston a meeting was held at which 
this apprenticeship problem was discussed, and the 
New York scheme explained by the educational 
adviser of the New York Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee. Following the meeting the Boston Con- 
gress passed a resolution in favor of an appren- 
ticeship system in these terms: 

Whereas, an adequate supply of properly skilled mechanics is 
essential to the proper functioning of the building 
industry, and 

Whereas, in the opinion of the Boston Building Congress such 
a supply cannot be obtained without an adequate 
system for the training and employment of appren- 
tices, be it 

Resolved, that it is essential to the interests of the building 
industry in the Boston district that a general system 
for the training and employment of apprentices be 
established, and be it further 

Resolved, that organized representatives of labor and of con- 
tractors in all trades connected with the building 
industry and other interested groups be sent a copy 
of this resolution, together with a copy of the New 
York system by way of suggestion, and that they be 
urged to co-operate in the establishment of a sys- 
tem for the Boston district. 

The point in these various actions that is most 
significant is that they have all been the result of 
the co-operation of representatives of all the ele- 
ments in the industry, from the owner through the 
intermediate designing and administrative elements 
to the actual mechanic who places the material on 
the job. The report on seasonal labor is not an 
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outside analysis of the labor situation by some 
investigator, but is the result of frequent discus- 
sions with a group of labor men, analyzing statis- 
tics which they themselves have collected and pre- 
sented for discussion. The apprenticeship system 
is not some scheme being proposed by the con- 
tractors in an effort to get cheaper labor, or by 
labor with some hidden possible motive of limiting 
the number of apprentices that might be employed. 
It is a scheme to meet the practical needs of the 
growing industry, presented by contractors and 
labor men in conjunction with the other elements 
of the industry,—all being conscious of the fact 
that without an adequate, properly trained force 
of mechanics the other elements of the industry 
cannot function. 

These joint discussions have been a new experi- 
ence for those who have taken part in them, and 
they have been shown the great possibilities for good 
that lie in such joint action. Nothing so tends to 
break down barriers of misunderstanding and suspi- 
cion as meeting face to face in a discussion of com- 
mon problems. The misunderstanding and suspicion 
that exist in the building industry are its most seri- 
ous problems, and they can best be solved by just 
this sort of democratic co-operation, in which no 
element is superior in importance to any other ele- 
ment, but each is essential to the success of every 
other. 

Recently, active groups of the Congress have 
been started in the states of Washington and Ore- 
gon, and steps toward organization have also been 
taken in Philadelphia. There have been many iso- 
lated examples of co-operation between a few of 
the elements in the industry for some particular 
work, such as the classes for the training of me- 
chanics that have been developed in the last year 
or two in Philadelphia. They will gain in perma- 
nence and value when they have become merely one 
manifestation of general co-operation such as the 
Building Congress idea involves. 

In the opinion of those who are guiding the ini- 
tial steps of the American Construction Council, 
one of its first and most important activities should 
be the stimulation of the organization of similar 
groups in all the major centers throughout the 
country. Through the National Council the results 
of all these various local groups can be made avail- 
able to all, and the work of each greatly advanced 
in this way. The industry has long been over- 
organized in its individual elements, each seeking 
to foster its own interests, not consciously in oppo- 
sition to the interests of the other elements, but 
merely regardless of their interests; but the indus- 
try as a whole has been absolutely unorganized— 
one might almost as well or better say disorganized. 

Now at last, and for the first time, it seems that 
the industry may become conscious of itself as’a 
whole, with the possibility—indeed let us hope the 
probability—that in so doing each functional ele- 
ment of the industry will be able to recognize more 
accurately its own relative position in the indus- 
try, and act with a broader conception of the inter- 
ests of the industry as a whole. 
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Electrical Wiring Layouts for Modern Buildings 


PART VI 


By NELSON C. ROSS, Associate Member, A.I.E.E. 


of any kind there must be careful consideration 

of all the various forms of service which are to be 
installed. Each of these forms has different require- 
ments which the architect should take into account. 
WATCHMEN’S CLock Circuits. These clock 
stations are desirable on large residence work where 
a number of outbuildings are to be patrolled. The 
magneto system is generally used, with a clock in 


I: drawing the plans for the wiring of a building 


600-volt, single pole, double throw ground switch 
must be used. If a receiving station only is to be 
considered, the ground switch may be replaced by 
a short gap, or vacuum type lightning arrestor. The 
switch or arrestor must be mounted, so that the 
current-carrying parts are 5 inches from the surface 
of the building wall, and the ground wire should be 
not less than No.4 B. & S. gauge. The switch must 
always be thrown to ground when the equipment is 


the office or at some central point and with the 


number of stations required. 
No battery is used, as each 
station is a magneto genera- 
tor, the watchman inserting 
a crank in the magneto, the 
turning of which draws down 
the hammer at the clock, thus 
registering the number on the 
dial chart. One wire, com- 
mon to all stations, and one 
individual wire are required 


for the system. These should | 


be run in conduits, 34-inch 
conduit as a rule being ample 
for general work of this kind. 
No. 16 rubber-covered wire is 
required. 

PROVISION FOR WIRELESS 
SraTion. In providing for 
the use of radio equipment it 
is important that the matter 
of “grounding” be carefully 
considered, as insurance re- 
quirements are strict and 
must be followed (Fig. 1). 
The room where the equip- 
ment is to be used should pref- 
erably be on an upper floor, 
andstandard insulators should 
be carried through the build- 
ing wall for the lead in wires, 
these insulators extending 
5 inches on each side of the 
wall, porcelain tubes not be- 
ing permitted. If there is a 
possibility of a sending sta- 
tion, a standard 100-ampere, 
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The switch is installed on the outside 


of the houseand may be opera- 
ted by opening a window or by 
means of an extension rod or 
toggle extending into the 
building. 

The insurance requirements 
are that the ground wire be 
exposed on the outside of the 
building, and this wire must 
not be run ina pipe unless the 
pipe is bonded to the wire at 
both ends. The wire may be 
grounded to a water main or 
an artificial ground as in Fig.1. 

OLtp BurLpincs. In the 
wiring layouts covering old 
buildings, the locations of 
outlets and general arrange- 
ment of circuits would be the 
same as for new buildings. In 
the construction, however, we 
are asa rule compelled to use 
B. X. armored wire, and the 
work should be laid out so 
that there will be as little cut- 
ting of the floors and timbers 
as is possible. If during re- 
pairs floors and ceilings are to 
be torn up, conduits may be 
used, or B. X. wire clipped 
into place without reference 
to the floors and ceilings. 
Where general repairs are not 
to be made the floors and 
baseboards must be pocketed 
and the wire fished from out- 
let to outlet (Fig. 2). 
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Where there is an unfinished attic, the floor boards 
may be removed and the outlets installed in the ceil- 
ing of the floor below, and the circuits dropped in 
the walls to switches and brackets. Feeder circuits 
as a rule may be carried up in the space around the 
chimney to the attic and there distributed to the 
outlets, the panel box and fuses being in the base- 
ment. For bracket outlets and switches on the 
floor above the basement the wires may pass up into 
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the walls from the basement. For ceiling outlets on 
this floor, however, the wires must pass up to the 
floor above, the baseboard being pocketed on this 
floor, as well as a pocket being cut in the floor at a 
point above the outlet, the wire then being fished 
through the two pockets to the proper outlets. 
B. X. armored wire is easily fished between timbers, 
and where care is used may be fished across timbers 
between furring strips, and between the lath and 
the bottom of the timbers. 

In many cases it is not advisable to pocket floors 
or to cut baseboards. In such cases the ceiling must 
be pocketed, sometimes in two or more places, a 
hole made in the lath, and the hole patched after the 
wires are in place. Where walls are firestopped with 
brick, or in the case with many old houses where 
walls are heavily bridged, it may be necessary to cut 
through the plaster and to channel the firestopping, 
etc. to permit the wires to be drawn into place. 
On outer walls of brick, B. X. wire may be fished 
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between the furring strips. Where, however, the 
plastering is on the brick without furring, the walls 
must be channeled to permit the wires to be con- 
cealed, or the wires must be run in exposed wire- 
mould or metal mouldings. 

Where panel boxes are to be placed on different 
floors, flexible tubing may be used for mains and 
risers. Rigid conduits are in nearly all cases used in 
the basement. Where possible, panel boxes may be 
located in closets on the different floors and the 
risers run in rigid conduits exposed, the conduits be- 
ing painted after installation. 

LIGHTING OF GRouNDs. The lighting of grounds 
or walks may be cared for on a general circuit con- 
trolled from one point, or where there are several 
buildings, circuits may be run out from each build- 
ing and controlled by means of local switches (Fig. 
3). While overhead lines and iron or finished 
wooden poles may be used for ground lighting, it is 
not advisable as the wires being small are likely 
to give trouble during winter ice storms. Possibly 
the most satisfactory method of lighting grounds is 
by means of iron poles and armored cable, the cable 
laid in a slot or trench 15 inches below the surface 
and without further protection. 

In the cable referred to the wires are insulated 
with rubber, made up in cable form and sheathed 
with lead, the lead covered with a serving of tarred 
jute, two tapings of steel ribbon, and a final serving 
of jute saturated in tar compound. The cable is 
finally given a bath of French chalk to absorb excess 
tar. This cable, which is very flexible, is waterproof 
and proof against reasonable mechanical injury, is 
made in all sizes, and can be had in any length. It is 
less expensive than underground conduit and wire, 
and is not laid to grade or with pits and splicing 
boxes. This cable may be run through a hole in the 
basement wall, and looped from pole to pole, the 
splices being made at the socket. A single switch 
may be used, located at a convenient point in the 
corridor, or where there are a large number of lights 
to be controlled a solenoid switch may be mounted 
in the basement and the monitor or push-button 
switch located in the corridor. All fuses, ete. 
should be located in the basement, preferably at the 
point where the armored cables leave the basement. 

PROPORTIONING FEEDER CABLES. It is obvious 
that the capacity of a feeder cable must be ample to 
care for the combined loads of all wires served by the 
feeder, and that the capacity of the service main 
must be ample to care for the combined loads on all 
feeders. This does not mean that the cross section 
of the main must be equal to the combined cross 
section of all wires in the building, but that the 
capacity of the feeder or main must be ample to 
care for the greatest load or demand of the building 
at any time. In residence work the lengths of mains 
and feeder cables are such that if the copper is pro- 
portioned for the ampere load it will be amply large 
for all purposes. Each size of wire is allowed a 
certain current-carrying capacity, by the National 
Code, as given in the table. The allowable current 
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is the maximum amount that, if continued indefi- 
nitely, will not raise the temperature of the wire to 
a point harmful to the insulation. 

In proportioning copper, if there are ten circuits 
feeding from a panel, each circuit supplying six 100- 
watt lamps, and all of these lamps may be in use at 
the same time, the greatest, or peak load, will be ten 
circuits times six lamps, or sixty 100-watt lamps or 
6000 watts; if the feeder circuit is two-wire, 110- 
volts, the current demanded at the panel will be 
6000 divided by 110 volts, or 54.5 amperes. By 
consulting the table it will be seen that a No. 6 wire 
is allowed 50 amperes, a No. 5 wire 55 amperes, and 
a No. 4 wire 70 amperes. As No. 5 wire is not 
standard, two No. 4 wires should be used. Under 
like conditions, if the voltage were 110—220 volts on 
the three-wire system, we would divide 6000 watts 
by 220 volts, which would give a current demand of 
27.2 amperes. It will be seen that No. 10 wire is 
allowed 25 amperes and No. 8 wire 35 amperes, so 
three No. § wires are better. 

Likewise, if there were three panels in the build- 
ing, each with 6000 watts connected load, and say an 
electric range which will demand 10,000 watts at 
full capacity, the total connected load in the build- 
ing will be 18,000 watts for the panels and 10,000 
watts for the range, or a total of 28,000 watts. 
Now, 28,000 watts at 110 volts require 254.5 am- 
peres, and at 220 volts require 127.3 amperes. It 
is not probable, however, that every lamp and the 
full capacity of the range will be used at the same 
time, so that if the mains are proportioned for 80 
per cent of the connected load, we would require 
copper for 203.6 amperes on 110-volt, two-wire ser- 
vice and for 101.8 amperes on 110-220-volt, three- 
wire service, or two No. 0000 wires, or three No. 0 
wires respectively, the mains and feeders of course 
to be fused for their allowable carrying capacity. In 
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determining a percentage of the connected load for 
which to allow copper, the conditions of operation 
should be carefully considered and copper should be 
provided to care for the greatest average load that 
may be demanded; if there is a question of doubt, 
it is better to make the wire large than to take 
chances with too small feeders. 

Knife switches and fuses have been standardized 
in these sizes: 30-ampere, 60-ampere, 100-ampere, 
200-ampere, 400-ampere and 600-ampere, and fuse 
clips are proportioned for these switches: 1-30- 
ampere, 31-60-ampere, 61-100-ampere, 101-200- 
ampere, 201-400-ampere and 401-600-ampere. 

The fuse cases are of different sizes, and each will 
fit the clips corresponding to the capacity. Thus, if 
the load is 65 amperes, we must use a 100-ampere 
switch, as no 65-ampere switch is made. This 
switch takes a 100-ampere fuse case, but the fuse 
wire in the case may be of any value between 61 
and 100 amperes. Likewise, if the load is 225 am- 
peres we must use a 400-ampere switch, but may 
use 225-ampere fuse wire in a 400-ampere fuse case. 
Thus, if we are to use a No. 4 wire, which is good 
for a load of 70 amperes, we must use a 100-ampere 
switch but must use 70-ampere fuses to protect 
this wire. It is immaterial whether we are using 
110-220 volts,—we must in all cases fuse to protect 
the current-carrying capacity of the wire. 

While bare copper wire and wires covered with 
weatherproof insulation are commonly used for 
outside circuits and line service, and while wires 
insulated with varnished cambric are used for cir- 
cuits that are subjected to high temperatures, the 
standard rubber-covered wires should be used for 
all interior work, whether these wires are installed 
in conduits, mouldings or on cleat construction. 
The table included here gives the current allowed 
for the different wires likely to be used. 
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ALLOWABLE CARRYING CAPACITIES OF WIRES 


Diameter of Rubber 
B. & S. solid wires in Area in insulation 
gauge mils circular mils amperes 

18 40.3 1,624 3 
16 50.8 2,583 6 
14 64.1 4,107 15 
12 80.8 6,530 20 
10 101.9 10,380 25 
8 128.5 16,510 3a 
6 162.0 26,250 50 
5 181.9 33,100 55 
4 204.3 41,740 70 
3 229.4 52,630 80 
2 257.6 66,370 90 
1 289.3 83,690 100 
0 ae O 105,500 125 
00 364.8 133,100 150 
000 409.6 167,800 175 
200,000 200 
0000 460.0 211,600 225 
250,000 250 
300,000 215 
350,000 300 
400,000 325 
500,000 400 


ISOLATED RESIDENCE PLANTS. In many loca- 
tions electric service is not available, or the service 
lines may be so far away that the cost of the pole 
line to the building may prove prohibitive. For 
such conditions the so-called ‘‘farm lighting plant”’ 
may be used. This equipment, which is furnished 
by several manufacturers, is nearly automatic in its 
action, and is not expensive to install or to operate. 
The plant consists of a small four-cycle, internal 
combustion engine direct, connected to a direct cur- 
rent generator, a storage battery and a switchboard. 
The engine uses kerosene and may be located in the 
basement. 

The plants are made in these capacities: 

300-watt size, operating at 16 volts, with 80- 
ampere-hour storage battery. This size is used for 
lighting only. 

600-watt size, operating at 32 volts, with 80- or 
160-ampere-hour battery. This set may be used for 
lighting and for running a motor up to 4h. p. when 
the engine is running. 

850-watt size, operating at 32 volts, with 160- 
ampere-hour battery. This set may be used for 
lighting, operating table cooking equipment and for 
running °4 h. p. motor when the engine is running. 

1250-watt size, operating at 110 volts, with 160- 
ampere-hour battery. This set is of capacity to 
operate two or three flatirons, or table cooking 
equipment and a motor of 1 h. p. capacity, when 
engine is running. 

2500-watt size, operating at 110 volts, with 160- 
ampere-hour battery. This set will render all the 
service just mentioned and will operate motor of 
2 h. p. capacity with engine running. 
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The smaller sized plant is available for use in a 
camp or small house for lighting only. 

The 600-watt and 850-watt plants operate at 32 
volts, and are of sufficient capacity to care for a 
large house or farm, and will run small motors, 
flat irons and the usual table equipment such as 
toasters, grills or chafing dishes. This voltage is 
standardized for these plants and the usual equip- 
ment is manufactured to operate on this voltage. 
In ordering such equipment, however, it is neces- 
sary to mention the voltage at which the equipment 
is to be used. 

The 1250-watt and 2500-watt plants will care 
for nearly any large residence or farm. The plants 
operate at standard voltage, and any standard 
equipment may be used on the circuits. 

In many cases such a plant is installed as-an 
auxiliary to the regular electric service (where such 
service is intermittent, due to line trouble, or 
storms), as with its use, in the event of inter- 
rupted service, the plant may be started and render 
service until the lines are repaired. Where greater 
capacity is required than is available with one 
plant, duplicate equipment may be installed and 
connected to work together. 

The wiring layout for the building would be the 
same, whether the service wire is taken from the 
service lines or from the small isolated plant. When 
the plant is used as auxiliary to the outside service, 
a double throw switch is installed so that the service 
may be taken from the lines or from the plant at 
will. 

With the use of these plants a large fuel storage is 
not required, as the engine tank holds sufficient 
fuel to operate under average conditions from three 
days to one week, and the tank is refilled as needed. 
The engine is started by means of a switch or by 
means of a push-button, so that neither strength nor 
skill is required to put the plant in operation. When 
the battery is fully charged the engine automatically 
stops. ) 

On larger residence work it is customary to 
locate the plant in a stable or outhouse, the feeder 
cables running from the plant switchboard to the 
house and to the different outbuildings, also for 
the lighting of the grounds. Where possible, the 
feeder cables should be run underground, either 
through conduits or by using lead-sheathed, ar- 
mored cables. Where, however, to save expense, 
the feeder wires are installed on poles, the wires 
used should be large enough to bear the usual weight | 
of ice and snow during the winter months; usually 
nothing smaller than No. 8 wires should be used 
for overhead lines. All overhead lines should be 
protected by lightning arrestors, one arrestor being 
used and connected to each wire, and all arrestors 
connected to a common ground wire, this to be 
securely bonded to a water pipe; the ground wire ~ 
should not be less than No. 6; one set of arrestors 
is sufficient to protect approximately 2,000 feet 
of line. 
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PART II 


By HUBERT M. GARRIOTT, ARCHITECT 


is such a multiplicity of problems which con- 

front the architect at the start of the work that 
it is quite important to keep abreast of the times as 
to material and methods. In a previous discussion 
the layout of the hoistway and shaft was considered 
and some consideration was given to types of ele- 
vators. In this discussion we wish to call atten- 
tion to the types of doors and various accessories 
to the elevator equipment. 

There is no doubt but that one of the most per- 
plexing problems in connection with the elevator 
layout is the selection and arrangement of the 
doors. The difference between the size of the open- 
ing into the elevator which the plans call for and 
the actual sizes and development in the finished 
project is frequently a source of embarrassment to 
the architect. This is due to one of two things: 
first, the architects may not have been sufficiently 
careful in laying out the door openings; second, 
the car opening may not agree with the construc- 
tion of the elevator fronts and the underwriters’ 
requirements. A casual observation of elevator 
fronts and doors in commercial office buildings 
will show many instances in which the door when 
opened leaves a wide space between the edge of the 
jamb and the edge of the car platform (Fig. 1). It 
is safe to say that every such building carries a 
penalty charge on the insurance premiums because 
of such poor construction.. In these instances a 
solid filler should be extended from the car posts to 
prevent accidents. Some such protective method 
is required by the insurance companies in order to 
eliminate the ‘‘defect’’ charge. It is in the inter- 
est of every architect and building owner to prevent 
the existence of this poor form of layout. All that 
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is necessary is to see that the parts “‘hitch’’ to- 
gether and that there are no interstices between. 

The openings into the hoistway should be deter- 
mined at the same time that the general layout of 
the elevator shaft is decided upon, as the side clear- 
ance between the platform and hoistway walls abso- 
lutely determines the distance the side jamb of the 
doors should project beyond these walls, so that 
when the doors are opened the jamb of the open- 
ing and the clearance in the car will be opposite 
each other (Fig. 2). One can readily see how the 
corner post type of car will cause a smaller jamb to 
be constructed than the side post type, due to the 
difference in clearance. If the plans are first pre- 
pared with a side post type of car and then corner 
post construction is adopted, the fronts will not 
properly register unless the elevator fronts are 
changed as well. 

The problem of doors is one of a good deal of 
interest and much importance. Shall the door be 
a single sliding panel (Figs. 1 and 2) or shall it bea 
“two-speed, three-part’? door (Fig. 3), that is, 
with one standing panel and two sliding panels, or 
shall it be ‘‘two-speed, two-part’’ with no standing 
panel? The type of elevator layout will control to 
a certain extent the latter method of construction. 
A two-speed, two-part type (Fig. 4) takes very 
much more space in the hoistway in order to de- 
velop the maximum amount of opening into the 
car than any other type. With the two-speed, 
standing panel type, it is obvious that two-thirds 
of the distance between the jambs may be clear 
opening and the sliding panels may slide behind the 
standing panel so that the minimum of hoistway 
construction is needed to accommodate these doors. 
On the other hand, the most inexpensive and most 
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frequently adopted type is the single slide panel 
which gives half of the opening. These are easy to 
construct and meet all the requirements of the 
normal type car of small capacity. In the modern 
office buildings, however, where the elevator traffic 
is large, particularly during rush hours, a two-speed 
door giving so much more opening into the car 
will afford greater facilities for handling the crowd. 

Where the door adopted is a single sliding panel 
it is always wise to hinge the standing panel so 
that the car may develop the maximum opening in 
case it is used in emergencies for carrying freight or 
office furniture. With the two-speed doors this 
same provision is frequently of value. 

The designs of door and enclosure necessitate 
some study. Modern building law requirements 
are reasonably uniform in calling for a tight en- 
closure rather than an open grille, such as was so 
customary when elevators were first used. The 
theory of fire prevention demands as few open 
connections between floors of a building as are 
practicable. As a result the majority of building 
codes insist that ‘‘all vertical openings,’’ meaning 
stairs as well as elevators, ‘“‘must be protected by a 
fireproof enclosure.’’ The most common method of 
construction adopted to meet these conditions is 
the use of metal grilles backed up by glass in which 
wire is embedded. Clear or polished wire glass is 
always preferable for the doors as it enables the 
operator to see passengers at the various levels. 
This is more expensive than the pattern or rough 
wire glass, but the added cost is more than repaid 
in the better appearance. Elevator shafts prob- 
ably never can be made smoke-tight, but a shaft 
with glazed metal doors will act as a retardant 
to the spread of fire and will prevent the ‘‘mush- 
rooming”’ of fire from floor to floor. 

There are on the market many safety devices 
which when attached to door or car minimize the 
possibility of accidents through doors being left 
open after the car has passed its landing or through 
carelessness in operation of the car before the door 
is closed. Probably 90 per cent of the injuries and 
fatalities in elevators are due to this. As a result, 
continual research is being conducted to find the 
ideal solution. A device to be perfect must pre- 
vent the opening of any shaftway door when the 
car is not level or within a few inches of level with 
the floor at any landing. It must also preclude 
the possibility of the car’s being moved before the 
door is tightly closed. It must, however, be so 
arranged that in case of accident the door may be 
opened from the well side so that passengers may 
escape. 

No elevator should be installed, even in unim- 
portant buildings, without some protective device. 
There are now door locks which control the cur- 
rent, others which hold the door in place until 
released by a “‘trigger’’ on the car platform, others 
which by means of an air check open or close the 
door when the car stops at a landing. All these 
devices are good for certain installations and each 
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has its appeal and strong adherents. Some of the 
elevator manufacturers have developed a patented 
mechanism by means of which a car is automati- 
cally leveled with the floor at any landing. The 
value of this device is at once apparent to those 
who have observed the carelessness with which 
some operators stop the car and to those who so 
frequently hear the “step down” or ‘‘step up, 
One can readily see that 
the automatic leveling car cannot be instantaneous 
and consequently must ‘‘slow up”’ the ‘‘car miles 
per day.”’ Ina high building a local elevator would 
be appreciably longer on each trip than if the oper- 
ator leveled the car by the switch. No doubt the 
defects will be overcome, and soon the high speed 
cars will be controlled at the stops with an accu- 
racy of level not now thought possible. 

Signal devices are important. In a multiple 
installation one can readily see the nearest ap- 
proaching car. There are those general types, 
“up” and “‘down”’ lights, mechanical pointers and 
liquid columns. Of these the signal lights are 
probably the more common, although many of the 
other types are used. With the electric lights there 
is probably less mechanical difficulty than with the 
others, but a special distribution board which is 
quite complex is required. One part of the signal 
system which is frequently overlooked is the night 
bell. There should be in each car a bell which will 
ring when any button is pressed. This bell system 
should be controlled by a switch placed in the well 
near the first floor so that after the general business 
hours an audible signal may call the operator to 
the car. Many buildings also have a “‘call back”’ 
system. This consists of a series of buttons, one 
for each car, so that the starter may call any car 
from any position back to the street floor. 

It is a matter of some debate as to whether the 
operating switch should be located at the right 
hand or at the left hand of the operator. There is 
no set rule, and the location may be changed for 
special conditions. In a multiple installation, 
however, each car should have the switch in the 
same relative position so that the operators may 
not be confused in changing from one car to an- 
other. Some argue that the right hand is more 
subconsciously controlled and therefore the switch 
should be at the right; others think that the right 
hand is more adapted to the opening and closing 
of the doors, leaving the lesser work for the weaker 
member. This, however, like many other plans of 
elevator installation must be determined by the 
architect or engineer after considering all the 
phases of the system and the particular needs of 
the problem at hand. 

The ideal elevator installation combines the 
maximum of safety with the maximum speed in 
handling passengers, together with quiet operation 
and the minimum opportunity for carelessness, 
and at the same time the element of economical 
operation both as to current consumption and 
maintenance repairs. 
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FORECASTING CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
8 Bev was when the functions of design and 


construction were closely linked. The archi- 

tect worked out his designs with the artisans 
and craftsmen in the field, and there was a direct 
bond of sympathy between the man directing the 
work and those actually engaged in construction. 
Over the years the work of building has grown 
increasingly complex; our great modern buildings 
are made possible through steel construction, elab- 
orate foundations and a veritable maze of mechan- 
ical equipment that provides heat, sanitation, light 
and transportation. This development has resulted 
in specialization and we have today, therefore, the 
engineer who is chiefly concerned with construction 
and installation of equipment and the architect 
whose work is being increasingly restricted to archi- 
tectural design. The management of the construc- 
tion and, to a large extent, the determination of the 
methods of construction and the supervision of work 
have passed to the contractor. 

An important change has taken place also in the 
contracting field. At the beginning of the contract- 
ing system a general contractor was an expert 
builder, often qualified with thorough technical 
knowledge of the major building trades; but this 
field, too, has been narrowed down by specializa- 
tion so that we have the general contractor, profi- 
cient in but one trade or, as is perhaps more often 
the case today, with no technical knowledge of any 
trade but acting solely as a broker. 

This system has been responsible for some good 
in that it has developed individual sub-contractors 
and groups of workmen who are especially skilled, 
but offsetting this to a very large degree are many 
evils. The system primarily creates competition in 
prices, because the lower the sub-contract price 
the general contractor can secure, the greater his 
profit, and the pressure for low bids has resulted in 
the formation of countless sub-contractors’ asso- 
ciations, primarily for protection against the trad- 
ing of the contractor, but which once organized 
rapidly degenerate into price-fixing agencies. 

This system is a barrier to the architect in his 
desire to obtain the best type of construction. Asa 
remedy some architects have practiced the direct 
letting of contracts to the major sub-contractors, 
but on the whole this has not proved a satisfactory 
arrangement because there is lack of co-ordination 
between those trades directed by the architect and 
those directed by the general contractor, and the 
logical development of a scheme such as this would 
be the handling of all the contracts by the architect; 
but if this is followed, he becomes in fact a general 
contractor, which duty architects as a whole are 
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not yet ready to accept for professional reasons. 

The greatest single difficulty architects experience 
is their inability to forecast accurately construction 
costs, and this is natural because by the very na- 
ture of modern building conditions they have little 
opportunity of getting fundamental information 


regarding building costs. A definite need exists for 
some method which will enable the architect to be 
the judge of costs and thus meet the requirements 
that the public imposes on him because of the tra- 
ditional position he is held to occupy. Knowledge 
of costs is likewise necessary from the economic 
standpoint of the architect himself, because as 
practice is carried on today thousands of dollars 
are wasted in the preparation of drawings which are 
later discarded when bids are taken. Any scheme 
to eliminate this difficulty must, therefore, be 
elastic—one that will permit the checking of costs 
and the design of a building to go along hand in 
hand. The first remedy might appear to be the 
addition of an estimating department to the archi- 
tect’s organization, but this again entails a com- 
mercial consideration in that the architect will be 
placed more or less in the position of guaranteeing 
costs, and this is as yet not conceded to be within 
the professional limits of the practice of architecture. 

A more practical scheme, and one that does not 
conflict with professional considerations, is a closer 
working arrangement between the architect and a 
selected number of the better type of general con- 
tractors. This means that the architect must place 
absolute confidence in the integrity and skill of 
the contractor, but it should not be difficult to find 
men of this caliber who will respect the opportu- 
nity for co-operation which the architect’s attitude 
makes possible. A close working arrangement such 
as this will enable the architect to check his costs as 
his design proceeds; his materials of construction 
and methods of building will be determined with 
the limits of cost always in mind; he will be in a 
position to have a voice in the selection of sub- 
contractors, and his assurance of getting good 
workmanship will accordingly be greater. His esti- 
mates will present to the client not his own guaran- 
teed costs but those of reputable builders. The 
greater degree of harmony in construction resulting 
from such co-operation will also insure more prompt 
completion of the building—an important consider- 
ation to the owner. 

The architect, on his side, gives up nothing but 
the doubtful advantages of competitive bidding, 
and any merit this system may once have had is 
overbalanced by the greater good resulting from 
according the fair dealing, intelligent contractor a 
professional status which will eventually tend to 
raise the standards of the entire building industry. 
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DRAWING ROOM DESIGNED BY PAUL CHALFIN 
ADAPTATION OF THE ITALIAN-LOUIS XV PERIOD 


Contrast of color values, harmony of scale and perfect relation between the furniture and the 
background are rarely realized as in this room. The remarkable contrast of the most elaborate 
ornamentation to the simple composition of the wall surfaces and the relation of the furniture 
grouping to the architecture mark this as one of the most brilliant rooms executed in America 
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Adapting the Eighteenth Century Interior 


By HOWARD MAJOR, ARCHITECT 


HE architect entrusted with the interior deco- 

rations of a house has an opportunity for 

complete expression; he is enabled to supple- 
ment, to contrast, to harmonize his interior archi- 
tecture with his interior decoration. 

It is thoroughly appreciated that however skill- 
fully the facades of the house are designed, the 
effect lacks charm and atmosphere without the 
aid of proper planting. Likewise, the carefully 
handled interior requires the proper furnishing, but 
this fact most architects apparently overlook. Cli- 
ents invariably consult the architect upon the land- 
scaping, but unfortunately rarely upon the decora- 
tion. Probably the professional instinct of the 
architect causes him to hesitate soliciting from the 
client a commission in this field, but having the 
true interests of the work at heart and a full realiza- 
tion of the results in mind, a decided effort should 
be made to either execute or supervise the furnish- 
ings. The architects of the eighteenth century 
well understood this important phase of not only 
arranging, but actually designing the various 
pieces necessary for a completely furnished home. 
The well known example of the brothers Adam may 
be cited, as their designs in furniture and even in 
silverware are famous. 

PLANNING THE INTERIOR. Having emphasized 
the importance of the architect’s executing or super- 
vising the decorations, some suggestions are offered 
to help to attain a satisfactory result. The earliest 
sketches of the house must include thought of the 
decorative scheme. This will counteract the com- 
mon fault of too much fondness for the facade to 
the detriment of the interior. Care should be 
taken to avoid the mistake of planning a facade of 
one style with an unrelated interior of another. 
The windows are the common property of both and 
will be a jarring feature to one or the other. With 
the early sketches must be determined the general 
period or related periods of the whole. This deter- 
mined, the proportions of the various rooms can be 
intelligently studied, bearing in mind the peculiar- 
ities of proportions of the selected period, the loca- 
tion of the chimneypiece, its proportions and scale, 
and above all the furniture grouping. A vista of 
the chimneypiece from the hall is a desirable fea- 
ture, while closely flanking the breast with win- 
dows or doors is unwise; daylight directly in the 
eyes of the group around the fire is uncomfortable, 
as is also circulation past the group through the 
doors. Where doors are unavoidable those pan- 
eled in wood are preferable to those of glass. A 
deep projection of the chimney breast is extremely 
awkward; a breast projecting from two to six 
inches is of sufficient emphasis, and often the en- 
tire elimination of the breast is desirable. 

Probably one of the greatest faults in our domes- 


tic architecture is the arrangement, the proportions 
and the scale of the windows, from the viewpoint 
of the room, and I dare say it is this feature alone 
that convinces the decorator that our profession 
has much to learn. Design the window from the 
inside of the house and adapt the facade to it. 
In eighteenth century usage, of which this article 
treats, the window is invariably given a dignity 
attained by height and vertical proportions. The 
height of the window dominates the height of the 
door; this is invariably true excepting possibly in 
some few farm dwellings. Often it is advisable to 
place two windows instead of one on the side of 
the room, that a decorative piece of furniture may 
claim the axis. The entrance door with well defined 
vertical proportions should be placed in a com- 
manding position, bearing well in mind the furni- 
ture arrangement, and avoiding a wider opening 
than necessary if scale is to be preserved. 

For the sake of balance or design, blind doors 
may well be used where they are of secondary im- 
portance. Never use glass doors in the interior. 
They are a contradiction of their intended use. 
The designer must ever bear in mind that an atmos- 
phere of charm and character is essential to a suc- 
cessful room. This is often attained by introduc- 
ing quaint period discrepancies of proportions or 
features. Studiously avoid the commonplace, and 
be ever on the watch for quaint motifs—motifs that 
have variations from the rules of Vignola and the 
common practice and that are unusual and effec- 
tive. Always have in mind scale, and realize the 
constant tendency towards heaviness and towards 
detail suitable only for the exterior. 

Never, in planning, use a room as means of 
access to another room. It is impossible to create 
a feeling of comfort in a room used as a passage. 

ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND OF THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. Throughout the last: three 
quarters of the eighteenth century on the conti- 
nent, in the British Empire and America, there was 
a strong similarity of decorative principles, al- 
though each country had its individualities. In 
this century are well defined the dignified, the ver- 
tical and the classical motifs. When paneling is 
used the vertical lines decidedly predominate, and 
occasionally the corners of the room are elimi- 
nated by an arc of paneling connecting the sides 
and successfully softening the sharp effect of the 
rectangular room. Further interesting shapes were 
developed, the most successful of which are those 
of an elliptical or circular plan, and rooms with 
segmental ends. Wall surfaces are generally 
painted, and paneled rooms of hardwood and walls 
covered with fabrics are also introduced. In this 
period it is noted that the tapestry, so much in 
favor in the earlier work, is fast disappearing, being 
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Living Room Designed by Paul Chalfin 


In this eighteenth century Venetian room the grouping of the chairs either side of the commode is unusual 
and well related to the architecture of this interesting wall with its marbleizing and other quaint features 


supplanted by mirrors, portraits and highly deco- 
rative paintings. The flooring, particularity in 
France, offers interesting study. Strange to say, 
very large scale oak strips are used, filled with 
herringbone or other patterns, and the small 
alternating black and white 
squares of marble are much in 
vogue in the halls and corridors. 
The chandelier, used with 
candles and reflected in the 
mirror, is a feature of decora- 
tion, and much thought and 
skill were expended upon its 
design. The happy use of crys- 
tal combined with delicate metal 
work gave a lightness and play- 
fulness as a decorative feature 
hard to surpass. This chande- 
lier created the excuse for the 
interesting centerpieces of the 
period upon the otherwise gen- 
erally plain plastered ceilings. 

FURNITURE ARRANGEMENT. 
In well planned living quarters 
the problem of arrangement re- 
duces itself to the living room or 
library or both; since the din- 
ing room and the sleeping room 
arrangement is quite obvious, 
the treatment of the former 
only shall be considered. 
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proportioned walls, an air of elegant simplicity is produced. 
projection to the chimney breast also help to attain this effect 
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Probably a one-quar- 
ter-inch scale plan of 
the room is for the ar- 


chitect the most con- 
venient and _practi- 
cal for studying the 


grouping of furniture. 
Each piece of furniture, 
the lamps and the fab- 
rics can be _ indicated 
and notations made in- 
dicating the character, 
design and color thereof. 
This small pencil study 
can be varied as prog- 
ress is made upon the 
selection of the various 
objects, and it can read- 
ily be carried in the 
pocket to consult when 
shopping. It will form 
a nucleus when the vari- 
ous pieces are assembled 
in the room for a first 
arrangement, and it is 
surprising how seldom 
it greatly varies. Con- 
sider carefully the per- 
sonal element, that is, 
the probable use of the 
room and the type of 
people that will dwell in it. When grouping, as in 
architecture, avoid hackneyed arrangements. Aim 
to create comfort, charm and individuality, and 
try to secure a result that is personal. The major 
sitting group, naturally near the fireside, comple- 
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Sitting Room in rie of I. A. Burden, Esq. 
Delano & Aldrich, Architects 


With the introduction of an American empire mantel of black marble, contrasting bare but well 


The Louis XVI chair and the small 
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ments that architectural feature, the chim- 
neypiece. This group, primarily one for 
conversational purposes, is composed of 
absolutely comfortable chairs or settees 
flanked by small tables for reading lamps, 
ash trays, books, matches and other details 
making for comfort and convenience. This 
conversational group can readily be in- 
creased by the addition of small side chairs, 
which have their decorative place elsewhere 
in the room. The arrangement of objects to 
be placed against the walls, such as com- 
modes, console tables, settees, etc., is the 
next detail to be determined. Often these 
pieces will suggest secondary sitting groups, 
composed of fewer and possibly smaller 
chairs than the major group. Next to com- 
fortable lounging pieces, nothing gives more 
actual comfort, as well as the appearance of 
comfort, than many small, low tables con- 
veniently placed. 

SELECTION OF FURNITURE. Upon the 
consideration of the furniture the question 
of the antique versus the reproduction im- 
mediately arises. The charm, the individual- 
ity, the sense of possession of the old can 
never be attained by the new. The ever 
increasing intrinsic value of the antique ~ 
against the decreasing value of the modern Living Room Designed by Paul Chalfin 
seems to answer finally the question. The In this adaptation of the Italian empire is a well balanced furniture arrange- 


ment,"directly related to the architecture. Many small tables conveniently placed 
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introduction of a few antiques in the home and the screen tend to create an intimate effect 
has often resulted in the making of a collector. ciation and knowledge of taste in our country. 
Year after year more are going in for this sort of The period of the architectural background 


thing, and it is greatly increasing an artistic appre- should dominate the period of the furniture. It is 
often advisable to in- 
troduce pieces of other 
periods that harmonize 
and are related to soften 
the set effect of a single 
period. Rooms executed 
in the periods of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth 
centuries will frequently 
be greatly improved 
by the introduction of 
pieces of considerably 
later periods. For in- 
stance, a chair of the 
time of Louis XV with 
its voluptuous curved 
lines will create a happy 
freedom of movement 
and contrast with the 
heavy, rectangular lines 
of the earlier period. A 
chair of the original 
period with its straight 
ee a lines placed in the 
The Living Room of J. A. Burden, Esq. , same position would 


Delano & Aldrich, Architects we , most likely prove Bee 

i half of the 18th century, in pine paneling. The furniture is grouped about the 

“Sh Lepeamkeaabeneaee Re ashe Since, and the comfort of this group is increased by the very small pro- ward and uncomforta- 
jection ‘of the breast. A few small tables grouped with the upholstered chair or sofa would increase the effect of 


livableness and comfort ble. Needless to say, this 


# 
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Louis XV chair should not be of gilt covered with 
satin, but of oak or walnut covered with needle- 
work or velvet, and thus it would be related in 
material and contrasted in form. Introduce hori- 
zontal planes of furniture to contrast with the ver- 
tical lines of the walls—commodes and consoles of 
about uniform height, settees and chairs and tables 
likewise. This principle explains the low commode 
as generally more acceptable than the high type of 
furniture. 

For the wall decorations, probably nothing is 
more characteristic than the built-in mirror over 
the chimneypiece, and upon other axes of the room. 
Hung in a formal manner, portraits, architectural 
landscapes, Venetian scenes and other kindred 
subjects employed by the eighteenth century ar- 
tists are very valuable material. Although ex- 
tremely difficult to arrange, small miniatures inti- 
mately groupedare typical and create a delicate and 
charming touch characteristic of the bygone age. 

Again, the smaller pieces should be arranged 
around the large, and if possible all pieces should 
be experimented with in the room before arriving 
at a decision. Pairs of antiques are desirable and 
excellent for balance. The intrinsic value of the 
individual piece of a pair is greater than that of 
a single piece of the same design. The commode, 
very characteristic of this period, is almost indis- 
pensable from a decorative viewpoint and is also 
useful. Marble tops to furniture are also charac- 
teristic and create an air of elegance. At least four 
side chairs are advisable even in the smaller rooms. 
Generally they are the only chairs that can be 
easily and comfortably grouped around a bridge 


A Painted Louis XV Chair Shown in Measured Detail 


Courtesy of Henry Forbes Bigelow, Architect 
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table, as well as increasing one of the conversa- 
tional groups. Complete sets of furniture indicate a 
lack of thought and create a hard, set appearance, 
void of interest. The large, all-upholstered sofa 
and chairs as well as the long table are too heavy 
and cumbersome for the scale of this period. The 
deep armchair or settee with an interesting ex- 
posed wood frame, with good upholstering, is as 
comfortable and often more so than the heavier 
all-upholstered pieces. 

Cotor. The problem of color and fabric is least 
understood by the architect and best compre- 
hended by the decorator by reason of their respec- 
tive trainings. To equip himself for successful 
decoration the architect must give to color study 
and research. I would advise the student to ac- 
quire a thorough understanding of the simple the- 
ory of color, and in his first commissions to adhere 
closely to the principles laid down. When these 
are mastered, he should allow his fancy a free rein, 
and play his color as humor or inclination dictate 
and be guided by his instinct or good taste. Full 
intensity of color may be used successfully in 
small areas, whereas backgrounds should never be 
so. However, be not afraid of colored walls, as 
they produce most interesting rooms, particularly 
after the abundance of gray walls that greet us 
everywhere. Few realize that color and its dis- 
tribution are as typical of the periods as is form, 
and because of the small number of works which 
are available it is extremely difficult to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the subject. A trip to 
Europe, studying exclusively at first hand period 
color, fabrics and furniture, is the surest means of 
learning this art. If this be impossible, the muse- 
ums and antique shops offer endless opportunities, 
and many old rooms in the original color may be 
studied. When the peculiarities of period color 
and period application of color are understood they 
will prove of great value for unusual expression. 

During the eighteenth century the art of marble- 
izing became very popular and its use created many 
interesting and highly decorative effects and imag- 
inary marbles. Even in staid little masterpieces 
such as the Petite Trianon it was common prac- 
tice to marbleize the wood bases to match the 
marble of the chimneypieces. In America the 
floors were frequently painted blue, red or yellow, 
producing a very interesting and quaint effect. 

Bizarre color schemes are apt to make for notori- 
ety—and then the morgue, for only the sane can 
survive. Color has such enormous variations both 
in itself and in its possibilities of distribution that a 
particular color scheme need never become hack- 
neyed. I suppose no color scheme is more common- 
place than red and green, but I have never tired 
of using or living with it. Avoid extreme color 
schemes that are in vogue, for they are of short 
life and hence generally mean a discontented cli- 
ent. I recall that several years ago nine out of 
ten people doing over a room were using black and 
white. A year or so later those who could afford 
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HOUSE OF OAKLEIGH THORNE 


ALBERT JOSEPH BODKER 


DRAWING ROOM, 


ARCHITECT 


DETAIL OF LIVING ROOM, APARTMENT OF WILLIAM M. ODOM, ESQ., NEW YORK 


WILLIAM M. ODOM, DECORATOR 
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CHAIR MADE IN 
WALNUT 
PAINTED LIGHT GREEN 
WITH GILDED CANE AND 
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~ Lovis XV ARMCHAIR 
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Reception Room in House of Oakleigh Thorne, Esq. 
Albert Joseph Bodker, Architect 


A well handled and characteristic example of Louis XVI paneling. 


balances the chimneypiece 


it were redecorating these same rooms differently. 

Fasrics. Other factors of importance besides 
that of color are to be found in the fabrics. Those 
of the design, the period and the scale will be 
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The over- 
door paintings enhance the vertical effect of the doorways and the large painting 
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understood by the architect, while those of 
the material and quality of the material will 
offer a new field for thought and study. 
Various materials are typical of various 
periods. The taffetas and satins were much 
in vogue during the eighteenth century but 
the rich silk velvets of this century were a 
characteristic note in the earlier centuries. 

The quality of the materials should be the 
quality of the other decorations. If a few 
notes of linen or chintz are introduced the 
appearance of ‘“‘dressiness’’ will be elimi- 
nated. The scale of the design in the fabric 
must be in harmony with the size of the 
room and in harmony with the furniture it 
is to be used upon. The predominating 
fabric will likely be used in the window 
hangings, and other fabrics should be re- 
lated to it. This hanging is more digni- 
fied if it is not reintroduced, although it is 
advisable to repeat the color elsewhere. A 
fabric of less importance should be repeated 
in several places. Contrast adjoining fabrics 
either in color, design or material. 

It is essential that a balance of color be 
created in the room, and often a most in- 
teresting solution is a triangular grouping. 
For reference and record it is an excellent 
idea to form a color chart of each room by 
affixing cuttings of each fabric and color of 
the painting upon a paper mount. This 
chart should be carefully filed, as it is likely that 
the room will require additional materials in subse- 
quent years, and in this case it will prove of great 
assistance in the selection of added furnishings. 


Living Room in House of Egerton Winthrop, Esq., Syosset, Long Island 
Delano & Aldrich, Architects 


An interesting room of the style of Louis XVI, with chintz wall covering characteristic of the period and relieved by taffeta cur- 


tains. 


The grouping of two windows at the end of the room with space for the commode between is excellent. 


The furniture is 


well grouped around the French chimneypiece, with typical mirror over it, and an atmosphere of comfort has been attained 
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‘A cJacobean Oak Room 


= at the Dampton Shops 


HIS room has been reconstructed, 

mainly from old paneling removed 
from Urishay Castle in Herefordshire, and 
is but one of several old paneled rooms 
recently installed in our exhibits with har- 
monious furnishings, to assist architects 
and clients in planning similar interiors, 
which our decorators are equipped to 
carry out in accordance with any archi- 
tectural plans. 


The Hampton decorators will be pleased 
to show these exhibits to architects and 
their clients without obligations. 


annpeon Shops 


18 Gast'50*Street: : 


Exhibits oc- 
cupy this en- 
tire building. 
No branches 

ociated 
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MANTELS — 
FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
. cAuthentic “Reproductions 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 414 MadisonAv.,N.Y. 


TUCO UCC 


ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY, TILES & SCULPTURE 


give distinction to the 


house and garden. 


THe Rooxwoop Potrery ComMPpaANy 
Architectural Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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DE HOOCH. ‘THE Carp PLAYERS 


(London: Buckingham Palace. Reproduced by per- 
mission of H. M. King George V) 
Size 2014 x 1714 ins. Price, $15.00 


One of more than 200 exact facsimiles in full colour of 
great paintings by great masters in the world’s galleries 
and private collections. 


Your art dealer will show you The Medici Prints 


Send twenty-five cents in stamps for 
illustrated catalogue 


“What Is a Medici Print?” 


HE MEDICI SOCIETY EXISTS IN ORDER TO 

PUBLISH THE FINEST FACSIMILE COLOUR 
REPRODUCTIONS OF GREAT PAINTINGS—of which 
modern photographic methods are capable—AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE COMMERCIALLY POSSIBLE. As 
to its success in fulfilling this programme the Society may 
quote Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, who, in the course of 
a recent statement concerning the primary necessity of 
training the general public in appreciation if we are to have 
artists to appreciate, says of The Medici Prints: 
“The power of a great picture is an eternal power. 
Yet very few can go to Florence or Belgium, and a photo- 
graph means nothing except to those who have seen the 
originals. These new facsimiles are in quite a different 
class, and I cannot see why they should not serve a bril- 
liantly useful purpose in bringing a great part of the vital 
beauty of the far original to those who cannot seek it out 
in its distant shrine. 
“Tt is astonishing how faithful is the reproduction... . 
I confess these colour-prints give me much of the poignant 
thrill of the originals. 
“It seems to me that these prints should be used in every 
school-room. A half-dozen would do incalculable good in 
bringing a sense of beauty into the lives of children, and so 
help them to achieve a better standard of comparative 
values. 
“Of course all this applies equally well to the home . . . 
since these Medici Prints became available.” 


Publishers for the United States of THE BURLINGTON 
MAGAZINE FOR CONNOISSEURS, recognized as au- 
thoritative on questions of Art and Art History. 


Among the subjects dealt withare: Architecture, Armsand 
Armour, Bronzes, Oriental Carpets, Chinese Porcelain, 
Embroideries and Lace, Engravings, Furniture, Min- 
iatures, Paintings, Sculpture, Silver and Pewter, Tap- 
estries, etc. A Classified List will be sent on request. 


Illustrated. Published monthly. Per copy, $1.00; by the 
year, $9.00. Sample, 75 cents 


The Medici Society of 


America, Publishers 
745 Boylston Street, Boston 
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\Early 18th Century American Maple Dresser by Kensington 
One of the group illustrated in our May advertisement 


which the dresser illustrated above is an ex- 


HE simplicity of line and beauty of pro- 
ample, catch the quaint spirit of the originals 


portion that are the charm of early Colonial 


79th St. & East End Ave. 


architecture and the native flavor which makes 
it seem so sympathetic to its environment 
characterize also the furniture made by our 
New England craftsmen toward the end of the 
17th Century and in the early years of the 18th 
Century. 

Kensington reproductions of this furniture, of 


Architects interested in completing 


and satisfyingly restore to an interior the 
charming atmosphere of old Colonial days. 


Because it is the product of craftsmen, using 
the old-time hand processes, Kensington furni- 
ture in all the great decorative styles retains 
the character and the decorative quality usually 
associated only with the antique. 


the interiors they design with fur- 


nishings harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited to 
avail themselves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and personnel 


Illustrated booklet mailed on request 


Shops 


MANUFACTURERS 


FINE FURNITURE 


AND 


IMPORTERS 


ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 


Wholesale Showrooms 
14 East 32d Street 
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PRESIDENT’S ROOM 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 
TOOL COMPANY 
BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


C. W. Fairweather 
Architect 


Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 
Incorporated 
Engineers and Constructors 


MATTHEWS BROTHERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 


Oe VANE AVENUE ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK “ILWAUKE 


NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1867 


ndiwvidualism ~ 
in Good furniture 


Specially Made Designs 


IBS planning the interior furnishings of 
hotels, hospitals, country clubs and such 
buildings, The Elgin A. Simonds Company 
is able to render particular aid to the arch- 
itect. 

Special designs for the seating equipment will be 
submitted to harmonize with the interior. A De- 
partment of Interior Design is ready to give any 
possible service by way of assistance. 

Look for The Elgin A. Simonds Company trade- 
mark on furniture in the leading establishments. 


Write for our illustrated booklet ““M” 


Elgin “A. Simonds 
an 
Manufacturers of Furniture 


SYRACUSE.N.Y. 
NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Famous “Walnut Room,” Metropolitan Museum of Art. Taken from 
Castle at Flims, Switzerland. Walnut doors, ceiling, walls and furniture 


Yesterday, today and tomorrow 
“ The Cabinet Wood of the Ages” 


The facts which impel the architect of today to maintain 
the modern vogue for walnut woodwork and furniture have 
not changed in the last 500 years. 


Its natural color 7” the wood, its infinite variety of grain 
and figure, its stubborn resistance to scratches and dents, its 
strength and stability to form make walnut still the prevailing 
choice of leading architects. 


An interesting and authoritative treatise on the history of 
walnut is given in ‘‘ The Walnut Book.”’ We will be glad to 
send you a complimentary copy for your data files. 


American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 
Room 1000, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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Charles P. Rogers & Co., Inc. 
CONTRACT DEPARTMENT 


Furnishing a Hotel or Club from 
Sub-Basement to Roof Garden 


OU may leave the entire furnish- 
ing of a hotel or club with up- 
holstered furniture, case work, 
hangings, beds and bedding in 
the hands of our Contract De- 
partment with the assurance of 
utmost quality and distinction 
in every article. 
Service founded on 6/7 years 
of experience 


Since Charles P. Rogers & Co., Inc. 
1855 16 East 33d Street, New York 
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Distinctive Furniture 


Architects and decorators will find in our patterns those 
occasional pieces that provide the sparkle in a room, either 
because of their attractive form or unusual color. 
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A high standard in design 
and workmanship char- 
acterizes all our produc- 
tions. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


We will gladly send photographs of furniture 
to interested architects and decorators, and 
welcome correspondence detailing their prob- 
lems. Our facilities are also available for 
special work from the designs of architects or 
decorators. 


Smith & Jones 
Showrooms 
216 East 37th Street 
New York 
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Battleship Linoleum 
Defined— 


The term “Battleship”? has been mis- 
applied so widely to solid-color heavy 
linoleums, regardless of their quality, 
that its real meaning is often lost sight 
of, even among architects and in the 
floor-covering trade. Here is the ex- 
planation. 
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In the first place, the desig- 
nation “battleship” linoleum is 
not now, and never has been, 
the trade name of any single 
manufacturer’s product. In- 
stead, it stands for a fixed and 
inflexible standard of quality— 
a standard so high that this material can 
withstand even the most severe conditions of 
battleship service. 


ad 


© Muller 


“Made According to U. S. Navy Standard’’ | 


Gold Seal Battleship \ 
Linoleum is made in } 


Genuine battleship linoleum—of U.S. Navy Standard—is the three weights | 


made according to the exacting specifications of the Navy —and.thicknesses pre- 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Department for linoleum to be used on the decks of naval Specifications(heavy, 

vessels. It must prove up under various tests, some of alee Bite en ee 

which are: the bending test, indentation test, absorption ¥% inch), in rich restful >. 

test, and burlap test. Other requirements concern the neces- —“"*<5, Of (Breen brown 

sity for highest grade materials, uniformity of color and 

finish, seasoning, etc. When you want to be sure of getting genuine 
Puth } é — battleship linoleum let your order read: ‘‘Gold- 

Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum is genuine battleship linoleum. Seal Battléship Linoleum, made in accordance 


It conforms in all respects to U.S. Navy Specifications and with Navy Department Specifications, 29 Lle. 
should not be confused with so-called battleship linoleums Sept. 1, 1916.” 
which do not conform to the Navy Standard. 

We will gladly supply free reprints of the 
Purchasers of Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum are doubly — U. S. Navy Specifications and samples of 
protected—first, by the specifications prepared by the  Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum. To get the 


United States Navy Department, which insure the very highest possible return for your investment 
highest quality; and, second, by our Gold-Seal Guarantee, you have only to make these the measure of 
which pledges “Satisfaction or Your Money Back.” quality for your purchase of linoleum. 


I Our Gold-Seal Specifications for Laying Linoleum 
ID & E A | and Cork Carpet, and samples of these high quality 
Hoor-coverings, will gladly be sent upon request. 


Address our nearest office. 


Battleship Linoleum  coxconses couras 


INCORPORATED 


(THE FAMOUS FARR & BAILEY BRAND) . 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 


Made According to U.S.Navy Standard Boston ema gar ee ace Dallas 


Pittsburgh 
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BRISTOL COMPANY 


Factory and Warehouse : 
W YORK y ps 
154 East 55th St. 340-342 East 38th St. 


Manufacturers and Importers 
of Distinctive Furniture 


N the equipment of attractive offices, schools and 
clubrooms, Bristol furniture plays just as im- 
portant a role as it does in homes. This is because 
the Bristol Company goes to infinite pains to make 
every chair and table as true to its intended sur- 
roundings as it is to its own standard of beauty. 


The Bristol Company has had an enviable reputation 
as manufacturers and reproducers of fine furniture. 


REQUISITES FOR UNUSUAL INTERIORS 


ANTIQUES + LIGHTING FIXTURES 
PANELED ROOMS TAPESTRIES 
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Sermons in Mood | 


HE architectural harmony of effect possible 
through the skillful handling in the church 
interior of chiseled stone and carved wood is well 
illustrated in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland. The 
rich wood carving of the choir stalls and chancel 
is in entire keeping with the splendid Gothic 
design of the edifice itself. 
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A recent publication of our 
Ecclesiastical Department is re- 
plete with illustrations of wood 
carving pieces. It is intended 
to show both the scope of our 
work and the wealth of oppor- 
tunity for effective pieces of all 
kinds available from our wood 
carving studios. It will be sent 
you promptly upon request. 
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THE WOOD CARVING : 
STUDIOS OF Choir Stall End 


— Alnerican Seating Company 


RS ( Chance and Nave Looking from Sanchar PA 
7 hid aN" Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. / NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


CF Schweinfurth, Architect 24 1 = 
oe ee eS 620 119 W.gothSt. 1094LyttonBldg. 705 —250 S. Broad St. 
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Armstrongs Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 


Flooring Specification: 


“All floors to be of Armstrong’s B gauge 
Brown Faspe (No. 11) Linoleum, as in- 
dicated on the drawings. The linoleum 
shall be cemented firmly in place to a lin- 
ing of 144-pound builder’s deadening felt 
which has previously been pasted securely 


to the yellow pine subfloor.” 
— Henry Boettcher, Architect 


(See Sweet’s, pages 441-445, for complete 


specifications.) 


aes Living-room in Residence 
Bi of J. C. Feagley, Lancaster, 
bai ne Pa. Henry Boettcher, Ar- 
=>. chitect. 
- 
Look for the 
CIRCLE “A” 
trademark on 
the burlap back 


. WO years ago 1 had floors of 

Armstrong’s Brown Jaspe Lino- 
leum installed in my new residence as a 
part of the permanent construction,” 
says the owner of this handsome Co- 
lonial home. “The linoleum has stood 
up under the wear very satisfactorily.” 


“T find that it is much easier to keep 
my linoleum floors in good condition 
than the stairs,“which are of hardwood. 
The finish on the stair treads is so badly 
worn that I shall have ‘to have them re- 
varnished very soon, whereas the lino- 
leum looks just as good as new. Oc- 
casional waxing and polishing keep my 
linoleum floors clean and bright.” 


Ease in cleaning and practically no main- 
tenance expense are very definite virtues 
in linoleum floors. Installed when the 
house is built, over an inexpensive yellow 


This Decorative Floor Saves Expense 


Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pa. 


pine underflooring, a plain or jaspe lino- 
leum cuts flooring costs decidedly. Wax- 
ing and polishing keep a linoleum floor 
looking like new for years. 


As to appearance—a major considera- 
tion in floors—picture a smooth, un- 
broken surface, with not one of the 
inevitable cracks of a wood floor. Dec- 
orators and architects choose their lino- 
leum floors to harmonize with the color 
scheme. In the soft two-tone jaspes 
you may select brown, gray, green or 
blue; in plain linoleum there are brown, 
tan, dark gray, light gray, green, light 
blue, rose and black. 


Samples of any coloring of jaspe or 
plain linoleum will be mailed free to 
any one interested. To see how archi- 
tects and interior decorators are using 
linoleum floors, send for “‘Decorative 
Floors,” a sixteen-page portfolio in col- 
ors, which shows a number of home 
interiors with linoleum floors. 
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G-E TUMBLER SWITCH 


Convenience of Operation is just as 
important as convenience of location 


EARS of home building experience have taught 

where to place wall switches for greatest conve- 
nience. Years of electrical switch experience have taught 
a better, more simple switch mechanism. 


The new G-E Tumbler Switch can be operated by the 
flip of a finger or the sweep of an elbow. One small 
lever which operates UP and DOWN, replaces the two 
push buttons of the old style wall switch. 


Distinctly individual and neat in design, the new G-E 
Tumbler Switch adds to refinement by adding to con- 
venience. Thoroughly representative of G-E quality, 
these new G-E Tumbler Switches are made in either 
flush or surface types and will harmonize with any deco- 
rative scheme, in home, hotel or office. 


The General Electric Company will be pleased to 
send a sample of the G-E Tumbler Switch to any archi- 
tect. Address Supply Dept., Schenectady, N. Y. 


G-E RELIABLE WIRING DEVICES 


can be furnished by any electrical contractor 


Sales Offices in 
all large cities 


General Office 
Schenectady, NY. 


41-146 
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URE whiteness—beautiful and with no glare 

—in a smooth, even coat that shows no brush 
marks or laps—that is the noteworthy feature 
of the painted surface of woodwork, walls and 
ceilings in this picture. For all white interiors 
use Dutch Boy White-Lead and Dutch Boy 
Flatting Oil. The resultant flat paint is eco- 
nomical because of its superior covering power. 
Does not crack or scale. 


Write for Portfolio No.2 concerning interior painting 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 
Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Dutch Boy Products for Interior Painting 


aS 
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c)unshine Inside as well as Outside 
the Home” j= — 


Be 


B= into the interior of homes you plan 
the warm, sunny cheer that plays upon 
the outer walls is largely a matter of the in- 
terior finish you specify. 


Luxeberry is smooth and lustrous without having a hard 
glare. It covers well. It is opaque. It enhances and preserves 
the beauty of every room. 


Manufactured by the makers Make the rooms you build bright, cheery, in- 
of Liquid Granite ae 
“the world’s most durable spiring with 


floor varnish”’ 


ENAMEL 


he Finish Immaculate 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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WHERE WE STAND 
WITH THE ARCHITECT 


The maker of pipe organs labors under 
one disadvantage. Few architects have 
occasion to recommend a pipe organ 


for a residence frequently enough to 
warrant their becoming familiar with 
the methods of different organ builders. 
Hence their point of view may be 
warped by one unsatisfactory ex- 
perience. 


If the architect were specifying or- 
cans right along as he specifies plumb- 
ing, heating, lighting, he would know 
that there 1s one builder of pipe organs 
who has valuable experience to place 
at his disposal and a strong disposition 
to be helpful. 


And the Estey Pipe Organ is one you 
can recommend with a clear con- 
science. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
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‘The 
White House 


Line 
SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 


KITCHEN and PANTRY are no longer sec- 
ondary matters. You, as an architect, know the 
stress that is now placed upon these features in 
homes, hospitals, domestic science departments 
of our great universities and training schools, 
hotels, clubs, on ships—in fact, wherever food_is 
prepared. 


White House Sectional Steel Units fit into your 
construction plans—whether elaborate or simple 
—and give the satisfaction you want every part 
of the building you design to register on the mind 
of your client. 


The gleaming, white-enameled steel units are roomy. 

The drawers are frictionless; the doors work easily; 

neither can jam, stick nor warp. Each has an indi- 

vidual catch. All hinges are concealed. There is 
nothing to catch dust. The storage bins are 
pest proof and moisture proof. 


Architects will find many helpful suggestions, and just 
the units needed to fit into their plans in our catalogue 
and photographs showing actual installations of White 
Eaetes equipment in many fine residences. Send for them 
today. 


JIA NebeS Geek | hel eLaAsiNe 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
129 West a 44th Street,,New York 


8 
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Traylor Apartment Hotel, Allentown, Pa., Ruhe & Lange, Architects 


WILSON 


Standard for Forty-six Years 


Sectionfold and Rolling PARTITIONS : fae 
“One Room Into panera Into One”’ : 9s : C A S E M E N T S 
FOR SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, OFFICES JAMESTOWN . NEW YORK 
HOTELS, CLUBS. PUBLIC BUILDINGS er. + SALE S OFFICE S + 


Easy and instant subdivision of large rooms. Harmo- 


nize perfectly with interior decoration. Prices reduced. NEW YORK. CITY: JO/ Lath Avenue 
Specifications in Sweet’s Catalogues BOSTON “MASS: AD fay oy? Shoee 


Write for Iliustrated Booklets Cc? LOUIC. Vo: Chem pesca Building 
THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION CHICA GOSILE: as ‘ngton S#: 


58 
GENERAL OFFICES, 1 EAST 36th ST., N. Y. SAW FRANCISCO.CAL: Aearsl Aus lding 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities + AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL. Cc ITIES 4 
be a a | 
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Universal Pivot 


Spring Hinge 


FOR LAVATORY DOORS 


A turn of this set-screw with a small wrench adjusts 
door to any position, without dismounting the door. 


or out—for marble, wood-jamb or pipe 

standard construction—in fact, for any 
type door where service is demanded and 
long life is essential. 


That’s why the LAWSON pivot spring hinge is aes i i) ay 
rightly called the Universal hinge. i 


Rea OR LEFT HAND— opening in 


Of course, it is the only hinge for lavatory door i = | iH AA i 
use. Being hung top and bottom it can’t sag 7 a 
—not ever—so long as the door lasts. 


Notice the adjusting set screw in the illustra- ina 
tion. A small wrench enables this door to be a ||| 
set for any position, open or closed, without 
dismounting the door. Adjustable spring ten- 
sion. Special easy-closure springs developed 
for lavatory door use. Every detail carefully 
thought out and worked out to make the 
LAWSON hinge the best hinge you could pos- 
sibly specify. 


Would you like our catalog and further information 
about this hinge for your files? Yours for the asking 


LAwson MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUPERIOR AND FRANKLIN STREETS - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


See our catalog in Sweet’s 
Pages 1180-1181 
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How Architects May 
Obtain Money to Finance New 


Building Construction 
CSiIRCHITECTS and builders who have sound 


<v4| plans for profitable new building construction, 

, whether completely worked out or in the form- 

ative stage, should get in touch with S. W. Straus & Co. 

It is our function to help develop plans and to finance 
building operations in large cities. 


We are in the market for first mortgage loans in 
the form of bond issues on apartment houses, 
office buildings and apartment hotels, combin- 
ing building and permanent loans in one financ- 
ing. Loans of $500,000 upwards preferred. 


We are glad to discuss building construction projects 
with architects and builders, and suggest that you write 


today for 
BOOKLET F 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 47 OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES 7 INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK [3 dieiigese Ait CHICAGO 
Straus Building : at is a 4 = Straus Building 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 46% STREET _) [7A ry : = CLARK anp MADISON STREETS 


40 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


Copyright 1922, by S. W. Straus & Co. 


SERVICE 


SECTION 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


The Building Situation 


cates that a real building boom is under 

way. Last month, commenting on the un- 

usual volume of construction in March, we pointed 
out the fact that there were encouraging signs of 
still greater activity, particularly if the tendency to 
take profits on volume of business were continued. 
It is interesting to note that the month of April 
has shown greater building construction activity 
than any month for many years. While part of 
this activity is of course seasonal in nature, it is 
quite evident that the basic trend in the building 
field is tending toward the supplying of normal 
demand and appreciable contribution toward mak- 
ing up the shortage which has developed in various 
classes of buildings during the past few years. As 
might be expected, the residential field is contrib- 
uting a strong quota of the volume of new construc- 
tion. The industrial field is also showing more 


A GLANCE at the chart shown below indi- 


ANNUAL CHANGES 
7 a a a a 1920 


MONTHIY CHANGES 
FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 


activity than might have been previously expected. 

A general survey of conditions in architects’ 
offices indicates an increased activity which prom- 
ises to hold up the volume of building construction 
on a comparatively higher level during the balance 
of this year and the early part of 1923. Many large 
building projects which have been held up for two 
or three years are now being rapidly developed into 
the contract stage. The cost of building is to be 
watched with great interest during the next few 
months. Any sharp upturn of the cost index at 
this time would be fatal to encouraging develop- 
ment of the volume of new construction. The con- 
fidence of investors in new buildings has returned 
definitely, but it could easily be shaken by an un- 
expected increase in material or labor costs. The 
summer months will probably show some decline 
in building volume, in accordance with the usual 
seasonal conditions. 

rz 1922 
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| Gea chart is presented monthly with trend lines extended to the most recent date of available information. Its pur- 
pose is to show actual changes in the cost of building construction and the effect upon new building volume and investment 
as the index line of building cost approaches or recedes from the ‘‘curve of stabilization.” 

The CURVE OF STABILIZATION represents the building cost line at which investors in this field may be expected to build 
without fear of too great shrinkage in the reproduction value or income value of new buildings. The index line representing 
actual cost of building entered the ZONE OF STABILIZATION in the fall of 1921. If this cost line passes out of the zone of 
stabilization, building volume will decrease materially. 

The degree of the curve of stabilization is based on (a) an analysis of time involved in return to normal conditions after the 
civil war and that of 1812; (b) the effect of economic control exercised by the Federal Reserve Bank in accelerating this return 
after the recent war, and (c) an estimate of the probable normal increase in building cost. 
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Figures used in developing all trend lines represent average prices tocontractors in following cities: 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Seattle, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco 


_ Analysis of new construction showing comparative 
importance of major building types in volume and 


investment. 


It is quite true that in many of the 
producing industries of the building field 


The influence of material 


expected changes and no variation worthy 


presented for the purpose of showing of comment. 


HE graphic chart at the right is 


T 


have not been main- 


tained, but at points where a change 


extensive stocks 


fluctuations in a number of important and labor prices is indicated by the fact 


that the cost index line on the preceding 
f page remains stationary for April as 


building materials and in labor costs. 
These fluctuations cover a period o 


might be expected because of depleted 
stocks there is to be found a concerted 
effort toward rapid production which will 


probably offset higher costs. 


In view of the 


of the Service Section in order to make unusual volume of building activity which 


compared with March. 
possible at least a partial analysis of the has developed in March and April, it is 


three months and are shown in each issue 


Manufacturers everywhere are seri- 
ously attempting to encourage and main- 


encouraging to find the basic factors in 


building cost trend line shown on the 


preceding page. 


tain this newly developed building activ- 


ity by holding down prices. 


construction cost remaining stabilized, 
and it is to be hoped that there will be 
no material increase because of demand. 


The material market during April has 
remained quite steady, showing no un- 
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THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


[oer editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL ForUM 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(b) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States making loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


REAL ESTATE 


C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Forum. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HuntTER 


Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 
President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Vice President, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 


DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the ‘hotel doctor.’’ Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection, 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


Wi.iaM L. GoopwIn 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
given the development of provision for electrical service in 
buildings. 


GAS SERVICE AND UTILIZATION 


Nits T. SELLMAN 
Service Engineer, American Gas Association 


A specialist in problems pertaining to gas service and its 
use in all classes of buildings and industries. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLIAMS 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


Professor and Head of Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Ohio State University. Consulting Agricultural Engineer, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 
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THE FORUM DIGEST 


A SURVEY OF IMPORTANT CURRENT ARTICLES ON BUILDING 
ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS CONDITIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


The Editors of this Department select from a wide range of 
publications matter of definite interest to Architects which 
would otherwise be available only through laborious effort 


BUILDING BUSINESS IS 
BOOMING 


le Forbes Magazine for May 13, Paul 
Clay, Staff Economist, says: “For the 
first time since 1916 the building business 
is actually booming. This is not a repe- 
tition of the spurious boom of 1919, for 
then all that happened was that costs 
were so high that building permits looked 
large, whereas the amount or quantity of 
construction work done was actually 
small. By reducing the figures to a 
quantity basis and calculating in square 
feet of floor space it was found by close 
observers that the building shortage was 
actually growing worse, and that the 
quantity of construction under way was 
only about 70 per cent of normal. 

“Building costs have recently declined, 
while at the same time the total value of 
construction work in process has greatly 
increased. In July, 1919, the so-called 
boom of 1919-20 began. We here com- 
pare the permits of nearly 150 leading 
cities at that time with the permits of 
the present time: 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Month 1921-22 1919-20 
July......... $149,456,170 $137;450,093 
Austere ier 158,877,799 158,918,965 
September.... 152,996,301 137,584,119 
Octobertnwert: 169,972,460 150,169,685 
November.... 145,158,370 138,925,791 
December.... 139,170,180 143,976,268 
January es eee 140,517,763 126,126,080 
February..... 135,452,000 111,065,718 
March... 234,288,294 151,846,777 
April oho. ek wie eee 185,874,860 
May feet, tents (ee race 129,339,929 
(June ts7.. co ee eee ees 128,895,700 


“Although the activity in 1919-20 
did not begin until July, 1919, it ter- 
minated in April, 1920. During this 
whole period the maximum of permits 
was $185,874,860, whereas the permits 
of March, 1922, amounted to $234,288,- 
294. Nor is this all that has happened; 
in addition to a great increase in the value 
of permits, there has been a great de- 
crease in costs. A leading New York 
bank* recently calculated the elements in 
the cost of a two-story frame house which 
show that the increase in costs from 1914 
to the peak of 1920 amounted to 31 per 
cent; the decrease from the peak to 
March, 1922, was about 26 per cent, and 
the present costs are about 71 per cent 
above the pre-war basis. 

“Tf we calculate by an entirely different 
method, the conclusion is practically the 
same. One may just as readily compute 
upon the basis of the relative amounts of 
materials and labor which go into build- 
ing operations and the price variations of 


*See detail of this compilation on p. 65. 


each important item. The average pre- 
war consumption figured at the wholesale 
price at the source of production was 
about as follows, and these figures in- 
clude all sorts of building operations: 


Commodity Quantity Price Value 
Steel, tons... 4.6. 4,000,000 $30.00 $120,000,000 
Cement, bbls... .... 85,000,000 0.90 76,500,000 
Lumber, M. ft...... 18,000,000 15.00 270,000,000 
alass: peer ah: Oh ae SP Ly Gs . 123,000,000 
Brick and stone.... OA ae Bae 130,000,000 
Labor, men....... 225,000 1,000 225,000,000 
$944,500,000 


“To be sure, this total of $944,500,000 
is more than the pre-war building permits 
in leading cities amounted to in the typ- 
ical year, although the costs referred to 
in the permits were figured, not at these 
wholesale prices at the sources of pro- 
duction, but rather at retail prices deliv- 
ered. However, the permits in the small 
towns and rural districts are omitted from 
all the compilations, for lack of data, 
and these figures in the right hand column 
should indicate with fair reliability the 
relative importance of the various chief 
items of cost in the total building opera- 
tions of the United States. 

“Since labor costs have declined but 
little from the high peak, some of the 
index numbers purporting to show de- 
clines of 35 or 40 per cent in total build- 
ing costs are doubtless erroneous.* The 
wholesale price movements of the above 
six items indicate a decline from 1920 to 
date of about 27 per cent in average 
building costs, and, therefore, agree sub- 
stantially with the foregoing estimate. 
Steel has declined from $77 per ton in 
1920 to $42 at the present time; window 
glass from $7.05 to $3.42, and cement per 
barrel from $4.35 to $1.70. Hudson 
River common brick have declined from 
$23.25 to $16.50, and even lumber prices 
have gone down moderately. 

“Thus the upshot of the matter is that, 
taking all buildings together, present 
costs are equivalent to only about $2.77 
per square foot of floor space as compared 
with $3.80 during the first half of 1920 
and $3.50 during the second half of 1919. 
That is why, in April, 1920, the $185,874,- 
860 of permits represented a floor space 
of only 48,920,000 square feet, whereas 
the $234,288,294 of permits issued this 
present March represents approximately 
84,510,000 square feet of space. There is 
not so very much difference in the value 
of the permits, but actual building opera- 
tions are approximately 70 per cent greater 
than they were at the peak of the 1920 
boom. 

“Tn still another way the vast improve- 

*Relative labor efficiency is not taken into con- 
sideration in Mr. Clay’s analysis and if this could be 


measured present reductions would appear greater. 
—EDITOR 
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ment in the building situation may be 
visualized. Normally we would build 
about 600,000,000 feet of floor space per 
annum, and this includes dwellings, gov- 
ernmental buildings, factories, lofts, office 
buildings, and all others. In 1912 the 
estimated quantity of construction was 
630,430,000 square feet, and in 1914 it 
was 575,400,000. To keep pace with the 
growth of wealth and population, how- 
ever, we ought this year to build about 
700,000,000 square feet of floor space, 
and if general business were fully up to 
normal this would merely cover ordinary 
requirements without making up any 
part of the deficiency.” 


$100,000,000 FOR NEW BUILD- 
ING LOANS 


Ss: W. STRAUS & CO., large lenders of 
money for new buildings, are re- 
ported in the Bulletin of the National 
Federation of Construction Industries to 
say with regard to the building situation: 

“There is a good demand for funds to 
carry on new building operations. The 
general fundamental conditions in the 
situation are now so nearly normal that 
since January 1 we have underwritten 
building loans amounting to $43,980,000 
of which $26,510,000 was for apartment 
houses, $12,350,000 for office and loft 
buildings, and $5,120,000 for miscellane- 
ous structures. If the demand continues 
at the same rate, and fundamental condi- 
tions seem to so indicate, we shall be in a 
position to loan approximately $100,000,- 
000 more to finance new building construc- 
tion during the balance of the present 
year. 

“That the present encouraging condi- 
tions are nationwide in character is indi- 
cated by the widely scattered range of 
these financial underwritings which in- 
clude loans in 14 cities and 13 states: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Atlanta, Detroit, Fort Worth, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Seattle and Portland, Ore- 
gon.”’ 


WHAT AND WHY WE BUILD 


A SUMMARY of an elaborate analy- 
sis of the building permits issued by 
United States cities in 1920, just com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
is published in Index, issued by the 
Associated General Contractors. This 
analysis shows how the sum of $1,204,- 
000,000 expended in 196 cities in 1920 
was distributed among 13 Glasses of 
buildings. 

Of this sum, 37 per cent was expended 
for residential building, mostly houses, 
but including apartments, clubs, hotels 


oe 
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and boarding houses. A little more than 
one-quarter was spent for wooden build- 
ings and almost three-quarters on build- 
ings which have some fire-resisting qual- 
ities. Brick and hollow tile buildings 
comprise much the largest group, con- 
suming 43 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture. Wooden buildings come in second 
place and steel skeleton buildings next, 
with concrete a good fourth. 

An analysis of the residential construc- 
tion and the number of families accommo- 
dated by it shows that the average one- 
family house cost $4,320 and the multi- 
family house cost $3,165 per family, 
with the two-family house about midway 
between these two figures. Considering 
that these houses were built in the high 
cost year of 1920, it seems surprising 
that the average cost should be so low. 

An interesting point developed by the 
survey is that almost two-thirds of the 
families provided for will be accommo- 
dated in one-family houses. 


Dwellings Authorized by Permits Issued 
in 196 Cities in 1920 


Estimated Cost 
number per 

No. of of fam- fam- 
buildings _ ilies ily 


Kind of Dwelling 


One-family houses 68,637 68,637 $4,320 
Two-family houses 5,402 10,804 3,720 
One- or two-family 

houses with 

BHOICS oir ass - 846 1,574 5,624 
Multi-family houses 1,496 20,946 3,165 
Multi-family houses 

with stores... . 239 894 4,169 


Total (Average) 76,620 102,855 4,036 


Over 208,000 buildings of all kinds are 
provided for in these permits; 93,000 
buildings, or 45 per cent of the total, are 
garages. This compares with the total of 
all kinds of dwelling houses of 76,620. 
This great preponderance of garages 
among the new buildings may seem sur- 
prising until we reflect that it means only 
one garage for each 13 automobiles 
added to the registration list in 1921. 


Buildings Authorized by Permits Issued 
in 196 Cities in 1920, Classified by Num- 


ber of Each Kind 
Per 
Number cent 
Kind of Buildings of of 
buildings total 
EE IUCN MES OTs iS ain s, 4 she sha 93,121 44.73 
One-family houses....... 68,637 32.97 
Sheds, stables and barns.. 13,160 6.32 
Miscellaneous........... 9,253 4.44 
Stores, etc... Mapes: 6,737 3.24 
Two-family houses. . He eV eh) 
Factories and workshops 5,381 2.58 
Multi-family houses...... 1,496 tp 
Office buildings......... 1,102 3 
Gasolene service stations. . 853 Al 
One- or two-family houses 
with stores......... 846 40 
eli] Fiat s ieee 547 .26 
BTOHES en te ce ee ee 527 no de 
Amusement places....... 426 .20 
Multi-family houses with 
BLOMES ES heiale sscuc ose (0% 239 | 
Public buildings......... 191 .09 
eter Ol Uh. a On ee 101 0S 
Vcr yay |e) Ele ee Lai ae 91 .04 
NEO oc, OR oA ae eae 54 .03 
Lodging houses......... 38 02 
4 ae a 208,202 


INTERESTING COST COMPARI- 
SON OF DWELLING 
CONSTRUCTION 


HE interesting information given here 

regarding the cost of home building 
has recently been presented through the 
Chemical Bulletin which is issued from 
time to time by the Chemical National 
Bank of New York. 

These detailed figures present a com- 
parison of the cost of building a home in 
1914 with the cost of the same building 
in 1920, at the peak of the high price wave, 
and in March, 1922. The figures are for 
three different types of residences, show- 
ing in each case the changes in the various 
elements in labor and material costs. 

A home of type A cost in 1914, $5,529. 
In 1920 the same house cost $12,815, an 
increase of 131% in relation to the 1914 
figure. In March, 1922, such a house 
would cost $9,502, 71% more than the 
1914 cost, and 26% below the maximum 
cost in 1920. 

Type A 
2-StoRY FRAME HousE 
7 Rooms—Size 30’ x 34’ 


Contents 29,100 cu. ft.—Fl. Area 2,640 sq. ft. 
(Peak) March 


: 1914 1920 1922 
Excavations)... $240.00 $420.00 $420.00 
Foundations and 

cement. Aart 470.00 1,459.00 1,167.00 
Masonry. Jott 250.00 667.00 543.00 
Plastering . 3 Ror aes 359.00 962.00 809.00 
Carpentry and glass 2,520.00 5,629.00 3,845.00 
PAM ing 5 2 6d « 320.00 608.00 560.00 
Plumbing and gas . 350.00 686.00 517.00 
Heating. F 400.00 1,029.00 712.00 
Metal work. F 180.00 455.00 291.00 
PLUG: WOPK 2 is Sietece 40.00 87.00 54.00 
Mantels. rice 80.00 173.00 109.00 
Electric . a a 250.00 500.00 377.00 
Hardware........ 70.00 140.00 98.00 

Total G6stiry «0.5 $5,529.00 $12,815.00 $9.5 502.00 
Cost per cu. ft... .. $0.19 $0.44 $0.5 er 
Cost per aq, ft... 2.09 4.85 
Per cent of change. 100% 231% ‘ii ° 


The cost of a home of type B in 1914 
was $4,176. To build such a house in 
1920 cost $9,767, 133% above 1914 costs. 
The present cost of this home is $7,374, 
which is 76% above 1914 prices and 24% 
below the maximum cost. 


Tyre B 
2-Story COLONIAL HousE 
8 Rooms (Including 2 Attic Rooms)—Size 
Zou 4 if 
Contents 25,315 cu. ft.—Fl. Area 2,530 sq.ft. 
(Peak) March 


1914 1920 1922 
‘Total cost va.4 o $4,176.00 $9,767.00 $7,374.00 
Cost per cu. ft..... $0.165 $0.385 $0.29 
Cost persq.ita. 2. 1.65 3.86 2.91 
Per cent of change. 100% 233% 176% 


The 1914 cost of a type C home was 
$4,701, which by 1920 had risen to 
$10,913, a figure 132% above the earlier 
cost. The cost of erecting this house in 
March, 1922, is $8,112, 72% above the 
1914 cost and 26% below the peak cost. 


TYPE C 
2-StorY SHINGLE HousE 
8 Rooms (Small)—Size 26’ x 35’ 
Contents 24,360 cu. ft—FIl. Area 2,385 


sq. ft. 
(Peak) March 
1914 1920 1922 


Total cost ..... $4,701.00 $10,913.00 $8,112.00 
Cost percu.ft....  $0.193 $0.448 $0.333 
Cost per sq. ft... 2.00 4.64 3.68 
Per cent of change 100% 232% 172% 


The rise in prices and wage increases 
between 1914 and 1920 more than 
doubled building costs between those two 
dates. The subsequent decline, while not 
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sufficient to restore costs to the old level, 
has brought about a very material de- 
crease in construction costs, the fall in 
costs in two years amounting to 25% of 
costs at the peak. 

The prospective builder is, of course, 
interested in knowing whether he may 
look for further declines, for which he 
should wait. It would be beyond the 
scope of this article to attempt to forecast 
the course of building costs in the future. 
General wholesale prices, as measured by 
the index number of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, seem to be 
stabilized at a level about 50% above that 
of the pre-war period. Building costs are 
above this level, but many of the ele- 
ments which bulk large in building costs, 
such as freight rates and wage rates, are 
less susceptible to downward revision than 
are commodity prices in general. The 
general housing shortage and the in- 
creasing volume of building at present 
price levels are factors which serve to 
strengthen building material prices. 
While it is entirely possible, therefore, 
that building costs may decline still 
further, it is not probable that drastic 
declines will occur. 


THE DEVELOPING IDEA OF 
STANDARDIZATION IN BUILD- 
ING CONSTRUCTION 


RCHITECTS will undoubtedly be 

interested in the rapid progress on 
concerted efforts now being made in the 
construction industry tending to the 
elimination of waste. These extracts 
from a recent address by John M. 
Gries (Chief of the Division of Housing 
and Building, U. S. Dept. of Commerce) 
indicate some of the possibilities of sav- 
ing in construction cost through stand- 
ardization: 

“Tt is possible that a smaller number of 
sizes of pipes, drain tile, hollow building 
tile, glazed tile, the fittings, doors, locks 
and other items of hardware, be pro- 
duced. Just how far it is advisable or 
advantageous to go in the direction of 
the elimination of variety, I am unable to 
say and I believe few manufacturers or 
builders are now ina position to answer 
the question. It is time, however, that a 
study be made with the co-operation of 
all groups interested in construction to 
determine how far fewer dimensions 
should be produced, fewer varieties 
placed on the market without curtailing 
or without hindering the initiative of the 
individual in making intelligent progress 
and advancement. There will always be 
room for a large number of varieties in 
the more expensive construction, espe- 
cially in the items which may be classed 
as style goods. 

“There was a day when random width 
and random length of flooring prevailed. 
Today we have relatively few widths. 
Who brought about this change? I do 
not know just who contributed most, but 
I do know that the construction industry 
played a very important part. On every 
hand we find that progress is being made. 
I do not insist that greater standardiza- 
tion is desirable in every field. All that 
I contend is that a study should be made 
and that where the findings justify it, a 
reduction in the sizes should follow.” 
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Dr. Gries sums up some of the advan- 
tages of standardization in these words: 


(1) Reduces investment in plant equip- - 


ment of manufacturers. Fewer different 
machines will be needed and less floor 
space will be required. 

(2) Reduces the intermittence in em- 
ployment and irons out the peaks of pro- 
duction. r 

(3) The manufacturer can better judge 
the demands for the season and thus pro- 
duce largely for stock. Manufacturing 
to order will be reduced. 

(4) By manufacturing largely for stock 
labor can be employed more steadily and 
the labor turnover reduced, resulting in 
more efficient workmen. 

(5) The manufacturer need no longer 
be equipped to take care of the high sea- 
sonal peak as the power company must 
now be equipped. Production costs are 
usually less where they are relatively 
constant. 

(6) Laborers will be more efficient, 
for they have fewer sizes and designs to 
work with, and as steady employes they 
produce more than they do where the 


labor turnover is high. They not only. 


produce more but make a better product. 

(7) Fewer sizes and styles make ship- 
ments more prompt, reduce the number 
of unexpected shortages in stock which 
often upset the plans for the day or week, 
and reduce the cost of taking inventory 
and result in fewer errors. 

(8) There are fewer items to record on 
the invoices, less clerical work and fewer 
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opportunties for mistakes. Misunder- 
standings will be few. 

(9) The smaller the number of designs 
the more carefully these designs can be 
worked out, resulting either in better 
designs, lower costs, or both. 

(10) The building material dealer need 
not carry such a large stock of special- 
ties and can do more business in the same 
sized yard or store. He will not have cap- 
ital tied up in slow-moving or dead stock. 

(11) With fewer sizes and shapes the 
dealer can order earlier in the season and 
avoid transportation difficulties. 

(12) Litigation will be reduced, with a 
reduction in the varieties and in carefully 
described qualities. 

(13) More uniformity in specifications, 
purchase orders and contracts will also 
eliminate more misunderstanding and 
resulting litigation. 

(14) The builder will be able to esti- 
mate, order, buy and handle with less 
difficulty. 

(15) The building trades laborers will 
be more efficient, for they do not have to 
know how to handle to advantage thou- 
sands of different sizes and shapes. 

(16) Building owners will gain from 
being able to use stock materials in main- 
tenance and alteration work. 

(17) The public, too, will gain from 
the economies brought about in the 
construction industry, and with public 
advantage the volume of business fal- 
ling to the construction industry will be 
greater. 


June, 1922 


COST DISTRIBUTION ON 
DWELLING CONSTRUCTION 


NGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 

presents this interesting cost tabu- 
lation computed by The Cleveland Hous- 
ing Co. from costs of more than 100 five- 
and six-room frame dwellings built dur- 
ing 1920 and 1921 in Cleveland. W. W. 
Dibrell, superintendent of construction 
for the company, calls attention to the 
fact that the masonry and carpentry 
items are noticeably higher in 1921 than 
in 1920, despite the wage cuts in the 
building crafts early in 1921. Mr. Dib- 
rell says: ‘‘This is accounted for by the 
severe letting up of work early in 1921 
and the fact that sub-contractors, keen 
for new work, bid on small margins. 
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Actual Monthly Estimates on Typical Small House 


LIVING 
bOOM 


JINING 


HALL ROOK 


Floor Plans and Elevation of Typical 
House on Which Estimates Are Based 
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Apr. May 

Baltimore 9569.21 9785.21 

Cubic Ft. 352, 36 
Boston 10729.65 10712.64 

Cubic Ft. 395 394 
San Fran- 

cisco 10849.63 10949.63 

Cubic Ft. 399 406 
St. Paul 9430.00 

Cubic Ft. 347 


WE have submitted working draw- 
ings of this house, together with a 
quantity survey of materials, to a repre- 
sentative contractor in each of the cities 
named, and have secured bona fide esti- 
mates which are tabulated below. Speci- 
fications are in accord with good practice 
in the several localities as found in houses 
of this size built under the supervision of 
architects. The figures are for the cost 
complete, including contractor’s over- 
head and 10 per cent profit, but excluding 
architect’s fee. 

The cubage of the building is figured 
from the first floor area exclusive of 
porches and a height measured from 6 ins. 
below cellar floor to half point of gable, 
to which is added cubage of kitchen en- 
try and half the cubage of porch, taking 
height from footings to plate of dormer. 


COST OF HOUSE (Cubage, 27,150 ft.) 


CUBIC COSE 
MAR APR MAY 
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Truscon Metal Lath reinforces and protects the plaster in the First Church of the Evangelical Association, Dearborn, Mich. 


—Crackless Walls and Ceilings 


You can secure this most desirable feature in any building, large 
or small ; whether a public building such as the church above, or 
a private home. Cracks spoil an otherwise attractive appearance 
and cause endless trouble and expense. 


Forethought in construction will eliminate this. By plastering on 
Truscon Metal Lath, a smooth, even surface may be secured, and 
one which will remain so. Truscon Metal Lath reinforces and binds 
together the plaster, preventing it from falling and cracking and 
saving repairs and redecoration. 


The use of Truscon Metal Lath has many other advantages. It 
stops fires, keeps out rodents, insulates against sound and in gen- 
eral insures a quality construction which adds to the life and value 
of any building. 


Truscon Metal Lath is furnished in types and 
gauges for every requirement: 34” Hy-Rib Lath, 
154” Hy-Rib Lath, 1-A Hy-Rib Lath, Diamond 
Laths, Corner Beads, Channels, etc. 


Ask us about the use of Truscon Metal Lath as 
a fire-resistant and a crack preventive for any 
building. 
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TRUSCON METAL LATH 


WAREHOUSES AND SALES 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


The Federal Reserve Bank 
Building, Cleveland 

Served by Fourteen 

K @H Elevators \ 
Walker & Weeks, Architeés 

John Gill & Sons 

Contraétors 


Kaestner & Hecht 
Elevators 


ANIFEST advantages shown in the de- 

sign and construction of K@H Elevators 
resulted in their selection to serve the needs of 
the Federal Reserve Bank Building, Cleveland 
— another tribute to the rigid adherence over a 
period of many years to the highest standards of 
elevator manufacture by the K@H organization. 


CAsk Your cArchited 


_Kaestner & Hecht Co. 
Founded 1863 - Chicago 
DETROIT +» BIRMINGHAM + MINNEAPOLIS © MILWAUKEE « INDIANAPOLIS «© OMAHA 


DALLAS + CLEVELAND -: PITTSBURGH +: PHILADELPHIA 
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